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Soul to Soul: Spirited Vitality Embodied! 


The completion of this journal, volume 16, as an offer- 
ing of vitality and empowerment is a celebration: a celebration 
of the rich heritage and legacy of the Center for Women and 
Religion, an academic program unit of the Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley, California. This volume is the compilation of 
the papers presented at our conference “Soul to Soul: Women, 
Religion, and the 21st Century,” which included: a keynote pre- 
sentation by Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, on the occassion of 
the installation of the Center’s new director, the Rev. Cheryl A. 
Kirk-Duggan, Ph.D.; and a keynote preaching event with the Rt. 
Rev. Leontine Kelly, Bishop (Retired) in the United Methodist 
Church (UMC). Dr. Schiissler Fiorenza, an internationally 
renowned scholar, is known for her innovative feminist inter- 
pretation of Biblical texts and early Christian traditions. Bishop 
Kelly, a retired bishop in the United Methodist Church and the 
first female African American Methodist bishop, is known for her 
power in building community and as a stirring liturgist and pas- 
sionate homileticist. Both powerful speakers, Schiissler Fiorenza 
and Kelly, electrified and inspired us to live out our commitment 
to the empowerment of women, and the wholeness and trans- 
formation of all persons, female and male. 

A host of other academic and activist, powerful and pas- 
sionate papers and presentations, representing eminent scholars 
and practitioners of international note focused on the critical 
analysis of a number of significant, interrelated issues: the 
dynamics of graduate studies in Women and Religion, the reli- 
gious experiences of women, and the unique ways women know, 
learn, and teach. The conference presentations were designed to 
help all of us recognize the role of women in religious scholar- 
ship, ministry, and social activism. “Soul to Soul” celebrated the 
academic vitality of the Center and our anticipated growth and 
ministry into the next millennium. The conference also used 
various rituals to honor the past, to accent and analyze feminist 
theology and practice, and to express the Center’s vision. In 
addition to the keynote addresses, this volume contains papers 
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and poetic presentations by: Sandra Blair; Katie Cannon; Clare 
Fischer; China Galland; Tracy Gary; Mary Hunt; Karen Lebacqz; 
Margaret Miles; Janice Mirikatani; Linda Moody; Carol Ochs; 
Tina Pippin; Carol Robb; Luisah Teish, and Emilie Townes. 

The initial idea for the conference in concert with the 
Director’s installation was born out of conversations with the 
Dean of the Graduate Theological Union, Dr. Margaret R. Miles, 
and with one of the Center’s gracious and staunch supporters, 
the Rev. Mary Ellen Gaylord, and myself. Once I came on board, 
we received tremendous support to engage in this phenomenal 
undertaking. In addition to the vast support from the Dean’s 
office and Rev. Gaylord, we received foundation support from 
the Y. & H. Soda Foundation. To all our cheerleaders and bene- 
factors, we send a monumental thanks and offering of gratitude. 
Without your support, the idea for the conference would have 
remained a grand idea. The conference title, “Soul to Soul” 
embodies the energy and awesome relationship building that 
emerged from the conference. 

Webster’s New World Dictionary, 3rd edition, contains 
over nine definitions for the world soul, some included here: an 
entity regarded as the immortal or spiritual part of a person; 
human moral or emotional nature; essential or vital part; per- 
sonification, embodiment, that which connotes deep sensitivity, 
feeling and expression. The “Soul to Soul” conference embodies 
Webster’s understanding of soul. In concert with the live presen- 
tations, liturgies, celebrations, the papers embraced and tapped 
into that which is essential, vital, spiritual, immortal, senstive, 
personified, emotional, with deep feeling and expression. Since 
its founding in 1970, the Center has embraced the soulful, and 
served as a catalyst for innovative and supportive women’s stud- 
ies and ministries, within the ecumenical, interfaith context of 
the Graduate Theological Union. 

The Center, an interfaith and multicultural organiza- 
tion, promotes justice for women in religious institutions and 
provides a critical pedagogy for ministerial leadership skills, 
women-oriented resources, and academic programs, particular- 
ly in the area of women’s spirituality, women’s ways of knowing 
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and teaching, and women’s culture and health. The Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) is a consortium of nine seminaries 
(three Catholic, five Protestant, one non-denominational) and 
eleven program units and affiliates. The mission of the Center 
for Women and Religion is to transform religious and societal 
injustice by: embracing academic excellence, creating the envi- 
ronment for women-oriented studies, scholarship, cutting-edge 
research, and related programs; engaging in an educational and 
transformational ministries; cultivating national and interna- 
tional relationships around women’s issues; and fostering critical 
conversation within and between the GTU and Bay Area institu- 
tions to further CWR’s vision. 

With volume 16 of the CWR Journal, we reach out to 
touch your soul, that which is vital, essential, cognitive, sensory, 
and powerful; that which is moved to bring about renewal, 
peace, and justice, the beautiful, the real, into our world. 
Transformation begins the moment one soul experiences anoth- 
er soul, and is changed. 

As a non-denominational and interfaith organization, 
the Center promotes justice for women in religious institutions, 
provides women-oriented resources and academic programs on 
issues of women’s spirituality, experience, and culture for semi- 
naries and the wider community of the San Francisco Bay Area, 
and seeks to end religious and societal sexism. CWR maintains 
close ties to the University of California at Berkeley and contin- 
ues to embrace a global spirit through branching out to women 
and men of diverse heritages throughout the world, in particular 
to communities along the Pacific Rim. 

The conference celebrates the Center’s third decade as 
the first institute of its kind that engages in the critical academ- 
ic analysis of women’s issues in the field of religion. 

Dr. Cheryl A. Kirk-Duggan, Director 

Center for Women and Religion 

Graduate Theological Union 

2400 Ridge Road 

Berkeley, CA 94709 

ph: (510) 649-2490 
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fax: (510) 649-1730 
e-mail: kirkdugg@gtu.edu 


Think on These Things: 

We never imagine that when we do too much, we maybe 
sourcing the problem. When we refuse to believe what we see, to 
see that we do too much, our bodies, minds, and spirits always 
suffer. To see is to know who we are, and to ask is my current 
issue worth it? To see is to know that one need not hide, nor 
flaunt their strength, competence and intelligence, but live those 
gifts and graces to the fullest. 
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Soul to Soul 


Soul to Soul now, we walk this road now, 
Through triumph and through tragedy; 
Soul to Soul now, we walk as one now, 

Through struggle onto victory. 


Soul to Soul now, we weave this web now, 
Of connection and of family; 
Soul to Soul now, we guard this web now, 
Of protection and of unity. 


The Spirit is calling us, calling us, calling us onward, 
To live in Her justice, Her truth, 
Her love and Her infinite, infinite, infinite peace; 
The Spirit keeps calling us, calling us, calling us upward, 
To reach for the courage, the clarity, and strength to follow 
wherever, wherever She leads. 


Soul to Soul now, we speak our truths now, 
With courage and with dignity, 
Soul to Soul now, we become our truths now, 
Finding knowledge that will set us free. 


Conference Song by 
Greta Rosenberger 
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Letters 


Hillary Rodham Clinton 
First Lady, United States of America 
Honorary Chair 


Cheryl A. Kirk-Duggan 
Director, Center for Women and Religion 
Asst. Prof. of Theology and Womanist Studies 
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Hillary Rodham Clinton + 11 


The White House 
Washington 
February 26, 1998 


As honorary chair, I am pleased to have this opportuni- 
ty to send greetings to each of you attending the conference, 
“Soul to Soul: Women, Religion & the 21st Century” hosted by 
the Center for Women and Religion of the Graduate Theological 
Union. I am especially pleased to join my voice with yours in 
honoring Dr. Cheryl A. Kirk-Duggan, the new director of the 
Center for Women and Religion. 

Your efforts to address the issues affecting women’s lives 
are commendable. The topics you discuss at this conference 
recognize that if women flourish, then their families will flourish. 
When families flourish, communities and nations flourish. The 
fortunes of women are inextricably tied to the fortunes of our 
communities. I commend you for recognizing the importance of 
offering women the opportunity to learn from and support one 
another. Your efforts celebrate the essential contributions 
women make to their family, community and country. 

The work of the Center for Women and Religion con- 
tributes to the educational, religious and cultural life of our 
nation. May God continue to bless you and your important work. 
Please accept my best wishes for a wonderful conference. 


Hillar dham Clinton 
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Cheryl Kirk-Duggan + 13 
February 24, 1998 


Dear Friends and Supporters 
Center for Women and Religion 


On a Spring evening in May of 1996, I received a phone 
call from the Graduate Theological Union inviting me to consid- 
er becoming the Director of the Center for Women and Religion. 
I had never conceived of doing administrative work: teaching, 
parish ministry, and research were my vocation. After several 
phone calls, site visits, and faxes, the prospect seemed intrigu- 
ing, but I was not yet sure if this was my next career move. 

During my work at Yale University with the Association 
for Religion and Intellectual Life in the Summer of 1996, I was 
weighing this change in vocation. Even after much prayer and 
reflection, I remained unsure as to whether I should relocate 
from the Research Triangle Area to the Bay Area. Changing jobs 
is one thing, changing jobs and moving from East Coast to West 
Coast is another altogether. On our last morning at Yale, I led my 
meditation group on a walking contemplation to a memorial gar- 
den, where we reflected beneath a huge weeping birch tree. | 
could not think of a song to sing to alert the group to end the 
process. That’s when I thought, “Ok God, this is not funny; I 
need a song!” God sent me a song: “Here am I, Send me.” A few 
moments later I knew that God had answered my question 
through the song, a song traditionally sung in my denomination’s 
Annual conference, when the Bishop reads the appointments for 
the next year. Then I knew, “California Here I Come!” 

My friends, I am delighted and honored to wear the 
mantle of Executive Director for the Center for Women & 
Religion, and to be charged with moving the program to the 21st 
Century. The Center has three major goals for us: (1) to serve as 
an international resource, (2) to engage in educational and 
transformational ministries; and (3) have an endowment. We are 
co-sponsoring a conference, “Women and Religion,” with the 
Tenri Yamato Culture Congress in July of 1998, in Tenri Nara, 
Japan. The Tenri Yamato Culture Congress invites the Center for 
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Women and Religion to bring 50 persons to Tenri. (Please see the 
conference announcement in this program booklet.) Under the 
rubric of educational and transformational ministry, we envision 
the Women’s Community Forum, which will focus on women, 
health and spirituality; and our Entrepreneurial Ministry 
Program, where we help equip women and men to be leaders. 
Our motto for 1998 is “Expect Greatness with Love and Joy, 
through God’s Grace!” The Center for Women and Religion will 
rise to greatness with hard work, an attitude of generosity, anda 
courageous spirit. 

Our deepest thanks to First Lady Hillary Rodham 
Clinton and her staff for their support in celebrating “Soul to 
Sou: Women, Religion & the 21st Century.” Our congratulations 
and deep gratitude and thanks to all those who have supported 
the Center for Women and Religion in the past, for those who 
support us now, and for those who will support us in the future. 
To all those who have given of your gifts and graces to make this 
event possible, our heartfelt thanks. 


Sincerely 


Rev. Cheryl A. Kirk-Duggan, Director 
Asst. Professor of Theology and Womanist Studies 
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Celebrating the Struggles, 
Realizing the Visions 


Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza 


Thank you very much for your warm welcome. I first 
want to express my appreciation and gratitude to the organizers 
of this conference, in particular to Dean Margaret Miles and Dr. 
Cheryl Kirk-Duggan, for bringing such a sterling and varigated 
community of scholars together to mark this event. I am very 
excited and honored to be a part of this celebration and I am 
looking foreward to the discussions tomorrow. 

We have gathered here tonight for celebrating the strug- 
gles and accomplishments of the Center for Women and 
Religion. As you well know, the Center was founded in 1970 as 
the Office of Women’s Affairs and it is the oldest center for 
wo/men in theological education. Its educational ministry 
involves academic excellence and leadership as well as commu- 
nity building and shared learning. The Center’s almost thirty 
years of existence is great cause for celebration. 

In particular, we have come together tonight to celebrate 
the installation of Dr. Cheryl Kirk-Duggan, the Center’s new 
director, who brings creative leadership, strength of conviction, 
and innovative scholarship to her new task. In honoring her, we 
honor all the other wo/men who have been asscciated with the 
Center over the years and who have given service, vision, and 
leadership to the Graduate Theological Union’s (GTU) commu- 
nity of wo/men in religion. For all the gifts received and all the 
things accomplished in the past thirty years, we give thanks. 

We have been invited by the leadership of the Center to 
celebrate its new beginning by reflecting on the situation of 
“Wo/men and Religion at the turn to the 21st Century.” With 
Cheryl at the helm, the Center will restructure its programming, 
envisioning a whole range of possibilities for wo/men in theolog- 
ical education in the 21st century. In the future, the Center 
aims to strengthen and expand its interdenominational, inter- 
religious, and international resources. It hopes to build bridges 
between different groups and different generations of wo/men 
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within the United States as well as to facilitate communication 
and collaboration between wo/men around the world. 


The Ekklesia of Wo/men 

In a time of increasing right-wing backlash, the Center 
for Wo/men and Religion must become a focal point and con- 
stitute a significant forum for a virtual worldwide community of 
wo/men in order to embody and represents an ekklesia of 
wo/men in process. What do I mean by the phrase “ekklesia of 
wo/men”? [The Greek word “ekklesia” means assembly, gather- 
ing or congress of full citizens. It is usually translated in English 
as “church,” although the English word “church” derives from 
the Greek word “kyriake” i.e. belonging to the lord/master and 
not from the Greek “ekklesia.” Thus, the best translation of 
“ekklesia” is not “church,” but either “public assembly” or 
“democratic congress of full decision making citizens” or “syna- 
gogue” that is “congregation of the people of God.” The transla- 
tion process, which has transformed “ekklesia/congress” into 
“kyriake/church,” indicates a historical development that has 
privileged the kyriarchal/hierarchical form of church and soci- 
ety. 

In short, the translation of the word ekklesia entails two 
contradictory meanings. One derives from the kyriarchal model 
of household and state in antiquity, which were governed by the 
lord/master/father of the house, to whom freeborn wo/men, free- 
born dependents, clients, and workers as well as slaves were sub- 
ordinated. The other meaning derives from the classical institu- 
tion of democracy that promised freedom and equality to all cit- 
izens but granted it only to elite, propertied, educated male 
heads of household. Hence, the ekklesia of wo/men, understood 
as radical democracy, has never been historically realized 
because wo/men and disenfranchised men were not admitted as 
fully empowered citizens. 

The expression “kyrachy/kyriarchal” is derived from the 
Greek term “kyriake,” meaning belonging to the lord/master. I 
have introduced this word instead of the commonly used term 


d 


“patriarchy” in order to express the multiplicative structures of 
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wo/men’s oppression. Hence, the notion of the ekklesia of 
wo/men can only gather political power when one problematizes 
the gendered construction of the relation between public-politi- 
cal and private-religious spheres and simultaneously identifies 
both religious and civic kyriarchy as sites of political-ideological 
struggles 

By qualifying “ekklesia” with “wo/men,” I seek to lift 
into consciousness that academy, society, and religion are rep- 
resented by elite Western men and have been exclusive of 
wo/men for centuries. Thus the notion of the “ekklesia of 
wo/men”is an oxymoron, a contradiction in terms. It seeks to 
enunciate a vision that connects wo/men’s struggles in biblical 
religions with academic, societal and political movements for 
justice, freedom, and equality. These movements have emerged 
again and again throughout the centuries, I submit, because of 
the disparity between the professed vision of radical democracy 
and the actual kyriarchal reality. 

Moreover, the neologism, “ekklesia of wo/men,” 
attempts to interrupt the prevalent feminist “either-or” alterna- 
tive in which one either totally accepts and defends the acade- 
my and religion as liberating, or leaves them behind as totally 
patriarchal. This either-or alternative has plagued feminist reli- 
gious discourses and movements since the last century. Its dual- 
istic choice has been symbolized theologically with the help of 
the biblical image of Eden/home/family on one hand and of exo- 
dus/wilderness/margins on the other. Still and all, the radical 
democratic imagination, invoked by the notion of “the ekklesia 
of wo/men,” has not yet been able to dislodge itself from the fem- 
inist “either-or” choice that understands church either as fami- 
ly/home or as exodus/liberative community. 

This is, in part, due to the English translation of the 
Greek word “ekklesia.” The contradictory oxymoron, “ekklesia 
of wo/men,” is usually rendered as “women-church.” In this 
process of translation, “ekklesia” tends to lose its radical demo- 
cratic meaning which refers to the political decision making 
congress of the synagogue or assembly of full citizens. While the 
translation, “women-church,” makes the connection between 
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the notions of wo/men and church, it is not able to hold togeth- 
er the notion of “ekklesia” as meaning both democratic assem- 
bly and church. As a result, the intended political valence of the 
term is lost. Yet, my goal in qualifying and circumscribing 
“ekklesia” with the term “wo/men” has been precisely to raise 
into public consciousness the fact that neither church nor soci- 
ety are what they claim to be: ekklesia, that is, the democratic 
congress of equal decision-making citizens. ] 


Understanding of Wo/men 

At this point, I need to explain how I use and write the 
term “wo/men”. I suggest that whenever you hear or read 
“wo/men,” you understand it in the generic sense so as to 
include men. It is well known that in grammatically masculine 
language systems, which understand kyriocentric terms as both 
generic and as gender specific, wo/men always must think at 
least twice, if not three times, in order to adjudicate whether we 
are meant or not by so-called “generic terms,” such as “humans” 
or “the brotherhood of men.” Hence, to use “wo/men” as an 
inclusive generic term goes against the kyriocentric linguistic 
érain. 

Such an inclusive use of “wo/men” invites men to 
“think twice” and to experience what it means not to be 
addressed explicitly. Since all wo/men must arbitrate whether 
they are meant or not, I consider it a good spiritual exercise—at 
least for the next hundred years— for men to learn how to 
engage in the same hermeneutical process! Changing language 
patterns is a very important step toward the realization of a new 
consciousness, for the limits of our language are the limits of our 
world. 

Moreover, I have begun to write “wo/men” with a slash 
in order to indicate that not all wo/men are the same or have an 
essence in common that makes them different from men. There 
are as many differences between wo/men as there are between 
men and wo/men. Wo/men are not just determined by gender, 
but also by race, class, ethnicity, culture, age, sexual preference, 
and religion. Identity is not stable, but changes over the course 
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of time. Hence, it becomes important to ask which wo/men 
come to mind when one speaks of wo/men, religion, and the 21st 
century. Are they right-wing or feminist, black or white, native 
or foreign? Wo/men as much as men are socialized into the 
mindsets and world-views of the dominant culture. They are not 
able to envision a different future just because they are 
“wo/men.” 

Yet, not only the term “wo/man/ wo/men” but also that 
of “feminist” is contested, not just in the general public but also 
among feminists themselves. Within the academy, the term is 
equally controverted. The label “feminist” often is shunned as 
either too political or too ideological by those scholars who pro- 
fess value-neutrality and a positivist ethos of inquiry. Globally, 
popular and academic reactions against feminism are bolstered 
by the United States (U.S.) owned media which periodically pro- 
claim the “death” of feminism, announce the arrival of post-fem- 
inism, or promote “feminist” authors whose work is actually 
antifeminist and funded by right-wing foundations as an antidote 
to feminist emancipatory influences. In a politically repressive 
situation, as we face today, the fertile differences within and 
among feminists are easily turned into divisions. 

For there is not one feminist perspective, but many. 
Feminists come in all sizes, shapes, and colors. Hence, feminist 
studies are usually qualified either along the lines of ethnicity 
and nationality such as African, Latina, European, Italian, 
Native American, Australian or Asian feminist studies; or along 
the lines of oppression and cultural affirmation such as lesbian , 
mujerista, womanist, differently abled, or working class feminist 
studies; or along the lines of religion such as Catholic, Buddhist, 
Jewish, Protestant, Muslim, or Goddess feminist theology; or 
along disciplinary lines such as literary, political, historical, 
anthropological, sociological, cultural, or philosophical feminist 
studies; or according to differing theoretical perspectives such as 
liberal, postmodernist, liberationist, materialist, essentialist, or 
post-colonial feminist theories. 

All these feminist approaches rest on different theoreti- 
cal assumptions, employ different methods of inquiry, have dif- 
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ferent goals, and engender different visions for the future. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that one of the major goals of the Center for 
Wo/men and Religion must be to facilitate discussions between 
these different feminist directions and to provide a public forum, 
an ekklesia for scholars in religion. The Center may therefore 
not understand its work in family terms as “loving sisterhood, 
caring motherhood, or intimate relationships” but in political 
terms as “ekklesia, as a site of struggle over meaning, vision and 
praxis.” 


Celebrating the Struggles 

In a time of rampant backlash and neo-conservatism, as 
well as fundamentalist anti-wo/men polemics around the world, 
we have also been called together tonight as the ekklesia of 
wo/men to deliberate and to reflect on the struggles for change 
in which we are involved. Remembering and celebrating femi- 
nist struggles compels us to discuss our systemic divisions 
wrought by kyriarchal heterosexism, racism, colonialism, and 
class exploitation and to make decisions which strengthen the 
connections and solidarity among us. 

In the past three decades, feminists in religion have 
been, and still are, engaged in multiple and variegated struggles: 
the struggles for equal rights and access to sacred power which 
seek to undo centuries of exclusion from ordination, the strug- 
gles for reproductive rights and the rights of differently abled 
wo/men which affirm wo/men’s bodily integrity, moral agency, 
and personal authority to determine their own lives; the strug- 
gles confronting violence against and the colonialist exploitation 
of wo/men which seek to abolish death-dealing structures and 
the languages of hate; the struggles against exploitative power 
and sacralized hierarchical structures and for reconstructing a 
radical democratic church and society that can repent of and 
undo the horrors of colonialism and other forms of wo/men’s 
oppression, the struggles for wo/men’s theological education and 
teaching authority that seek to overcome the centuries of silenc- 
ing in theology, church, and society; the struggles for a new 
sacred language and communal rituals that re-claim the power of 
Word and sacrament and the authority of religious naming; and 
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finally, the struggles for a different kind of spirituality and liber- 
ating theology that seek to envision and name the Divine anew. 

These political-religious struggles position feminist dis- 
courses in religion within those discourses that continue to 
argue for the radical democratic rights of all people. Such a con- 
textualization evokes the memories of radical democratic strug- 
gles for equal citizenship and full decision making powers 
through the centuries. 

This contextualization understands the death-dealing 
powers of wo/men’s oppression in light of these emancipatory 
struggles, and focuses its attention on the wo/men living on the 
bottom of the kyriarchal pyramid of exploitation. For, the strug- 
gles in which most wo/men around the world are still enmeshed 
are the struggles for survival. Wo/men’s struggles for full citizen- 
ship and rights are intrinsic to these worldwide struggles. We 
have made great strides towards such full citizen status for 
wo/men in religion and society, but we are far from having 
achieved it. The struggle to define human rights as wo/men’s 
rights requires that one take seriously wo/men’s rights struggles 
around the globe, although in a postmodern age this may sound 
quaint. 

While in the 70’s many wo/men were fearful of getting 
too much involved in the academy because they perceived intel- 
lectual work as male dominated, in the 90’s many young and 
not-so-young wo/men scholars have completely accepted their 
academic disciplining. Having become disciplined, they can no 
longer recognize that their academic citizenship has been won 
in the feminist struggles of the past thirty years. 

We celebrate, tonight, that wo/men have moved from the 
margins into the center of university and church, fully aware of 
the danger of co-optation and of loosing our energy of transfor- 
mation if we forget our institutional status as resident aliens. 
The struggles for full citizenship in academy and religion, the 
struggles to produce and articulate knowledge that is liberating 
and rituals that are energizing, I argue, must remain connected 
to and with the struggles for survival and basic wo/men’s rights. 
Since we have become fully aware that knowledge is power, it is 
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crucial to stand accountable for what kind of knowledge, what 
kind of values and theoretical frameworks our speaking and writ- 
ing produce. 

The Center and its leadership, I suggest, is extremely 
well positioned to make the connections and to inter-link the 
struggles between grass-roots wo/men and wo/men in religious 
studies who exercise leadership in religion and academy. Two of 
the most important grass-roots struggles that come to mind are 
the struggle of wo/men on welfare who, in the coming years, will 
barely be able to survive, and the struggle of immigrant wo/men 
who are not welcome here in the United States. 

These connections between wo/men must be made on 
different levels simultaneously: between different groups of 
wo/men around the globe, the international connection; 
between the generations of feminists in religion, the intergener- 
ational connection; and between wo/men in different religions, 
the inter-religious connection. Such an ethos that can inter-link 
the multifaceted struggles of wo/men compels us to articulate a 
spiritual vision for today and the future that appeals to wo/men’s 
imagination of well-being. 


Celebrating the Vision 

Only if we keep focused on the diverse and multi-faceted 
feminist struggles and their inter-linkages, I suggest, will we be 
able to articulate different theoretical perspectives and spiritual 
vision for wo/men in religion at the turn of the 21st century. 
They embody a multiform historical movement for changing 
socio-cultural and religious institutions and structures of domi- 
nation and exploitation in the interest of a future, radically dif- 
ferent from the present world of poverty and oppression. 

However, to imagine such an alternative future today is 
wrought with difficulties. If our imagination and utopian visions 
are always informed and determined by our present socio-polit- 
ical location, we need to scrutinize them with a hermeneutics of 
suspicion. When seeking to shape the future, one can only 
extrapolate from present experience that is always already 
determined by the past. Hence, one needs to analyze the pre- 
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sent in order to articulate the vision and imagination for a new 
humanity and religious community, for one is able to say more 
about one’s own present and socio-political perspectives than 
about wo/men of the 21st century. If one does not want to repro- 
duce the present structures of domination and to project them 
into the future, one needs to be critically aware of wo/men’s 
struggles and hopes in the present. Only if we want to work for 
a different future can our imagination transcend the past and 
present limitations of our vision. As Toni Morrison so forcefully 
states in her novel, Beloved: 

She did not tell them to clean up their lives or to go and 
sin no more. She did not tell them they were the blessed of the 
earth, it’s inheriting meek or it’s glory bound pure. She told 
them that the only grace they could have was the grace they 
could imagine. That if they could not see it, they would not have 
it. [p.88] 

As such a grace-filled imagination, a critical feminist 
vision for liberation is always already a spiritual-religious one, 
even when it does not want to have anything to do with religion. 
Whenever social movements for change combine their emanci- 
patory traditions with the moral forces of religion, they can be 
not only very effective but also very spiritual. The shared spiri- 
tual visions of traditional religions can evoke powerful emotions 
and responses and thereby create a sense of community neces- 
sary to sustain the struggles and visions for an alternative soci- 
ety and world. 

In the next days, we will continue to reflect on wo/men, 
religion, and the 21st century and to search for spiritual visions 
that can sustain the ekklesia of wo/men. The question whether 
and what kind of spiritual imagination and insights feminist 
scholars in religion can contribute toward fashioning a radical 
democratic vision of a world community of wo/men in the 21st 
century remains open. Yet we know with the prophet Habakkuk 
that: 

There is still a vision for its own appointed time, 

eager for its own fulfillment. 

It does not deceive! 
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If it seems to tarry, wait for it; 

It will surely come, it will not delay. [2:2-3] 

Two biblical visions, that of the basileia and that of 
Divine Wisdom, I suggest, have the possibility to provide the 
shape for an utopian imagination of well-being for wo/men in 
biblical religions. The biblical vision of the basileia, of G*d’s 
alternative world of justice and love, imagines the well-being of 
everyone, without exception. In and through feminist struggles 
for change and liberation, the vision of the basileia, of G*d’s 
alternative world of life-giving and transforming power, becomes 
experiential reality today in the midst of the death-dealing pow- 
ers of kyriarchal oppression and dehumanization. 

The ekklesia of wo/men, as the harbinger of G*d’s alter- 
native world of well-being, realizes this vision today by indicting 
kyriarchal racism, nationalism, poverty, neo-colonialism, 
ageism, family violence, and hetero-sexism and by making the 
connections between the diverse struggles against the forms of 
dehumanization. To realize the ekklesia of wo/men as a 
basileia-discipleship of equals means to seek to incarnate the 
vision and promise of the basileia, the commonwealth of G*d; to 
keep alive G*d’s alternative vision for a world of justice and well- 
being. 

This radical democratic, vision of G*d’s alternative 
world and community, inscribed in biblical writings, has again 
and again spawned religious and societal movements of renewal 
in protest against kyriarchal i.e. master/lord/father/husband 
ruled institutions of exclusion and exploitation. These reform 
movements have appealed in the past and still do so today to the 
traditions of freedom, equality, and salvation which have shaped 
the socio-symbolic universes of biblical traditions. They still 
allow us to glimpse the “dangerous memory” of wo/men’s strug- 
gles for a world community of radical equality in the power of 
Divine Wisdom-Spirit. 

Since one way of stealing from us our religious power of 
naming and of bringing about change involves the loss of histor- 
ical memory, feminist theory and theology need to recover the 
memory of wo/men’s struggles against kyriarchy (i.e. the rule of 
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the master/lord/father/husband as the head of household) as a 
feminist heritage. They want to retrieve a feminist history of 
everyday struggles, not just the memory of the suffering and vic- 
timization of wo/men. They also seek to re-possess this heritage 
as the memory of wo/men who have shaped history and religion 
as survivors, interlocutors, and agents of change in the struggles 
against kyriarchal domination and for the realization of the 
basileia, of G*d’s alternative world and society. 

To conclude my short and necessarily simplified reflec- 
tions: We have gathered here tonight to celebrate the challenges 
facing the Center for Wo/men and Religion and its director. The 
challenge today is, I submit, to articulate a Wisdom-vision of 
religious identity, community, and praxis that is not exclusivist, 
triumphalist, or oppressive but helps to create common ground 
and religious visions for a worldwide feminist praxis of solidari- 
ty in the 21st century. Celebrating our diverse struggles and 
realizing our multifaceted visions for every wo/man’s well-being, 
The only grace 


” 


we remain mindful of Toni Morrison’s dictum: 
we can have is the grace we can imagine.” [Beloved, p.88] 

Divine Wisdom, the other name of G*d, may grace us 
with such an imagination. Let us heed Her words of invitation: 

Wisdom has built Her house 

She has set up Her seven pillars 

She has slaughtered Her beasts 

She has mixed Her wine 

She has also set Her table 

She has sent out Her women servants 

to call from the highest places in the town... 

Come eat of my bread 

and drink of the wine I have mixed. 

Leave foolishness and live 

and walk in the way of Wisdom (Proverbs 9:1-4,6). 

As the “wo/men servants” of Divine Wisdom we contin- 
ue to call into being a wo/men’s community of justice that can 
overcome the centuries of wo/men’s silencing and second class 
citizenship in society and religion. As the wo/men servants of 
Divine Wisdom, we are called to imagine the grace we need for 
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tomorrow. This is the summons and charge of Divine Wisdom- 
Spirit that is given today to Dr. Kirk-Duggan and to all of us. 
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Making It Clear? 
Bishop Leontine Kelly 


God bless you for being here, for celebrating women and 
religion, for understanding the oneness of God and the oneness 
of those of us who believe in God, no matter how we manifest 
that faith. Regardless of the structure in which we worship, we 
are children of one God. And if we can’t do more than tolerate 
one another, how do we expect God to even hear us? In the 
African American church, that is, traditional African American 
church, that has not become inhibited, the church that came 
from the tradition of Ezekiel who saw the wheel and in the tra- 
dition of wanting to go home and no more trials, in the tradition 
of all that we have sung about, the church that on the narrow 
end of the tree in slavery was the church, that on Good Friday 
didn’t sing “were you there when they crucified their Lord,” but 
there in the midst of slavery sang, “were you there when they 
crucified my Lord.” There is an understanding, that deep theo- 
logical understanding, that people belong to God, whether they 
know it or not. And some of us who claim to know it are respon- 
sible for making it clear. In the traditional African American 
church service, there’s this cherished response which is just 
that, “Make it clear.” This response encourages the preacher to 
not only interpret clearly the biblical word, but to make the con- 
nection, the application to the context of the lives of the hear- 
ers. 

I was so old when I went to seminary, after my preacher 
husband’s death, my children said that “You gonna be ordained 
and retired at the same time.” I had to go to seminary to learn 
that that application, that connection to the reality to the life of 
those who hear the Word is called, “hermeneutic.” You don’t 
ever have to know that word. All you have to know is that the 
scriptures are clear. We work very hard to cloud and make diffi- 
cult to understand the Word of the Lord, because we want it to 
fit our agenda. But the Word of the Lord is very clear. In the 
Christian lectionary for today, all of the scriptures are so impor- 
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tant, but the Isaiah 58 is one of my favorite scriptures. And, you 
can’t get any clearer than Isaiah. Just listen to the Word of the 
Lord as it is read, as it is called out, the Word of God through the 
chosen voice of the prophet Isaiah. “Shout out. Do not hold 
back. Lift up your voice like a trumpet. Announce to my people 
their rebellion to the house of Jacob their sins. Yet day after day 
they seek me and delight to know my ways. As if they were a 
nation that practiced righteousness.” 

The hermeneutics of that are very clear, today, aren’t 
they? “Call on the Lord day by day as if they were a nation that 
practiced righteousness and did not forsake the ordinances of 
their God. They ask of me righteous judgment. They delight to 
draw near to God. Why do we fast but you do not speak? Why 
humble ourselves and you do not notice. ‘Look,’ the Lord says, 
‘you serve your own interest on your fast day and oppress all 
your workers. Look, you fast only to fight and quarrel and to 
strike with a wicked fist. Such fasting that you do today will not 
make your voice heard on high. Such is the fast that choose, a 
day to humble oneself. Is not this the fast that I choose? 

I want to talk about clarity, commitment, and continu- 
ance. We’ve got to be clear. In my son’s home in Indiana, I read 
a sermon by a young woman, and she told the story of two frogs. 
Pm always looking for good illustrations that will preach. I hear 
a lot that I can’t preach! She tells a story of two small frogs. And 
one of the frogs lived in a small pond and the other frog lived in 
the sea. The frog from the sea got to the small pond and the two 
frogs were talking. The pond frog said, “What is the sea like? Is 
it about half as big as this pond?” And the other frog said “No.” 
And the pond frog said, “Is it as big as this pond?” And the other 
frog said, “I better take you to the sea.” And he took him to the 
sea. And the pond frog could not see the end of the water. The 
sea frog said, “I knew you had to experience this for yourself.” 

God is like that for some of us. God fits into our little 
ponds, where we can croak and paddle and define who God is 
and what God wants. But however God reveals the Godhead to 
whomever God reveals the Godhead, by the power and spirit of 
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God, there is no barrier of language, education, culture, sex, 
color. God is God. And no sea is big enough. My Sunday school 
sings about “God is so high, you can’t get over God; so wide you 
can’t get around God; so low, you can’t get under God. You gotta 
come in by the door.” 

Our God is not a small God. We are small in our think- 
ing and our actions. But God is great. God is able and God’s pur- 
poses in this world are very clear. I believe that God is calling us 
today to be clear about what we’re about as people of God, who- 
ever we are and wherever we are. And knowing as Israel came to 
know, that if you believe in a just God, that God will be true to 
character. We will be judged as a people when we do not do the 
will of God. This one nation, under God, is neither one nation 
nor under God. Not under the will of God. Do you know that 
today we could be afraid to leave our television, watching a war. 
Who would believe that an African would be the Secretary 
General of the United Nations? And for such a time as this! 

It is not always who you pick, not who you want, but the 
person who God would use. I remember in some editorial page 
just a few weeks ago, just before confronting Saddam Hussein, 
General Secretary, Kofi Annan, agreed with the consesus of the 
U.N. committee that he was not the person to go. As a man who 
had been involved with the U.N. some 16 or 20 years, he 
believed in decision making by consensus. Why choose a man of 
peace if you want peace? Here is a man who had to beg the 
United States to pay our debt to the U.N. And we may have 
thought that by paying that, we had that person in our back 
pocket. But there is a man who I do not know and I have not 
seen, but I have watched him in calm and peace go forth, clear 
in his process, he didn’t go on his own. He called a group togeth- 
er and called the heads of state, and even when our president 
went to change their minds, there was some commitment there. 

I don’t know how long it will last, particularly with the 
number of people who are working to make sure the peace does- 
n’t last. You don’t create weapons of mass destruction just to 
look at them. They’re not play toys. You have to have war in your 
heart to begin war. What does God say, “Day after day, they seek 
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me and delight to know my ways as if they were a nation prac- 
ticing righteousness.” Who do we think we are? We are called 
very clearly to be repairers of the breach and restorers of the 
streets to live in. This is a call to us individually, and collective- 
ly, as religious groups and as a people. As I listen to the scrip- 
tures being read, I thought of the words of our local and inter- 
national theologian, Robert McAfee Brown, who says to us “the 
power of love is greater than the love of power.” ! “Day after day, 
they seek me and delight to know my ways as if they were a 
nation that practiced righteousness.” 

The other scripture from the Gospel on this first Sunday 
of Lent, in my tradition, is that of the temptation of Jesus. Those 
of us who’ve heard it over and over need to keep reading it any- 
how because, in that particular part of the biblical Word, Jesus 
is full of the Holy Spirit. And when you're full of the Holy Spirit, 
youre already full of whatever’s going to happen. Full of the Holy 
Spirit, Jesus turns from the Jordan, where he was baptized, to 
the desert, where for forty days he was tempted by the Devil. 
The Devil tempted him first because he knew he was hungry. “If 
you are the son of God, command these stones to come alive and 
into a loaf of bread.”(Mtt 4:3) And Jesus answers him with the 
scriptural records; he goes back into the Judaic understanding. 
In Dueteronomy it is written”One does not live by bread alone.” 
Deuteronomy says that “many years before, God humbled you 
by letting you hunger than by feeding you with manna with 
which neither you nor your ancestors were acquainted in order 
for you to understand that one does not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that comes out of the mouth of the Lord.” That’s 
what feeds you. That’s what clear. We don’t get very full on it 
because we don’t listen to it. We don’t read it. 

Then, the Devil leads Jesus high up and shows him all 
the kingdoms of the world and says, “I'll give them to you. All the 
authority has been given to me. I’m the lord of this earth and I’ll 
give it to you if you then will worship me. It will all be yours.” 
And Jesus answered “Worship the lord your God and serve only 
the Lord.” 
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Maybe Jesus remembered my favorite Bible story when 
I was a child, Meshach, Shadrach, and Abednego. When I think 
about the King saying, “If you will just worship my God, then I 
will set you free, but if you don’t, you’re going in the fiery fur- 
nace.” Talk about commitment. Meshach, Shadrach, and 
Abednego were thrown into the fiery furnace by King 
Nebucannezar, but before they were, the King said “Let’s see 
what your God is gonna do about it.” And they said, “Even if God 
doesn’t do a thing about it, we still will worship one God.” 

And then, the third temptation, the Devil takes Jesus to 
Jerusalem and places him on the pinnacle and says to him, “If 
you are the son of God, throw yourself down, for it is written, the 
angels of the Lord will take care of you.” Jesus always comes 
back with what the scripture says; “Do not tempt the Lord your 
God.” There’s enough testing out there for you. You don’t have 
to test God. How much clearer can the scriptures be than that 
the purposes of God have to do with the ways that we treat one 
another. And that is why coming out of the temptations for 
awhile, the Devil lets Jesus know that he’s not finished with him 
yet. 

Jesus then goes to the synagogue and proclaims with the 
words of the Isaiah, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me.” And the 
Spirit is not without purpose. The Spirit is not just to make us 
feel S00d when we experience the power and presence of the 
Spirit. The purpose of the Spirit of the Lord, the purpose of the 
anointing, Jesus said, is that “the Spirit has sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives, recovery of sight to the blind, to proclaim 
the year of the Lord’s favor.” Jesus is reflecting the experience of 
his own faith. Isaiah has already told us, as have prophet after 
prophet, “Seek the Lord and the Lord may be found.” The Lord 
is found in your neighbor. And you can’t do as Amos said, “Beat 
up your poor and expect God to accept your sacrifices.” God 
wants you. Whoever you are and whatever facet you serve, God 
wants you. God wants commitment to God. How much clearer 
can God be for us? 

In reading Diane Nue’s, the co-director for WATER, writ- 
ing on healing, I wonder how much clearer you can get than in 
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the context of her prayer. “Healing takes many forms,” she says, 
“from swallowing Grandma’s home remedy to having your scalp 
massaged and shampooed, from receiving a reconciling embrace 
to sobbing alone, we find healing through a sympathetic listener, 
a forgiving hug, a crying sparrow, a belly laugh, an herbal bath, 
a quiet time with nature, a moving sermon, a powerful 
Eucharist, a meaningful ritual. Pain and violence exist in our 
world. We need healing. Women and children have been violat- 
ed. We need healing. A woman is battered every fifteen seconds 
in the United States. We need healing. Rape is committed every 
six minutes. We need healing. One woman in every four will be 
sexually assaulted in her lifetime. We need healing. Women are 
violated in pastoral counseling. We need healing. Half the vic- 
tims of sexual abuse are under eleven. We need healing. One of 
every seven married women is a victim of domestic abuse. We 
need healing. Healing has twin aspects. We need healing now, 
and empowerment for the future. It happens from within and 
without. External healing. Inner healing. Healing restores the 
restoration with self, with others and with the Holy One.” You 
can’t get any clearer than that. 

Diane Nue has brought us to understand that the facts of 
our lives are not just facts thrown out there, there are individu- 
als and groups of people that call us to hear clearly and then 
react to them. Jesus says that “the spirit of the Lord is upon me” 
and lists all the things that he is called to do in the words of 
Isaiah, and then, when the disciples of John come to him and say 
“are you the one or should we wait for another?” Jesus says to 
them, “go back and tell John what you heard me read from 
Isaiah in the synagogue the other day. If you do not act under 
the authority of God’s purposes, then you are not living out 
God’s purposes for your life. And it’s wonderful to thank the Lord 
for the blessings that God has given you. But the blessings that 
God has given you are connected to your neighbor and your 
neighbor needs a blessing through you. It is so clear, how do we 
let ourselves off the hook so easily?: preaching every Sunday, 
going to church, going to the synagogue, going to the temple, 
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going to our places of worship, hearing all of this. And then we 
go on as if it made absolutely no difference in the world. 

We could have gone to war this weekend and may yet go, 
but who will stand and say “hear am I and I stand for God and | 
do not believe that God calls us to war.” I would say that if 
women do not stand up against war then God will judge us for it. 
These are our sons and our daughters. They belong to men too, 
but war for centuries has been decisioned by men. Why do we 
have to go along with that stuff? I’m not ready to start on grand- 
children with the same kind of foolishness. Neil Fisher gives us 
one of the clearest statements in his Truth and Tradition, a 
kind of conversation about the future of one denomination. He 
said that if you look at our country, we are now a pluralistic 
nation. And we are, or soon will be, a nation of minorities who 
are minorities only in the context of this nation. But in the con- 
text of the world, people are not minorities, they belong to peo- 
ple. I remember a Mexican saying once, when he got caught at 
the border, he was just coming home to California which was 
taken by his people. But Neil helps us see in the 21st century, 
realizing what Paul meant, in his day and time, when he says, 
“[ve been teaching my brothers and sisters.” 

Paul didn’t call me, anyhow; Jesus called me and I 
believe brother Paul’s theology is so clear, fundamentally, that if 
Paul were living today, Paul would be at the nuclear test site 
walking for peace. Culturally, he says, there is no single great 
middle class. And a country without a strong middle class is a 
country in trouble. Sociologists speak of a cultural left and a cul- 
tural right with a disappearing middle: a country like a doughnut 
with no middle. And the poor are so poor that they are in the sub 
class, sociologically. God did not create sub-humans. They are 
sub-human because our socio-economic decisions do not 
include their better life. And we can afford it. If we can afford the 
kind of sophisticated weapons, we can afford to feed people. 

I never finish, but I do stop. 

Listen to the words who for me and for many was a clear 
prophet during this time. Dr. Samuel DeWitt Proctor died during 
the Fall, 1997, and religion in America lost a powerful voice: a 
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clear communicator and interpreter, theologically of the word of 
God. In visiting in Atlanta, I picked up a fraternity magazine on 
my nephew’s table and there read an article by Samuel DeWitt 
Proctor written in 1983. The editor found it so relevant to today 
that he had to reprint it. And if it isn’t clear to you, then Id like 
to talk to you sometime and not on the phone because it’s very 
clear to those of us who come from some experiences. It talks 
about the Black community and the religious right. And this is 
not the Christian religious right. He says, “The emergence of a 
new religious right wing movement in America, and this is in 
1985, has become one of the most discouraging developments 
for Black people since the days of Woodrow Wilson and Warring 
Hardy.”4 I have problems when people always ask me, “Why do 
you always talk about racism? Why do you always talk slavery?” 
If we can’t talk to one another about slavery, then we’re never 
going to be able to understand one another. There are too many 
people with slave mentalities today. 

With the bomb in Oklahoma City, all of us knew that it 
was an eastern terrorist! And the FBI has watched the militia 
grow: the klan in uniform. Watch them grow, they’ve got all the 
Statistics on it. How come the Black Panthers couldn’t live long 
enough for somebody to do a statistic on them? 

You see, there is a connection between the Word of God 
and the decisions we make, privately and corporately. And we 
must listen for God’s judgment. I heard a young preacher say last 
Sunday, “I’m always hearing about people say that they deserve 
this or they deserve that.” He said, “You don’t really want what 
you deserve.” 

Listen to Dr. Proctor. “The climates that these two pres- 
idents {Woodrow Wilson and Warren Harding) established by 
their benign neglect of Blacks, permitted the Klan, the lynch 
mobs, state legislatures, and the judiciary to treat the rights and 
status of Blacks with vulgar contempt. It has been especially to 
Black Christians because the movement uses the language of 
faith. That is “born again,” and coats itself in piety. But its aims 
and commitments are alien to the mind of God. There is in the 
movement an idolatrous supernationalism, a callous disregard of 
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the poor, a racist response to school integration, and what is per- 
haps the most cynical, the “Christian subservience to the rich.” 
Supplying adoration of the mighty by the psychophant, obse- 
quious asset to every move suggested to provide license to the 
government to marry the rich and abandon the poor. The new 
right found, as Richard Nixon did also, that the country had been 
led into a major social reform era by presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson for which there was meek moral consensus.” This is 
why I hold women particularly responsible. Women train chil- 
dren and we’re the biggest number in terms of who my child is 
going to school with. And what is going on in the private schools 
in terms of what we can admire, can be done in the public 
schools if we put the money there and have the guts to stand up 
and say, these are God’s children and they need to be schooled 
in the humanities and they need all that there is to know, they 
need an education. We train our children. And we begin with 
maids sometimes, so we bare responsibility. The African 
proverb: if you teach a man, you teach an individual. If you 
teach a woman, you teach a nation. And it’s applicable. Our chil- 
dren have been taught to hate, rather than to love. They discov- 
ered that in reaction to the war on poverty. 

When I was bishop in Carey, I happened to go to a 
church with the district superintendent, and in our church 
(Methodist) the bishop appoints the minister, and we know that 
and I’ve been Methodist all my life. I went with a superintendent 
who had some problems with the congregation, because their 
minister was retiring. | knew they had problems because they 
had sent me the resume of the new pastor they were hiring and 
his picture. I said to the district super-intendent, “you must 
need some help because there are some things that aren’t being 
clarified there.” And sure enough, I went to northern California 
with him to meet with the committee that in discipline requires 
only nine people and the church was packed. And I said, this 
isn’t this kind of meeting. I met with them and told them. And a 
lady came up to me, pillar of the church. She said, “Bishop Kelly, 
I just came here to tell you that if such and such happens, this 
church will not get one penny of the money my husband left for 
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it.” And I had to say, “my sister, ’m very sorry that you feel that 
way, but the church of Jesus Christ is not about money.” 

When I met with the group of the committee that’s 
responsible and thanked them for their letter and the picture of 
the person (I was reared very graciously and was trained that 
way) and was grateful for their interest and input into the 
process. And a man who had been so angry, stood up and he took 
the book of discipline of our church in one hand and the Bible 
in the other hand and he said, “Bishop Kelly, this discipline is 
your bible and this Bible is my bible.” I said, “That Bible is my 
Bible also, and if you’re Methodist, that discipline is the law of 
your church and it has been ordered and made up in the most 
democratic process with representatives from all over the world 
who are of our denomination.” He didn’t bother me because he 
was old. And I’m 78 next week, so I know. The thing that dis- 
turbed me was a young man, the age of my children, who stood 
with tears running down his face and said, “Bishop Kelly, I joined 
this church to keep my children pure. And you might send us 
anybody as a pastor.” Oh, you religious bodies! Anybody as a 
pastor. I fooled with that line long enough to be sure that he was 
talking about racial purity. 

And I said, “my brother, the very fact that you can look 
at me and talk about racial purity. 1 am African-American and | 
have no business being this discolored! My color is a product of 
the slave system of this country and you talk to me of racial puri- 
ty? There’s nothing in the scripture that tells me that the church 
has anything to do with racial purity. When you can find it, you 
tell me. All I can find is ‘Whosoever will bless the Lord. All I can 
hear is that all are people of God. All I can hear of is a God who 
created all in equality. That God’s self wanted relationship so 
much that after everything was perfect God said that I’m still 
lonely and in the words of James Weldon Johnson, created a 
human being, male and female in the image of God who could 
relate to one another and to God and form a community so that 
in the polytheism of the middle east, people would know that not 
only were these people who believed in one God but who relat- 
ed to one another in such a way that they knew that they were 
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brothers and sisters. Children of their God. How clear can you 
make it? 

The next night, they weren’t happy with me when I left. 
I went into the pulpit, the church was filled except for one whole 
section. I wondered where the section was and then I counted as 
ninetypeople came in with red, white, and blue name tags on. 
And they sat there like, “let us hear you preach to us.” And I 
said, “my brothers and sisters, we are responsible for one anoth- 
er and to one another,” and somehow the spirit of the Lord was 
upon me and when it was over, I was standing in the reception 
line and they didn’t have to come over, but the whole group of 
the ninety people and the chair of the committee that rejected 
me came over and said, “Bishop Kelly, we will be glad to work 
with whatever pastor you and the superintendent send us.” That 
wasn’t the thing that struck me so deeply. He said, “We didn’t 
expect to find the Holy Spirit here.” Where do think the Spirit of 
God is if not in the religious body? 

Isaiah has said it over and over again, this is no easy 
world. But God promises to be with you. If some of our greatest 
Christian hymns sung all over the world sing “How firm a foun- 
dation, ye saints of the Lord, is laid for your faith in God’s excel- 
lent word.” What more can God say than to you God has said? 
To those who seek refuge. God says do not give up. I am with 
you. Youre not called to be comfortable, you’re called to risk. Be 
not afraid, for Iam your God, I will fill you. I call you. I will be 
with you through your deepest distress. My grace, all sufficient, 
will be your supply. When you lean on our God, God will not for- 
sake you. As the three, young Israelites said, even if God does- 
n't, God is still God. If the person next to you is not your neigh- 
bor, then who is? Knowing that the end is not the end of the 
work of God. It is not dependent upon those who see it, it is 
dependent on God and if you pray to God and say, God, by your 
miraculous power . . .all things will be made clear 


Notes 


1Comments shared during a women’s community group 
meeting in San Mateo, CA, where the author was a participant. 
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Dynamics of a Graduate Program for 
Women and Religion Studies 


Mary E. Hunt 


When I came to Berkeley from Harvard as a graduate 
student in 1974, I had two needs that I decided to fulfill the first 
week. I needed a pool where I could swim, so I found Hearst 
Women’s Gym, note my deep theological priorities!, and, I need- 
ed a place to meet and work with other women, so I went direct- 
ly to the Graduate Theological Union (GTU) women’s center. 
Director Sally Dries welcomed me to what was then the Office of 
Women’s Affairs (OWA); a name later changed to protect the 
innocent! 

I recall vividly an early OWA Board meeting when I was 
first there as a young graduate student. Pioneer feminist the- 
ologian, Anne McGrew Bennett, and long-time, beloved GTU reg- 
istrar, Betty Over, were on the board then. I remember being 
clad in running shoes and a tee shirt, slipping into a meeting, 
next to their well-groomed and always proper selves. They could 
not have been more welcoming, an early indication that the 
Center for Women and Religion (CWR) meant to be an inclusive 
and empowering place. It made all the difference in my educa- 
tion. Little did any of us dream that what we were about then 
would endure this long and in such substantial, not to mention 
stylish, ways. Only in the Bay Area could what began as the 
Office of Women’s Affairs become a major Center for Women and 
Religion! I think of those early sisters with deep gratitude on 
this celebrative occasion. May their spirits soar among us! 

I bring greetings from colleagues at the Women’s 
Alliance for Theology, Ethics and Ritual, WATER, where I work, 
and through WATER, the well wishes of many colleagues 
throughout the world who engage in the kind of feminist libera- 
tion theology that has been part of CWR’s mandate from the 
beginning. 

My remarks on “Dynamics of a Graduate Program for 
Women and Religion Studies,” our panel’s assignment, focus on 
three aspects of this huge topic: 
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1. I will look at what has changed in a foundational or 
contextual way since the founding of CWR and other programs 
of its vintage. 

2. I will look at aspects of two programs in which I am 
currently involved as concrete examples of how those changes 
demand that programs look and are different. 

3. I will outline what I think the implications are of 
these insights for graduate theological education in general and 
for the CWR/GTU situation in specific. 

My goal in all of this is to contribute to the shaping of 
what I hope will be the premier program of its kind here at GTU, 
because we have all the ingredients. My goal is also to encour- 
age colleagues in other institutions to think along similar lines. 


(1) What has changed in a foundational or contextual way 
since the founding of CWR and other programs of its vintage 
for women in theological education. 

I think three basic changes have taken place since we 
began this kind of work in the 1970's. In that post-Vietnam hey- 
day of the women’s movement era, there was still a sense of 
country rather than of world, of three religions rather than of 
many, and of liberationist trends in theology. Today, by con- 
trast, the three shaping factors are socio-economic globalization, 
religious pluralism, and religious fundamentalism. 

Globalization, in brief, is the “expansive evolution of 
systems such as economies, governments, media, culture, and 
communications toward international integration and coordina- 
tion.”! In practice, globalization has all of the positive aspects 
with which we are so familiar: air travel, Internet access, fax, 
and so on. But in reality, globalization literally cashes out to 
more decisions being made for increasingly larger sectors of the 
world by increasingly fewer people. 

Some transnational companies, like Nike, for example, 
have budgets that rival those budgets of some developing coun- 
tries. Decisions made in such company boardrooms carry extra- 
ordinary weight. Transnational corporations are rapidly over- 
lapping with governments as the seats of power. Likewise in 
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technology, with the advent of computers/fax/World Wide 
Web/Internet, there is a geometric increase in speed and scope 
for those who are on-line, and an equal and opposite disempow- 
erment of those who are not. Air travel has increased far beyond 
the ability of medicine to keep up with the jet speed spread of 
some forms of disease. The gap that used to exist between rich 
people and poor people is now the gap between those with 
investments and those without. 

Theological education, whether by intent or not, is glob- 
alized - something I applaud. But such globalization can mean 
that we increase the distance between ourselves and our near 
neighbors in favor of those who are far away and well connect- 
ed, an elitist approach none of us wants. It is important to real- 
ize that the very internationalization of theology itself can be an 
exercise in increasingly sophisticated injustice. Bottom line: 
global economic and political analyses need to be central to our 
concerns as we shape the future at CWR. 

A second major factor in the USA, and increasingly 
around the world, is the increased pluralism of religions. Diana 
Eck, Professor of Comparative Religion and Indian Studies, and 
Director of the Pluralism Project at Harvard University, 
describes the religio-cultural landscape in the USA as one in 
which we have moved from a three religion culture (Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish) to one in which there are “more Muslims than 
Episcopalians, more Muslims than Presbyterians, perhaps soon 
more Muslims than Jews.”2 She writes: “America today is part 
of the Islamic, the Hindu, and the Confucian world. It is pre- 
cisely the interpenetration of ancient civilizations and cultures 
that is the hallmark of the late twentieth century.” 

This is the changing religious context in which we femi- 
nists find ourselves, a far cry from thirty years ago when Jesuit, 
Dominican, and Franciscan seemed like exotic flavors at GTU. 
It is a religious pattern that is increasingly common throughout 
the world. In Latin America, for example, one sees the end of 
Catholic hegemony in sight, and the emergence of Protestant 
Evangelical, Jewish, and yes, even Buddhist and Hindu influ- 
ences in some communities, especially in Brazil. It used to be 
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conventional wisdom that to know one religion was to know all 
religions. Now it seems that to know one religion, as Professor 
Eck observes, is to know no religion at all. What this means for 
feminist work in religion is obvious - that it must be multi-faith 
and that we must constantly ask what part our way of doing 
theo-ethics plays in the global conversation. This is an espe- 
cially critical question when we women bring our religious views 
into the public policy arena. 

The third factor, which was simply not as relevant in the 
70’s, is the rise of religious fundamentalism. This takes myriad 
forms, from the well documented work of the Christian 
Coalition, and its Catholic counterpart, to the claims of Islamic 
groups, such as those that oppress Tailbone women. Gone are 
the days when liberation theologies received much air time, and 
here are the days when major media outlets turn reflexively to 
conservative religionists as the voice of religion, marginalizing 
the rest as they go. I read this as backlash against our efforts. 

Religious fundamentalism has its subtle academic cog- 
nates. One such experience is the renewed emphasis on a patri- 
archal hermeneutics of religion and science, a discourse that is 
too often carried on in the main as if the various liberation the- 
ologies had never happened. Much of what now passes as 
“important” theological reflection goes on blissfully and well 
funded as if science’s discussion partner were a monolithic 
Western, Christian, White, male, academic. Nothing new here, 
but a stark reminder of how little impact we have had, or, to put 
a kinder spin on it, how much work lies ahead. 

A related form of backlash surfaces closer to home in 
some feminist postmodern thinking that seems to steer clear of 
any notions of normativity, not to mention clarity and accessi- 
bility of ideas. Here, I single out no specific persons, rather a 
tendency that keeps such discourse fairly well confined to the 
academy and such persons far from the theo-political fray. All 
this adds up to a signal challenge to us as we create new pro- 
grams. Dealing with fundamentalism is work enough, but in 
keeping with the founding spirit of this movement, I believe that 
we need to stay close to the ground when it comes to making our 
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efforts effective where most people live, especially those who are 


poor and marginalized. 


(2) Concrete examples of new programs 

In order to keep an emphasis in real people in real situ- 
ations, I am involved with two concrete projects that were craft- 
ed out of this new context and have insights to offer on how fem- 
inist/womanist/mujerista theological education needs to change. 

The Shared Garden project is a jointly conceived and 
sponsored feminist theological educational project by Con-spi- 
rando in Chile, Pe No Chao in Brazil, and WATER in the USA. 
We have had 2 two-week sessions, one in Santiago with 50 
women from 10 countries, and one in Washington with 35 
women from 15 countries. We plan a third gathering in Brazil 
the summer of 1998. Content in the USA was focused on 
“Moving Beyond Violence,” 
Tai Chi, and visits to Congress. It was obviously interreligious 
and international. But the most difficult problem has been, and 


with lectures, workshops, liturgies, 


will continue to be, planning for and designing educational expe- 
riences which “work” for people who come from a range of dif- 
ferent starting points. 

This is not a new problem in feminist theological educa- 
tion, but it is a real one if we are serious about breaking the 
hegemony of academic discourse while at the same time pre- 
serving the rigor necessary to equip one another to work in the 
rough and tumble of theo-politics. Having been trained in the 
linear, logical, left brain way, I have a certain allergy to more 
rounded, intuitive, so-called right brain activities, an allergy I 
think many academics share. But I am gradually coming to see 
how many people we thus systematically eliminate from theolo- 
gy when what we have been taught, and indeed what we teach, 
holds sway. I am not advocating a reduction in rigor, but encour- 
aging a common conversation on how experiential, ritualized, 
and artistic expressions can become more than add-ons, extras 
in feminist work in religion. I observe that many women whose 
voices remain outside of the conversation are Saying important 
things, which I for one need to hear. Feminist theological edu- 
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cation in the next several decades will do well to find ways both 
to incorporate them and to remain silent long enough to hear 
what they have to say. 

The second such project is not a WATER project per se, 
but another coalition effort, this time under the sponsorship of 
the Religious Consultation on Population, Reproductive Health 
and Ethics, directed by Daniel C. Maguire in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. It has the charming name, “Good Sex: Women’s 
Religious Wisdom on Sexuality.” Professor Patricia Beattie Jung, 
Professor Radhika Balakrishnan, and I lead it. 

We have gathered an international, interreligious team 
of scholars and activists, thirteen doing the research and writing, 
but consulting with dozens of others. We seek to discover the 
positive dimensions of sexuality for women in our respective tra- 
ditions, knowing, as we do so well, the negative ones. We are try- 
ing to bring, what Maguire calls, “the renewable moral energy of 
religion” to bear on the serious problems of our time. Our ulti- 
mate aim is to bring the fruits of our research into the public 
arena via public policy. For example, imagine “Good Sex in 
Capitalism,” a literal look at what the market will bear. Consider 
a Jewish approach to “Guilty Pleasures: When Sex is Good 
Because it is Bad,” or think about “Chinese Women’s Wisdom on 
Female Pleasure” or my own work on the project, tentatively 
entitled, “Just Good Sex,” an attempt to relate justice and plea- 
sure from a Catholic feminist perspective. 

We have met once as a team to get acquainted in an 
intentionally interactive, scholarly process, a far ery from sim- 
ply collating essays. Our first drafts will be read and critiqued 
before our second meeting, when we will discuss the public pol- 
icy implications of our work. We hope to explore what is this 
“commodity,” called women’s sexuality, in capitalism and how 
can it be seen differently. We hope to publish not only a schol- 
arly volume, but some form of briefing book that can be used in 
policy making. We have in mind groups such as the United 
Nations and foundations that grant monies to population, 
domestic violence, and women’s health programs. To have solid 
feminist religious scholarship as a counterpoint to the kyriar- 
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chal* (i.e. the oppressive rule of the master/lord/father/husband 
as the head of household) views, that have passed as theological 
work in the public arena, will be a step forward. 


(3) Implications of these insights for graduate theological 
education in general and for the CWR/GTU situation in partic- 
ular 

I have stressed that the globalized, pluralistic context, 
plagued by religious fundamentalism, is the one in which we now 
find ourselves. In response, I have suggested that economic and 
political concerns be given more focus; that marginalized 
women be included on their own terms, even when it means 
changing our normative ways of working; and that public policy 
implications and public, accessible education be worked out so 
that we bring our religious insights to the work of anti-racism, 
economic justice, and social equality, beginning with gender 
equality and sexual integrity. These are just a few components 
of such a program, which will need to include projects with chil- 
dren if we are to take seriously how change happens. I imagine 
much of this work will be done on-line as opposed to in the class- 
room, through communal projects rather than individualized 
work, probably even on other continents as well as here. 

Some might think that I am talking about a subject other 
than graduate theological education in this regard, but I beg to 
differ. Gone are the days when our primary task was to prepare 
ministers for congregational leadership, though that remains an 
honorable and increasingly female field. Rather, the parameters 
of ministry have widened and the needs of a globalized and 
increasingly unjust world have deepened such that our programs 
require, in my judgment, more of what I have outlined, if we are 
to use the rigorous theological thinking to best advantage and in 
ways technologically appropriate to our times. 

This will necessitate wholesale retooling of curricula and 
indeed of professorial people’s skills. It will require changing the 
default on our expectations so that good teaching and careful 
scholarship are joined by the expectations of international social 
involvement and attention to the difference our work makes to 
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those who are poor and marginalized, especially women. I do 
not mean to lay more burdens on already overloaded faculty, 
especially women, but to insist that, as we prepare our col- 
leagues and our replacements, we do so in this new fashion and 
not in the 19th century mode we inherited. 

My enthusiasm for this approach is rooted in reality. It 
is people with our kind of training — the ability to think broad- 
ly and widely, to imagine and create, to apply knowledge to con- 
crete problems - who will be needed in the future job market. 
Our work will be varied — in public policy and education, in 
ministry of course, but also in industry, in government, and in 
computers. Work is what progressive funders, large and small, 
will find attractive because work will make a difference both for 
theological education and, more importantly, for people in need. 

If the Center for Women and Religion can inaugurate 
this kind of program in the next century, we will honor the work 
of our founders, reinforce the current work, and launch a major 
initiative that will transform theological education for everyone. 
Iam confident that CWR can do it. Good luck to Cheryl and col- 
leagues. Let all of us know how we can help. 


Notes 
l“Women’s Lives in a Changing World,” 
Interhemispheric Resource Center Newsletter, Albuquerque, 
NM 87196-4506 (Box 4506), January 1995, p. 2. 
2Diana Eck, p. 40. 
STbid., 41. 
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Women Revitalizing Religion 
Carol Ochs 


As women, we contribute to religion not simply for the 
sake of justice—although justice requires that our insights be 
included—but for wholeness. A religion that is going to serve us, 
sustain us, nourish us, and be transmitted to the next genera- 
tion, must be whole and must, therefore, include our contribu- 
tions. I see women contributing to religion in five important 
areas: expanding the canon; interpreting biblical history; 
restructuring theology; enlarging human boundary conditions; 
and understanding that we are created in the image of God. 


Expanding the Canon 

There are women in the Bible who are on the periphery, 
or just beyond our sight. We need to bring them forward, lift 
them up, and hear their story. When Jacob sees God, his name 
is changed to “Israel,” which then becomes the name of a peo- 
ple. By contrast, when Hagar sees God, she drops out of the text. 
Furthermore, no woman would have transmitted the Bible and 
left the story of Dinah where the text leaves it. We want to know 
what happens to her after she is raped, not how her brothers 
exacted their revenge. 

Fortunately, women are now writing midrash. They are 
using many sources, including the most essential source, their 
own human experiences. In thinking about Dinah, I concluded 
that what she needed was another woman who could help her 
deal with the trauma left by what had happened to her. And who 
would that be? I first thought of Leah, a remarkably resilient 
woman - she had, after all, lived all those years with a man who 
preferred her sister. But I also know that a mother is not always 
the right person to talk to her adult daughter. Realizing that, 
Leah could direct her to another woman, Deborah. Deborah 
turns up only twice in the biblical narrative, both times in 
Genesis, yet the two glancing references are remarkably preg- 
nant. The first identifies her as the handmaid of Rebecea, and 
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the second tells us where she is buried. That does not appear to 
tell us much about her life, until we realize that if we are told 
where she is buried, she must have been important to some- 
one—enough, anyway, to take note of her burial place. 
(Incidentally, we do not even know where Rebecca was buried.) 

The only other information we have about Deborah is 
something we learn indirectly. Isaac was the sole one of the 
patriarchs who was monogamous (bless him!), suggesting that 
Deborah was celibate. And the reason that that is important and 
relevant to Dinah is that Deborah lived a life that made a differ- 
ence to someone, and yet her life was not defined by a relation- 
ship toa man. She was not someone’s wife, nor was she some- 
one’s mother. What she could have taught Dinah was that life 
can have meaning and purpose if it is defined in a new way. 

These stories are important because we look to the 
women in the Bible as role models, and we do not want to 
restrict ourselves to women who follow a male model, as Judith 
did in beheading an enemy, or to women who meet a male view 
that a woman should be beautiful, as was Esther. Maybe those 
are not our own most desired attributes: we might want the 
resiliency of a Leah, or the anonymity but tremendous strength 
of a Deborah. 


Interpreting Biblical History 

Women make a difference in terms of our perspective on 
the biblical stories, which are usually told from a male point of 
view. Women have already influenced the study of secular histo- 
ry, which used to be limited to conquests, wars, treaties, and 
other matters from which women were largely excluded. Biblical 
history has undergone a similar change, and people now realize 
that we can learn a great deal by looking at the texture of ordi- 
nary life in earlier times. So, in addition to looking at the 
treaties, we now look at the cookbooks to learn what spices were 
being used and therefore which countries were trading with each 
other. The importance of this approach to history, especially bib- 
lical history, is that, if we look at day-to-day living, we find God 
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not only on top of Mount Sinai, but also around the campfires of 


our ancestors. 


Restructuring Theology 
Theological systems deal with three major topics: the 


nature of God; how we ground our ethics; and how we view mat- 
ter and the material world. 

Although theologians have been theorizing for centuries 
about the nature of God, their abstruse ideas of what God must 
be like are divorced from any life experience. Feminist theolo- 
gians have set aside this essentially arid approach and have 
stressed the importance of openness to the experience of God’s 
presence; in other words, we have begun to validate our own 
experiences. We have all had these experiences. For myself, I 
remember looking at my newborn daughter, her bouquet of toes, 
the delicate pink shell of her ear, and as I wondered and mar- 
veled, I also knew that I was not alone. 

Sometimes the occasions on which we sense God’s pres- 
ence are less than positive. Women have traditionally been the 
ones to care for the sick and dying. In doing so we find ourselves 
possessed of strength that we know cannot be just ours, and 
once again, we gain information as to the nature of God. 

In the realm of ethics, women’s approach is to hold that 
if it is not ethical, it did not come from God. We try to keep 
ethics at the heart of our contribution and understand that every 
rule or law must be considered in light of the particular event, 
its context, its uniqueness. After someone has committed an act, 
and before we render any judgment, we want to know the per- 
son’s background, home situation, and problems of the moment. 
Our interest in the whole context provides an important balance 
to the more abstract ethical laws. 

How do we view matter and the material world? Women 
have been very strong in fighting dualism, the idea that mind 
and body are separable. Dualism is a notion that underlies 
asceticism: denying the body while feeding the mind. But chal- 
lenging dualism intellectually is not enough, unless we realize 
that the strongest ways we have for transmitting our values are 
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non-cognitive. If, for example, we really want to instill our beliefs 
into the marrow of our children’s bones, we cannot simply talk 
to them, we must live our lives fully, according to our beliefs. 

Let us imagine the ancient Temple service in Jerusalem. 
We approach the Temple, climbing up, up, up in the heat and the 
brilliant light. We enter into the Temple precincts and immedi- 
ately notice a change in the light—it has grown darker. We smell 
the incense, hear the sound of singing. What we experience— 
what the Jews experienced when the Temple actually stood—is 
a feeling so powerful that Jews and Christians to this day try to 
recapture it in their liturgy. 

But the true Temple was not destroyed, it was simply 
transported into every one of our homes. Our table has become 
the altar, whether we are sitting at it polishing the silver for 
Passover or sitting around it, enjoying a holiday meal. The rich 
associations of the white table cloth, the candles, the special 
foods, even the dull ache from hours of cooking and cleaning in 
preparation for the celebration, all contribute to the meaning of 
the holiday. They form part of the implicit sacred text found in 
the home, built in a religious context and in the life we conduct 
day to day. 


Enlarging Human Boundary Conditions 

Philosophers and theologians of the past have defined 
five so-called “boundary conditions”: circumstance (what we 
cannot control); conflict; guilt; suffering; and death. But we 
should also realize that these are carefully selected situations. 
We recognize them all, we know them well. Can women enlarge 
the picture? 

(1) Circumstance. We cannot control one of the body’s 
basic functions, the circulation of our own blood. Unless we have 
studied medicine, we probably do not even know the path trav- 
eled by the blood from the lungs, freshly oxygenated to the 
heart, to the rest of the body, and back again to the lungs to get 
rid of the carbon dioxide. Fortunately, we do not need to; the 
blood circulates without our having to do anything. Our whole 
life depends on this process over which we have no control what- 
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soever. When we first realize that, we may be terrified; but soon 
we come to understand that just because we do not control 
something does not mean it is uncontrolled. Recognizing all the 
care that supports and sustains us makes it possible to experi- 
ence the free gift of love. We are being cared for at every moment 
of our being. So, while circumstance indeed exists, so do love 
and trust. 

(2) Conflict is a reality, but we are able to recognize it 
because we have also experienced union and harmony. If we are 
to discuss the human condition realistically, we cannot talk only 
about conflict, we must include those moments of great accord, 
of really understanding what another person is going through, 
and being able to work together for something we both believe 
in. 

(3) Guilt—something we are all good at, and something 
we are justified in feeling. We are guilty of just being here, 
because if we were not, there would be room for someone else. 
But the answer to guilt is not to kill ourselves, but to stay and 
make a contribution. Even children, at the age of two or three, 
already want to help set the table—they want to make a contri- 
bution. So: guilt, yes, but also contribution. 

(4) And yes, there is suffering. Is there anyone who has 
not suffered? But, at the same time, is there anyone who has not 
experienced joy? Joy is an important part of the human condi- 
tion that expands us and takes us beyond ourselves. 

(S) Death. Obviously, we are mortal. But no woman 
would have counted death as a boundary condition without 
including birth. One reason we can accept being mortal is that 
we pass on the gift of life, if not individually then collectively. 


We are Created in the Image of God 
We read in Genesis that we are in the image of God, but 
we learn that prelinguistically, certainly long before we can 
study the Bible. What does it mean to be created in the image of 
God? We may not know any details, but at the very least, it 
means we are worthwhile in some essential way. And knowing 
that we are worthy allows us to look at others and see them as 
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also being worthwhile. We do not learn that from a text, but from 
the way our caretaker (almost always the mother) holds us. 
“Holding” is not restricted to physical holding, it includes feed- 
ing us, clothing us, comforting us, and protecting us from phys- 
ical harm. Those careful ways in which we are treated, in the 
first few years of life, help determine whether or not we will feel 
like worthwhile human beings. 

Although the Bible gives expression to the idea of our 
worth, we must first experience it, and only then do we learn 
from the Bible how to name it. Similarly, many other implicit 
ideas in religion must be made explicit if we are to see what 
women have been contributing. As an example, let us observe 
revelation, which lies at the heart of Western religions. 
Revelation was long regarded as a single event, the giving of the 
Law at Mount Sinai, and we have been living on leftovers ever 
since. But women can attest to the idea that revelation is ongo- 
ing, and that it imbues our lives at all times. It is women who 
personally experience the miracle of birth, the nurturing and 
physical raising of children, the care for the sick, the elderly, and 
the dying. Through these and other experiences in the real 
world, we have frequent encounters with revelation of all sorts. 
And it is these encounters that enable us to take our own lives 
seriously, and to recognize that it is an essential gift that women 
are giving to religions of many denominations. 

Women have now served as rabbis for twenty-five years 
and as Episcopal priests for twenty-one years. If women clergy 
function in the same way that men clergy do, justice will have 
been served, though religion will not especially benefit. We have 
our own unique voices and our own unique values, and only by 
contributing these will we expand the vision of what clergy can 
be. For generations, only male clergy have functioned as gate- 
keepers, saying who belongs and who does not. They have 
served as judges and as role models of what it is to be a “holy 
person.” Now, many women clergy have been turning “houses” 
of worship into “homes” of worship, taking on themselves the 
role of hosts. A good host is one who tries to make everyone 
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comfortable and tries to recognize each person’s need—skills 
that women can offer in abundance. 

Already we can see two significant changes that have 
occurred in mainstream Judaism, and in other denominations as 
well. First, healing services have come to the fore, growing large- 
ly out of women’s care for the sick. Second, spirituality has 
gained in acceptance and importance. Women have reempha- 
sized our relationship to God, not through theological reasoning, 
but through our reflecting on those experiences where we have 
been so touched that we want to exclaim, “Surely God was in 
this place!” 

Without relegating men or women to one role or anoth- 
er, we want every role to allow us to find the holy. Men as well as 
women should rear children and make a home; women as well 
as men should shape the liturgy and write theologies and scrip- 
tural commentary. Together, then, women and men can raise a 
new generation that will share God’s essential insight at the end 
of Creation: that it was Sood—very good. : 
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Seeing Through the Glass Womanly: 
Historical-Critical View of Women’s Studies 
at the Graduate Theological Union 


Clare Fischer 


The marking of this event is especially important with 
a call to memory. “Soul to Soul” is a conference celebrating 25 
years of the Center for Women and Religion’s (CWR) persistent 
engagement in theological feminist work at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU); it is also a celebration of the installa- 
tion of CWR’s new director, Dr. Cheryl Kirk-Duggan. In some 
religious cultures, we would agree that the confluence of two 
such events is auspicious, and so it is! Thank you for inviting me 
to be a panelist and to have an opportunity to recall something 
of CWR’s origins as well as my preliminary thoughts about the 
new directions the Center may take in its movement to the next 
century. 

I have spent the last few weeks reviewing minutes of the 
early days of CWR - then, the Office of Women’s Affairs (OWA). 
It is a strange experience, deciphering the purple mimeo notes 
recorded by folks some two decades ago, and locating myself in 
that time past (years between 1969 and 1973, approximately). I 
was involved in graduate studies at the GTU and served as a 
member of the OWA Board during the founding period. Inscribed 
in purple, serious deliberations spoken among women gathered 
to promote a fledgling association, I found myself eager to com- 
ment on some aspects of this history today. 


Two “Moments” in Archaic History 

Last evening, listening to Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza 
and hearing her speak of women’ ecclesia, I realized that the 
early efforts of the small group of women, associated with sever- 
al schools of the GTU in 1969-70, were a form of women’s 
church; at the time we didn’t know that. We understood our 
task, in creating a central, stable office within the GTU, to be 
essential to the well-being of women students, staff, and faculty, 
as well as for the women in churches throughout the immediate 
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community. Two efforts (what I have termed “moments”) are 
particularly illuminative of this task. Both were initiated by the 
OWA and, at the time, had some impact on the participating 
institutions of the GTU. The creation of a GTU-wide course on 
“Women and Ministry,” offered through OWA, tapped the 
insights of what we were to acknowledge as the “wisdom of 
women from the East.” The second moment was the call for a 
GTU-wide census and evaluation of women’s status; OWA 
requested that Dean Welch create a task force to undertake this 
study. The task force was established in 1973; its survey was also 
printed in purple ink and has become a document rare in its 
availability and decidedly lost in the intervening years. 

First, some words about the Dean’s Commission of the 
Status of Women. The request from the members of OWA 
emerged from the need for space and institutional recognition. 
Dean Welch appointed a small committee consisting of faculty 
(Professors Gottwald and Dody Donnelly), students from several 
schools including the GTU, a student spouse, and the Dean in an 
ex officio position. I was the representative from the GTU and, 
obviously, the OWA Board. We conducted a survey, assessing 
demographic realities and general views regarding needs. The 
number of returned survey documents was quite high, as I recall. 
Based upon these responses and deliberations, the Commission 
drafted a set of recommendations which we regarded as impor- 
tant and not particularly earth-shaking. In retrospect, our call 
for institutional recognition of women’s requirements in theo- 
logical education was quite modest; projecting a ten year expec- 
tation of increased resources, hiring of women faculty, etc. I can- 
not rehearse the particulars, but wish to emphasize that that 
document proved to be quite controversial in its reception by 
the GTU Cabinet, the prevailing consortial governing body at the 
time. One consistent concern expressed by members of the fac- 
ulty in 1973 was that there were insufficient feminist scholarly 
resources and an inadequate supply of well-prepared women 
scholars. Needless to say, such arguments did not sit well with 
the members of the Commission. The lack of interest in the 
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report was palpable and it never was implemented or genuinely 
received by the member institutions. 

Perhaps the only good news in this account is that the 
current deans of the member schools, with the urging of the 
women faculty in the past year, have taken up the matter again. 
Thanks to Dean Miles, the question of women’s status at the 
GTU is once again a viable topic, and will hopefully prove to be 
a new point of departure in the concern for adequate numbers of 
women faculty, the fair employment of women faculty on com- 
mittees, the assessment of women’s financial needs during stud- 
ies for advanced degrees, ete. 

I have introduced the matter of “two moments” in 
women’s theological education in order to undergird the ques- 
tions of institutional life here at the GTU. These moments are 
not a matter of nostalgia but, as French philosopher Foucault 
writes, a matter of genealogy. Thus, my focus is not on origins 
but on the generative effect of the moment. What, indeed, was 
productive about the Dean’s Commission; how are we to under- 
stand the power arrangements of then and now? In short, three 
“p’s” emerge from a look at the past event(s): productive out- 
come; problematic issues; power sites. How have each of these 
three been subsumed by other business at the GTU? 

In the case of the Dean’s Commission, it is clear that the 
call for greater visibility of women’s citizenship within the nine 
institutions of the GTU remains at issue. The question of hiring 
and tenure review, at the consortial level, is yet to be assured 
with respect to a substantial increase in the number of full time 
core women faculty. Actually, many of the tenured women, cur- 
rently in place, will be retiring before the first decade of the 21st 
century. The assurance of relevant programs of study for women 
is also of concern: curricula reflecting the significant efforts of 
feminist theorists and postmodern social scientists need to be 
integrated into the graduate programs of Master of Divinity 
(M.Div.) and Master of Arts (M. A.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 
students. Yet today, there are countervailing tendencies moving 
the seminaries to more standardized discourses in accord with 
denominational pressures. It should be noted that the early 
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OWA depended upon local resources - church women in the 
community, in part. This connection with local religious institu- 
tions and actors has been set aside but, I believe, the new direc- 
tor has an interest in revivifying such contacts. 

The 21st century should be a time which opens the win- 
dows of the GTU to a more genuine exchange between the com- 
munities of learners, who are preparing for specialized pro- 
grams, and the laity. Just as the GTU began with the inspiration 
of ecumenism in the years immediately following the Vatican 
Council, the education of students in the next century might 
well be through “permeable walls.” In part, this means that some 
of the structures that are invested in keeping professionals apart 
from laity might well disappear. One would hope that women’s 
education in theology will continue to reject unwieldy distinc- 
tions and injurious dichotomies. I am particularly interested in 
the dissolution of divisions that separate public and private, sec- 
ular and religious; this separation deters women, working in the 
community, from effective leadership, and reduces what is gen- 
uinely complex into sets of reductions that have little to do with 
religious realities. 

The hope I am communicating for CWR, in its move 
toward education for women in the next century, is a hope for 
the wholeness we talked about 25 years ago in our various mis- 
sion statements. Thus, the “otherness” of groups of women not 
immediately on “Holy Hill” (GTU’s “nickname”) ought not to 
prevent the theological education of professionals, and the 
GTU’s learning from and for community activists. I am pleased 
that Senator Barbara Lee sent a message to our new director; 
this is a symbolic gesture which indicates that the town/gown 
division is not useful. My hope is that CWR will seek out con- 
nections with women working in Non Governmental 
Organizations (NGO's), non-profit sector employees who know a 
great deal about vocation. I think of local leaders who offer 
humane services to the community and may or may not have 
paradenominational connections with the GTU schools. Boona 
Cheema, one of Starr King School’s M.Div. graduates, has been 
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working with the homeless for as long as CWR has existed. She 
is an invaluable teacher for us. 

The second “moment” in the early history of the 
OWA/CWR also inspires comment. The “Women and Ministry” 
course was given through OWA and was an attempt to impress 
the several schools with the importance of such educational 
opportunities for men and women on campus. Once again, I do 
not wish to lead us in nostalgic celebration that such a class hap- 
pened in the early seventies; rather, I believe it suggests the pro- 
ductive implications and power dimensions of pedagogical ini- 
tiative. In the first efforts of feminist construction of courses, the 
notion of “and-ness” was ever apparent; course catalogs fea- 
tured, when they did, women and... . The notion of “woman” 
or “women” was not problematized and the assumption was of a 
monolithic identity, generally reactive to patriarchy in its defin- 
itional stance. As Judith Butler notes: “Categories of true sex, 
discrete gender, specific sexuality have contributed to the stable 
point of reference for a great deal of feminist theory and poli- 
tics.” 

I believe that our less than critical first course assumed 
an undifferentiated “women and ministry.” Nonetheless, we 
courageously sought out educators who knew something about 
feminist theology and invited them to come and be with us for 
short periods of time. Our instructor was not a GTU faculty per- 
son, but a feminist activist from San Francisco State University, 
Sally Gerhardt. She was known for her leadership in the early 
lesbian community work of the seventies. We asked Rosemary 
Reuther, Nelle Morton, and Peggy Way to serve as instructors for 
this class; each came for three meetings and prompted the group 
of some ten women to begin theological reflection. As a conse- 
quence of the class, a publication based on our term papers was 
circulated. This affirmation of our thinking eventually led us 
beyond the OWA publication effort; several of the class members 
were among those that Anne McGrew Bennett and I asked to 
contribute to an anthology entitled Women in a Strange Land 
(Fortress Press). 
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It is fair to say that the class embraced the preliminary 
stages of what Gerda Lerner has identified as “women’s histori- 
cal method”: a reactive phase, indicting the forces of oppression; 
an addictive phase, grasping those events and figures who will 
supplement maelstrom accounts. (That is basically what we 
engaged in.) Lerner assumes that a matured methodology will 
also question and change systemic arrangements. Although our 
“imported” instructors most certainly impressed this approach 
upon us, we did not move beyond the initial phases of critical 
analysis. However, this hesitance has not been the rule in more 
recent feminist courses. 

As I consider pedagogy for the 21st century, a number of 
concerns occur to me. In the first place, the task is to unravel 
identity. Not woman or women, but the social location of each 
person must be a matter for our attention. Moreover, our femi- 
nist work must avoid hegemonic impulses to naturalize the past 
or project a specific future. Our meta-narrative ought not ideal- 
ize efforts that have been undertaken but, on the other hand, 
should incorporate moments that offer exemplary models for 
action. Unquestioned dualisms which assume the utility of 
inner/outer, right and left brain, ought to be set aside for a more 
critical probing of experience. 

In the seventies, when the first class was given at the 
GTU, we lived in a context of hostility - the Vietnam War was 
still happening, resistance to women’s activism was common- 
place. This environment did not splinter the women at GTU. 
Rather, in reviewing the purple memos of OWA, I find that 
racism, sexism, classism, and imperialism were held together as 
modes of life that we opposed and attempted to redress through 
constructive effort. 

There are two final points that I would like to leave with 
you. Each is derived from the experiences I have had here as a 
faculty person for the past seventeen years. The first refers to 
the struggle against insularity in feminist education. I would 
hope that our program of studies will emphasize the role of 
socially grounded critical analysis. We must know the world as 
best we can and incite thinking which unsettles parochialism. 
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This, I suspect, requires making spaces for open exchange where 
difference can be expressed, listened to, and understood without 
the conventional sense that sameness ought to be the final move 
in such an exchange. 

My last point is this: the locus of education for women 
ought to be shifted from campus to both other classroom oppor- 
tunities and community sites. Clearly, long distance learning, 
which electronic technology makes possible, is a promising 
approach. We would widen out possibilities for hearing differ- 
ence. Moreover, as I have remarked earlier, acknowledging the 
importance of education in non-profit organizations cannot be 
overstated. I am convinced that the mutual curiosity of learners 
is the healthiest of realities. I close with the words of the femi- 
nist epistemologist Lorraine Code, whose words resonate with 
my hope for a wider world of women’s theological education. 
“Feminist critique is creative in making space available for 
crossing boundaries; in defying territoriality.”4 


Notes 

ljudith Butler, Gender Troubles, Feminism, and the 
Subversion of Identity (New York: Routledge, 1990), 9. 

2Clare Fischer, Anne McGrew Bennett, and Betsy 
Brenneman, eds., Women in a Strange Land (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1976). 

3Gerda Lerner, The Creation of Patriarchy (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1986). passim 

4. orraine Code, What Can She Know? Feminist Theory 
and the Construction of Knowledge (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press), 121. 
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A Case Study for Graduate Programs, on 
Women and Religion: Harvard University’s 
Doctoral Concentration in Religion, Gender, 
and Culture 


Margaret Miles 


At the end of the 1980’s, a doctoral concentration in 
Religion, Gender, and Culture was launched at Harvard Divinity 
School (HDS). It was the first doctoral program in Women and 
Religion in the country and possibly, in the world. As one of the 
founding mothers of this program, I will describe briefly its 
vision and impetus, the obstacles and questions encountered, 
and finally, I will comment on the wisdom gained in the process 
of establishing the concentration. 

At the time it began, I was the only tenured faculty 
woman at Harvard Divinity School. Clarissa Atkinson and 
Constance Buchanan, associate deans at HDS, along with facul- 
ty members, Sharon Welch and Bernadette Brooten, were col- 
leagues in the endeavor. Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza came to 
HDS soon after; she presently chairs the concentration. Those 
who teach and advise in the concentration do so as an overload, 
in addition to the work of the department in which we were 
hired. Students in the concentration compete with applicants in 
all other fields of theological and religious studies for admission, 
and since we had no financial resources, they also compete with 
students in other fields for financial aid. One problem that has 
not occurred is difficulty in job placement. Since there is, as yet, 
only one graduate from the concentration, perhaps that is a 
problem that is waiting to happen. But I do not think so. There 
seems to be a good number of positions that want someone 
trained in feminist/gender studies in the context of a traditional 
field of theological/religious studies. Harvard University was not, 
I see in retrospect, the easiest place in the country to launch an 
innovative program. 

After a few earnest attempts to launch the concentration 
under the rubric, “Feminist Studies in Religion,” we quickly 
learned that no matter how carefully we defined what we meant 
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by “Feminist Studies,” my colleagues heard an advocacy posi- 
tion, not scholarship. Caught between Harvard’s enchantment 
with “cutting edge” scholarship and its strong preference for tra- 
ditional methods of scholarship, my colleagues were skeptical 
about whether “Women’s Studies” or “Gender Studies” could be 
understood as a field. A letter opposing the program was circu- 
lated and signed by eight faculty colleagues. Finally, one 
respected senior colleague remarked in a faculty meeting, 
“Looks like our women colleagues want to do something here 
and I think we should let them.” Faint praise, but sufficient to 
get Religion, Gender, and Culture successfully voted as a Doctor 
of Theology (Th.D.) concentration. It has been made a possible 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) concentration only in 1997. 

Since we worked on several university committees with 
feminist colleagues in other departments (Sheyla Benhabib, 
Susan Suleiman, Alice Jardin, Marge Garber, and others), we 
were aware that feminist theorists were not sympathetic to reli- 
gion. Wonderful colleagues as they were, it was clear, neverthe- 
less, that they liked us in spite of our field. It was interesting to 
find that some of them had endured oppressive religion in child- 
hood, and their adherence to feminism was in part an effort to 
jettison religion they thought of as monolithic and irredeemable. 
They preferred to ignore religion in their scholarship. Similarly, 
our feminist colleagues in theology and religion, concerned with 
inclusive language in liturgy, women’s ordination, and criticism 
of the gender assumptions of texts and traditions, did not often 
read and incorporate “secular” feminist theory in their work. 
The vision of the new doctoral concentration, then, was to bring 
together in dialogue feminist theory and women’s studies in reli- 
gion, hoping that both would be corrected and enriched by 
mutual acquaintance and dialogue. Moreover, we anticipated 
that the concentration’s three interpretive lenses—religion, gen- 
der, and culture—would provide an interdisciplinary perspective 
that would enable realities to pop into the eye that were exclud- 
ed or marginalized in traditional fields of theological and reli- 
gious studies. The first Religion, Gender, and Culture graduate, 
Michelle Lelwica, presently teaches at St. Mary’s, Moraga, 
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California. Her dissertation, “The Politics of Spiritual Hunger: 
The Intersection of Religion, Gender and Culture in 
Contemporary American Girls and Women’s Struggles with Food 
and Their Bodies,” | on girls’ and women’s eating disorders, is a 
model of what can be seen at the intersection of religion, gender, 
and culture. Dissertations presently progressing include, for 
example, a project on the female body and the law, one on rape 
as a cultural model, and one on homophobia in Black churches, 
to name only a few I worked with before coming to the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU). Each of these projects was ques- 
tioned when presented as a prospectus to the Committee on the 
Study of Religion. Each struck faculty members on the 
Committee as much too “practical.” Yet each defines, in its own 
way, what the concentration is. I have already indicated the 
problems encountered. 

To summarize these difficulties: while no one asks for 
rationale for the continuation of traditional fields of theological 
and religious studies, Religion, Gender, and Culture faculty and 
students were—and are—constantly asked to define and defend 
their field. The good news is that because we were forced to 
make the arguments ad nauseum, our reasoning became more 
precise and refined. 

However, the ground on which the concentration was 
contested was a practical issue, namely, what should the exam 
structure be? Th.D. students at Harvard Divinity School take 
three sets of exams. One is an exegesis of selected passages from 
two authors, one roughly contemporary author and one before 
the sixteenth century. The second is a field exam, based on a 
bibliography; the third, also based on a bibliography, is a special 
topic exam, usually the topic anticipated for the dissertation. 
The consensus among our (male) colleagues was that it would be 
fine for Religion, Gender, and Culture students to add an exam 
in their concentration to this exam structure, but they resisted 
heavily the substitution of any part of the exams. We fought on 
this ground. Knowing that any new field must demonstrate its 
legitimacy and integrity to skeptics, we assumed that Religion, 
Gender, and Culture students would need to expect to do 120% 
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of the work of a student in a traditional field; we did not want 
them to be obliged to do 200%. Finally, exams were agreed upon: 
an allied field exam (most have been in theology or, since 
Elisabeth Schitissler Fiorenza’s coming, New Testament); an 
exam tracing a question or issue through twentieth-century fem- 
inist/Sender discourse, and a special topic exam (usually the dis- 
sertation topic) that examines a topic from a traditional field of 
theological/religious studies through the lens of a gender analy- 
Sis. 

There is nothing more instructive for a scholar than the 
exercise of defining and developing a field. Usually, we who are 
dissatisfied with fields must be content with criticism that is 
never quite heard. One of the most intellectually interesting 
questions that arose was this: How well does one need to know 
an “old boy” author before one can responsibly bring a feminist 
critique to his life and writings? And what does it mean “to 
know” an author? Surely, the whole history of the tradition is 
necessary if one is to understand any single author. On the one 
hand, a lifetime could be spent gathering knowledge of an 
Augustine, a Calvin, or a Barth, with little time left for critique. 
On the other, a critique based on slender knowledge of an author 
is both unfair and easily dismantled. We decided that one 
author should be known well in the original language and his- 
torical context; but not the history of the whole Western tradi- 
tion (from Plato, or whomever) forward. 

What did we learn? No doubt each person engaged in 
the concentration would have a different answer. I learned a 
great deal about academic institutions and about the claims to 
“objectivity” that support established disciplines. And they do 
not call them “disciplines” for nothing! Attempting to look at 
old fields through new lenses, no matter how well theorized, is 
likely to bring down, upon one’s unwary head, the full discipli- 
nary weapons of that field, from negative reviews to failure to 
gain promotion and tenure. This is the risk; it should be faced 
very directly. To be gained, however, by doing work that is vivid 
and empowering one’s own work, is the distinct advantage of 
staying alive while one is alive. It sounds obvious, but staying 
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alive all your life is not to be taken for granted. Look around at 
any academic gathering. A second advantage of doing one’s own 
work is the company of wonderful wayfarers. Those who feel 
thoroughly at home in academic institutions usually do not 
bother to establish real and strong relationships with one anoth- 
er. They are supported on every side by institutions that have 
been built around their predecessors and themselves supporting 
them. It has been my experience that those of us who are new, 
still outnumbered, and working against the grain of traditional 
fields, do take the time and spend the energy on building rela- 
tionships for mutual support, the kind of criticism that refines 
rather than destroys, and, last but not least, serious healing 
laughter. 

I have said little about the product of such engaged, 
committed, and collegial scholarship. Let me just say, for now, 
that the scholarship I have seen thus far in the Religion, Gender, 
and Culture concentration gives the word “serious” new mean- 
ing. It is serious scholarship in that it is often motivated by the 
scholar’s life experience in which she seeks to understand the 
religious, social, and cultural conditions of that experience. It is 
passionate scholarship. It is also serious in that it is deeply 
socially responsible scholarship. The examples I gave a bit ear- 
lier are enough to indicate that this scholarship tackles real 
social issues and problems, analyzing the construction of the 
problem, and proposing constructive approaches to its solution. 
Take rape, for example. Peggy Reeves Sanday has shown that 
rape is not universal; it is virtually non-existent in some cul- 
tures. Then, examination of how a rape culture is constructed 
and authorized demands that one interrogate the culture’s sym- 
bolic repertoire (not excluding religious texts and images) in 
order to expose and to question the use of these symbols. Will 
this change the rape culture in which we live overnight? Will 
Michelle’s dissertation on eating disorders alleviate that epidem- 
ic? No, and no. But these projects, which will be published, and 
will be read, and reviewed well beyond those six other people in 
the field who are often the only audience for a scholarly book, 
are part of the change that must occur. Some of them will even 
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incite the many analyses from differing perspectives, the 
protests, and the choices that must happen to produce real 
change. Our work aligns our lives on the side of the solutions 
and resolutions we seek. Our work places our lives on the side 
of those we speak, not for, but with. 

Finally, I learned in working on the doctoral concentra- 
tion in Religion, Gender, and Culture, that no change in institu- 
tions can be accomplished alone. To say that those of us who 
seek institutional change need each other is to state a simple 
reality. To say that we need each other is to acknowledge that, 
without partners with whom we can swap our academic horror 
stories, we burn out. Clarissa Atkinson and I had the moment of 
healing laughter down to a fine art at HDS. Both of us had been 
housewives before entering academia, and some days, we would 
pass each other in the hall and all one of us needed to say to let 
the other know the kind of day we’d had was: “It wasn’t so bad 
being a housewife.” 

Any single voice can be overlooked and unheard; we 
need one another to restate, to call back into the discussion, and 
to reinforce one another’s voices. We are here, and we are here 
in critical mass, and that is a beginning. Women have arrived in 
theological and religious studies; we now have institutional 
space in which to explore who we are, what we think, what we 
long for. And to work together here. What can we do at the 
Graduate Theological Union? 


Notes 

1Lelwica’s dissertation is forthcoming as Starving for 
Salvation: Critical Reflections on the Spiritual Dimensions of 
Eating Problems Among Contemporary American Girls and 
Women (Oxford Press), 1999. 
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Girlfriend, You Can’t Do That, 
and Here’s Why 


Emilie Townes 


I begin with an excerpt from “Dwellings” (1998) by the 
African-American woman playwright, Gertrude Eena Woods. 


You want to run don’t you? I know what people done 
told you ‘bout women like me. That we ain’t got sense 
enough to be shamed. Shamed that our legs is open 
wide and we have nipples on our breast. They say we 
ain’t no good, cuz we bathe in the scent of our own 
womanhood and like the way sweat drips from our hips 
and neck. You know what they say is true... women 
like me do laugh loud when we drinkin’ sun tea with 
old lovers and they familiars. And I ain’t never cared 
what “truth” folks think they got about me hiding in 
their mouth or waggin’ on they tongue. So, I don’t 
know why you came to me today cuz I ain’t got no 
answers. Not the ones you lookin’ for anyway. I’m just 
an old, over used, too-talked about woman waitin’ on 
death to come walkin’ through my door. But before I 
lay my body down and let these bones fade to dust I 
can tell you what this place don’t want you to know. 
Paradise ain’t up no crystal stair. And it ain’t hidden 
behind no pearly gate. Paradise is right here in the dirt 
that your feet standin’ in. And it will grow in your 
hands, and in your womb if you let it. It'll fill your 
laughter, and sit with your grief. 


This old woman already know that you been messed 
with. . . I can see it in your eyes. But sistergirl, we all 
been turned around one way or another. Cuz They 
done spread all our legs and dance between ‘em. Then 
tell us, we was nothin’. And then some of us forget. 
Turn our back and forget there is a paradise . . . tough, 
hard, and unrelenting . . . a paradise, on the ground, in 
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the dirt, at our feet. A paradise. And that, sister- 
woman, is what folks don’t want you to know. And if 
you believe in the nothin’ they say you are... you 
won't ever know that paradise is in the wholiness of 
who you are. 

They don’t want you to rise-up like this here old 
woman of God and behold a paradise of your own mak- 
ing. And if you run-off and leave this house your 
momma’s sweat made... if you hide your tears in the 
dust of your departure. . . you won't see paradise’s 
crowning head bursting forth in your laughter. You 
won't feel the fullness of your body’s pleasure blush 
into the scent of your womanhood. If you believe what 
they say—that you ain’t nothin’ and ought ta’ live in 
desert and shame—if you believe and run, your spirit 


will go into hiding .. . and your heart will splinter then 
break. No, no, no girlfriend, you can’t do that, and 
here’s why. 


umph, a paradise 
in the holiness of who we are 
a paradise 
in the wholiness of who we are 
a paradise 
that is tough, hard, and unrelenting 
a paradise 
that is on the ground, in the dirt, at our feet 
a paradise 
that can be touched 
caressed 
loved 
fought for 
and lost 
a paradise that is apocalyptic 
a paradise that is prophetic 
a paradise that is not 
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a collapse into a terrifying armageddon 
howling in the end of human history 
a paradise that is in the ground 
in the dirt 
at our feet 
that causes us to hope to live on into the next generation 
and the next generation 
and the next generation 
and expects God’s judgment and/or salvation in this world 
this paradise envisions God accomplishing divine plans 
within our lives 
through us 
and it is a paradise that also 
finds hope in the future 
for it is a paradise 
of yearning and judgment 
so this paradise is eschatological and salvific 
eschatologically, the tension is between our present 
social order and the coming day 
it is historical and temporal 
and provides a theo-ethical foundation 
for the transformation of society 
no, this paradise is not a desperate search 
for just any kind of revelation 
it is a soul-deep and wish-filled conviction 
that our current circumstances are not 
ultimately definitive or inevitable 
so we cannot leave the houses our mammas and daddys 
made from their sweat 
we cannot hide in tears 
down some dusty road headed to lunacy 
this paradise 
this paradise 
tells us that we are something 
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no, not some thing 
but some one 
ya'll know that there are times that you have been told 
to choose 
to separate yourself into pieces 
that can’t possibly all fit 
so we gather in these next few days to celebrate 
soul to soul 
the mending of those precious pieces 
into a magnificent design 
a design that is original, a design that is 
magnificent in its celebration of life 
you and IJ are here today (and most days) to turn the rocky soil 
of postmodern america into our own paradise 
into dreams and into nightmares 
into hopes and into realities 
into promises and into twaddle 
we don’t get to choose only the good 
for the bad does come along 
at least in this life 
and so we curve away from the deadly either/or dualism 
and embrace 
instead 
the peace that comes with holding all of life together 
the good, the bad, the ugly, the exquisite 
some of us are here to witness to tending the brilliance of the 
paradise we already have growing within us 
to share with our sisters (and brothers) the wisdom 
gained in our journeys 
and to learn and grow even more 
for we know that the best is yet to come in our 
living and loving 
yet we gather knowing that there are chasms 
that can and do divide us 
sometimes it’s the fallout from sexism 
sometimes it’s the ways in which we survive 
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in our religious homes—or not 
sometimes its about ordination or laity 
sometimes it about language 
and the ways we find to limit its inclusivity and 
glamorize its exclusivity 
sometimes its about finding ways to make a way 
out of absolutely nothing 
in our ministries 
sometimes its learning how to deal with those moments when 
our work actually does travel a yellow brick road 
but it is not the emerald city we seek 
for our journey is home 
sometimes its about books and cogitation 
sometimes its high and sometimes its low 
sometimes its them and sometimes its us 
there are chasms we dare not ignore 
for one does not just trip over a chasm when 
we are not looking 
we go into free fall 
and perhaps even death 
so, finding paradise that is made 
in part 
by hands spiraling toward justice 
gives us much to hold on to and celebrate 
as we work 
in the dirt of human yearnings 
with the holy of holies 
its horizon is one that challenges and promotes growth for 
a whole person 
a whole society 
rather than choosing up sides or casting demonic lots 
so we refuse to run 
and write our lives with fire 
a fire made up 
of the millions drowned 
the thousands swinging 
like strange fruit 
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from doleful trees 
hatred and iniquity 
we write our lives with white hot stones 
and steam 
and scents 
and the stifling of sweat 
seeping from every pore 
we write our lives in a blinding heat 
of justice and mercy and hope and love 
even when they tell us 
it’s folly 
or irrational 
we write our lives 
because no one will do it for us 
and get our stories right 
and tell about the ability to hold on, even in simple ways 
for too often we think that the strong are 
those who are not us 
too often we mull over our weaknesses, 
instead of celebrating our gifts 
we destroy our strength and power through 
neglect or ignorance 
we believe that to be strong means never 
to falter or stumble or fall 
we must write our lives 
to re-member ourselves 
and to remind ourselves 
and to tell others 
and to craft a legacy for the future generations 
and to honor those who built these dusty roads 
on which we travel 
that never falling is not the important thing 
what is important is to begin again 
begin again with humility 
begin again with courage 
begin again with hope 
begin again with love 
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begin again with conviction 
to begin again when we fall, when we falter, when we fall short 
of our goals or expectations or dreams 
to begin again when justice is not done 
or righteousness slows to a dried up stream 
or our rights as those created in the image of the 
Divine Presence and the Shaper of Days 
are trampled like the gravel of the road 
is, for some an act of faith 
for some, an act of sheer mulishness 
others speak of trust 
but for me, it means a deep and abiding respect for hope 
and that, my sisters, is where our paradise comes from 
it comes from an unwillingness to let go of beauty 
it comes from an unwillingness to give up doing justice 
it comes from an unwillingness to believe that 
the world we live in 
is really the best we can do on this planet 
so I cling to hope and hold fast to helping craft paradise 
right on this here earth 
our journey to paradise is bathed in images of 
diversity and strength 
bathed in the promise that we are women of faith 
who refuse to sit and do nothing 
for we just may be the best advocates for 
a better tomorrow 
our time can be a tempo 
where we learn a bit more about living fully 
in the richness of what it means to be a 
woman of faith 
each of us has an opportunity to leave this life richly graced 
with new ideas that we actually lived 
new ways of being 
that we sought to teach others 
new ways of relating 
and caring 
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and shaking the doors of injustice we all have lived in 
so in the midst of all they would say about us 
we still have the songs of zion 
and we must remember God’s songs were created not 
only for zion 
but for babylon as well 
so if we have to 
we will sing our way out of babylon 
and sing our way into a paradise, right here 
sing—even when the times of life are failing 
sing—in the midst of joy and laughter 
sing—when the candle has almost gone out 
sing—using our hearts and souls 
sing—using our mind and intellect 
sing—using our witness, our hope, our love, our faith 
sing—holding on to the watch light 
sing—making a joyful noise unto the Lord 
sing—telling folks about that sweet inspiration 


sing—even when folks tell you, you have no gift for singing 
sing—even when someone has taken the sheet music 
sing—because you've got a song inside you and 

you have to let it go 
Sing... 

to touch into our yearning to hope 

and caress into the laughter that wells up to greet the 

solemn face of loathing 

there is a stirring for a paradise 

that is shaped by our human hands 

and the grace of a God that will simply not let us go 
the journey to paradise is ours, each and every day 
the will to grasp the hope that fuels our journeys 

is what we are called to find and nurture 
we each have our own little bit of paradise 

with its own brilliant colors 

its somber, sullen patterns 
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its own, highly original design 
together, we have a rich tapestry of life 
no, 


Paradise ain’t up no crystal stair. And it ain’t hidden 
behind no pearly gate. Paradise is right here in the dirt 
that your feet standin’ in. And it will grow in your 
hands, and in your womb if you let it. It'll fill your 
laughter, and sit with your grief (Woods, 1998). 


girlfriends, we can’t run 
we can’t do that 
for our spirits can’t afford to go into hiding 
our hearts really don’t want to splinter and break 
and the next time they tell you 
you ain’t nothing 
that you ought to live in desert and shame 
pick up a rock 
and throw it 


Priests, Pastors, Prophets, Preachers and 
Professors of Religion: Women in Ecclesia and 
Academia 


Linda A. Moody 


Statistics provided by the United States (U.S.) 
Department of Education and the National Research Council 
clearly show that U.S. institutions of higher education are pro- 
ducing far fewer women graduates than men at bachelors, mas- 
ters, and doctoral levels of study in the areas of religion and the- 
ology. In light of these statistics, how do we begin to confront the 
injustice of gender inequality for students in departments of reli- 
gion and theology in colleges, universities, seminaries, divinity 
schools, and doctoral programs? In addition to looking at the cli- 
mate for women students in undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams in religion, I also want to address the “chilly climate” for 
women faculty and scholars in religious studies and theology. 
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Here I turn from statistics to stories, in good feminist, libera- 
tionist form. This narrative methodological turn is intentional. 
These true stories from women’s lives need to be the focus of our 
interrogation. Having just served a three year term as co-con- 
vener for the national Women’s Caucus: Religious Studies, and 
as immediate Past President of the American Academy of 
Religion (AAR)/Western Region, I am aware of too many 
instances in which women continue to be subject to ridicule, 
harassment, and attacks against their credibility. 

The second section of this article talks about war. 
Perhaps I should leave this section out of this article, but war 
just will not go away. I felt compelled to talk about war the day I 
gave the paper upon which this article is based because it 
seemed ridiculous not to acknowledge the fact that U.S. armies 
were, on that day, put on heightened alert in the Persian Gulf. 
Those troops are still there and deserve our theological atten- 
tion; I will try to make the connection between parts one and 
two of this article. Part I addresses issues internal to the profes- 
sion. Part II leads us to focus externally on ways that women 
scholars of religion can make a difference in world practices of 
violence and war. How can our theory, theology, ethics, and 
praxis meet? Even if we could wave a magic wand and make 
undergraduate and graduate programs encouraging and affirm- 
ing environments for women students of all racial and ethnic 
backgrounds, abilities, persuasions, relational identities, ages, 
and disabilities, world conflicts would still deserve our immedi- 
ate attention. Even if we could wave a magic wand and make the 
academy itself a welcoming and affirming place for all women — 
those tenured, tenure-track, part-time, and lecturing, as well as 
independent scholars — we would be faced with a world at war 
with itself. What would we be doing? 

The day I gave the paper upon which this article is 
based, U.S. troops in the Persian Gulf were put on heightened 
alert, prepared to kill men, women, and children, a fact I could 
not ignore as I prepared to address those gathered for the “Soul 
to Soul” Conference. At the same moment that we were cele- 
brating and challenging each other -soul to soul- in Berkeley, 
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there were souls poised to die halfway around the world. Maybe 
we should have all packed our papers in our suitcases, left the 
conference, flown to Iraq, and given our papers in Baghdad. | 
imagine that a pragmatic, contextualized theology would have 
come about spontaneously and changed the direction of our 
papers, our inquiry, our intentions. Part II of this article raises 
the issue of contextualized theologies in global arenas. How can 
women scholars of religion contribute to better understandings 
of the nature of conflict and the possibilities of resolution of con- 
flict without resorting to armed confrontations? 


Part I: An Assessment of Women and Religion in 
Higher Education 

Statistics and Stories 

The statistics provided below demonstrate the percent- 
age of women graduating from undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams in religious studies and in theology.1 These numbers 
clearly show that institutions of higher education are producing 
far fewer women graduates than men at all levels of study in the 
areas of religion and theology. The charts below rely on statistics 
provided by the U.S. Department of Education and the National 
Research Council’s summary reports on doctoral recipients from 
U.S. universities. The statistics from which these charts were 
compiled did not show racial and ethnic breakdowns for women 
graduates in theology and religious studies. Therefore, I have 
included a third chart which gives general information about 
rates of graduation for women in all fields, broken down by race 
and ethnicity. 
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What Percentage of U.S. Degrees Granted 
in 1994-95 Were Awarded to Women? 


Bachelors Degrees 


All Fields 55% 
Philosophy and Religion 36% 
Theological Studies 25% 


Master’s Degrees 


All Fields 56% 
Philosophy and Religion 36% 
Theological Studies 39% 


Doctoral Degrees 


All Fields 39% 
Philosophy and Religion 28% 
Theological Studies 13.5% 


What Percentage of Research Doctorates 
Granted from U.S. Universities from 1986 - 1994 
Were Awarded to Women?2 
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What Percentage of U.S. Degrees Granted in All 
Fields in 1994-95 Were Awarded to Women?— 
By Racial and Ethnic Group? 
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The statistics provided above provoke more questions 
than they provide answers. Rather than trying to provide 
answers in a short space such as this, I will simply raise a few 
questions which need to be addressed. (1) Do low numbers for 
women graduates relate more to low acceptance rates for women 
in theology and religious studies programs than to successful 
completion of degrees? If women in the humanities in general 
earned 48% of all research doctorates in 1994, what are the fac- 
tors that contribute to women in theology earning only 19% of 
research doctorates for that same year. How do these statistics 
compare by race and ethnicity? Are these factors related more 
to financial support, faculty advising, lack of female peers, lack 
of women faculty who are able to guide women through the 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) process in theology? Some combi- 
nation? (2) How can women teaching in graduate programs 
(who may very well be dealing with their own tenure process) 
help interrupt the systemic problems which these statistics rep- 
resent? (3) How can undergraduate professors best prepare their 
students for the world of graduate studies? Given current pro- 
jections about the religious studies/theology job market for the 
professoriate of the future, including the increasing use of part 
time and adjunct faculty, what responsibilities do undergraduate 
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programs and professors have in mentoring their students? 
4) What responsibilities do graduate institutions have in recruit- 
ing and training students? These are some of many questions 
which need to be raised by women in the academy. 

Because statistics do not usually tell the whole story, 
and because statistics do not always move us, I want to relate a 
few stories that show the reality implied by the statistics pre- 
sented above. Here I will make use of narrative methodology to 
bring into focus the “chilly climate” in which women in religious 
studies and theology find themselves. I want to identify some of 
the many problems confronting women in our field by using 
descriptions of true stories from the lives of women faculty, inde- 
pendent scholars, artists, and Ph.D. candidates searching for 
jobs in the field of religion. To protect the women whose stories 
are represented here, all names and geographical references 
have been changed. 

One notorious setting for abuse occurs regularly in mass 
interviewing sessions at large conferences, even though written 
standards for ethical interviewing procedures and questions are 
provided to employers. Recently, at a national conference, a col- 
league provided one version of the sexual harassment story for 
women interviewing for jobs. Professor T’s words can be sum- 
marized as follows: “You won’t believe what I just heard while we 
were conducting interviews. In the booth just next to ours 
behind the curtain, a male interviewer, speaking to the female 
candidate applying for a faculty position at his institution, said 
multiple times “I like to tell dirty jokes in [scholarly language X].’ 
Now what did he think he was doing?” This violation of ethical 
standards in interviewing was reported to the appropriate body. 
For the woman experiencing this abuse, the choices are difficult. 
Reporting such abuse could result in loss of a possible job 
appointment. Untenured women colleagues further along in 
their careers may be hesitant to assist in reporting instances of 
such abuse for fear that tenure will be withheld. 

Another type of abuse was reported at a gathering of 
women just a few years back. Dr. Z had the following to say about 
the supposed “search” that her institution was having. “The job 
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is already given away...it’s not an open search...don’t even both- 
er to interview...an inside candidate has the job.” We used to call 
these “affirmative action searches” (not hires), with women and 
minorities interviewed so that institutions could check off boxes 
indicating they had interviewed women and racial/ethnic minor- 
ity candidates. With the erosion of affirmative action principles 
and legislation, the issues are slightly different. How can institu- 
tions be compelled to hire women of all racial and ethnic back- 
grounds when in some states they are not legally required to do 
so? These examples of unethical hiring practices have been dis- 
cussed by the National Women’s Caucus: Religious Studies and 
the AAR Committee on the Status of Women in the Profession. 
We have had recent discussions about putting new sexual 
harassment procedures into effect that would discourage uneth- 
ical recruiting practices and procedures. Questions of liability 
loom large. 

Other stories also cry out to be heard. Ph.D. candidate, 
Julia, tells the following story: “I met with one of my male pro- 
fessors, a distinguished scholar of national renown, for a drink in 
the lobby of the main conference hotel during a national meet- 
ing. Dr. O. is some 30 years my senior. I thought we were talking 
about professional issues and having an intellectual discussion 
when all of a sudden I hear my professor talking about sex. I 
can’t get the connection, until I realize that there is no connec- 
tion. He actually had the nerve to invite me up to his room and 
specifically told me what he was unable to do sexually and what 
he thought we could enjoy. With a smile on my face, I tell him 
very politely that I don’t think that would be a good idea. | 
excuse myself from the conversation and walk away wondering 
if my refusal will negatively affect my dissertation defense.” If 
one woman experiences this type of pressure to have sex with 
her professor during a conference, how many countless others’ 
stories remain untold? 

A tenure track faculty woman of color described her 
dilemma about service to her university community. The 
essence of her conversation is as follows: “Everybody wants me 
on their committee. But yet when it comes time for tenure, 
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those same people are going to expect me to have published. I 
can’t offend anyone and yet I have to say no sometimes; other- 
wise I’ll never get my writing done before my tenure review.” 

Dr. J. discusses a conversation she had with one of her 
male graduate school colleagues when both had applied for the 
same job and the woman received the offer. “When one of the 
guys with whom I went to grad school did not get the job offer, 
his explanation was that he didn’t get the job because he was a 
white male. His implicit assumption was that I didn’t get the job 
because I was good, but rather that the institution needed a 
woman.” 

Dr. K. didn’t get tenure at her institution because they 
decided she was too liberal for their evangelical college. Dr. D. 
was deemed uncooperative and her contract was not renewed. 
Dr. F. just accumulated $20,000+ in student loans and can’t find 
a tenure track job. Prof. B. holds three part time jobs and has no 
health insurance or retirement benefits. Dr. H. chose to work in 
a non-traditional setting when she graduated and now her 
employing institution’s finances are in serious trouble. Dr. N. fin- 
ished her Ph.D. last year and is working at a part time job for an 
hourly wage because, to date, she hasn’t found an academic job 
and she thinks it might have something to do with being an out 
lesbian. 

Some will hear these stories as pessimistic illustrations 
that serve no constructive purpose. I think otherwise. I learned 
of many of these stories while serving as co-convener of the 
national Women’s Caucus: Religious Studies. Behind the stories, 
I heard women calling for something to be done. It may well be 
that what must be done is to broadcast these stories loud and 
clear and allow the power of the stories to speak for themselves 
if the sexism and racism of the academy and its constituent 
institutions and members is ever to be addressed. Rather than 
viewing these stories as cause for disillusionment, I see them as 
rallying points for women and male allies organizing to effect 
change. If these stories are kept secret, nothing will change. On 
the other hand, if the power of women’s voices is allowed to 
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influence the ways we do business in the academy, much can be 
changed. 

Women’s voices can influence not just the way we do 
business in the academy but also the content and focus of what 
we teach, research, and publish. On a national level, scholars in 
religious studies are thinking critically about the role of religious 
studies in U.S. public education at all levels. As curricular 
changes reflect the global interaction between peoples of many 
cultures, races, ethnicities, and nationalities, religious studies 
has a part to play in helping students understand the complexi- 
ties of regional, national, and international politics. Without an 
understanding of the role of religion in the Middle East or in 
Ireland, in Bosnia, Latin America or in Washington D.C., our 
analysis of important world contexts is incomplete. Women 
scholars of theology and religious studies have much to bring to 
these conversations. The contextualized academic study of reli- 
gion in all aspects of culture, politics, and economics can help us 
better understand the nature of conflicts and the possibilities for 
peace. 


Part II: War as Subject of Feminist Theological Inquiry 

In this section, I want to demonstrate one way in which 
narrative feminist methodology can be used to inform local, 
national, and international debate on current world problems. 
Here I draw on my own experience as one of many who have 
personally known the consequences of world governments rely- 
ing on war as a means of conflict resolution. As mentioned ear- 
lier, this concern is in direct response to a current world crisis, 
that of the U.S. and United Nations presence in the Persian Gulf. 
I will use excerpts from 98 letters sent home by a U.S. soldier 
who served in the army from the time he was 17 years old in 
1949 until he was 19 years old in 1951. His service included duty 
in the Korean War.* From 1951 to 1984 when the soldier’s 
mother died, those 98 letters, and the story they help to tell, 
were kept hidden in an upstairs attic. Not until the soldier’s chil- 
dren discovered a red box in the attic was there a chance for the 
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young private’s story to be told. Maybe if we hear the voice of the 
young man reflected in these letters, and maybe if we imagine 
the cast of characters, Chinese, North Korean, South Korean, 
and U.S. alike, to become real, these letters from the past can 
help us in our theological reflection about war in the Persian 
Gulf today. If a conference about women and religion in the 21st 
century can bring us together “soul to soul,” perhaps these let- 
ters can help us reflect on matters of global warfare “soul to 
soul” as well. 


Nov 17, 1949, Ft. Riley, Kansas 


Dear Mom and Dad, 

How are you? I’m just fine. ...So far the army life is won- 
derful. We sure have good meals. Of course they’re not as good 
as your cooking. I could sure go for one of Gram’s cherry 
pies... Hey Mom write and tell me what you want for Christmas. 
When are you going to write me? It sure seems lonely down 
here...Out of my month’s pay, I will send home $50.00 of it. I 
want you to start a bank account and save it for me. I still want 
that gas station when I get out. If I like it as well as I do right now 
I might stay the 20 years and get the pension. I think that’s a 
pretty good idea...Write soon. 

Love, 

Dean 


Dec 12, 1949, Ft. Riley, Kansas 

Dear Dad, 

...Today we went out on the rifle range. We learned how 
to line the sights up. When you were in the army did you have 
to learn the rifle pledge? Ours is, “This is my rifle. There are 
many like it but this one is mine. My rifle is my best friend. It is 
as my life. Without it I am useless. Thus I must learn it as a 
brother. I will learn its weaknesses, its strength, and its parts. We 
will become part of each other. My rifle and I are the defenders 
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of my country. We are the saviors of my life.” Did you have to 
learn that? ...Well, I’ll sign off for now. 

Love, 

Dean 

P.S. write me soon and more often 


Dec 13, 1949, Fort Riley, Kansas 

Dear Mom, 

..One of our Cadre men said something about war. 
Please write and tell me what all the war talk is about. We don’t 
get to read any papers or anything... Well, Ill close for now. 

Your Loving Son, 

Dean 


Feb 9, 1950, Fort Riley, Kansas 

Hi Dad, 

...[ made sharpshooter on the machine gun to (sic). Iam 
the second highest man in our Company. Most of the fellows 
made from 60 to 100 points. I made 173 points...Well, I took out 
more insurance today. I took out $8,000 worth today. So now I 
have a total of $10,000...When I get stationed at Virginia, I'll be 
able to come home on weekends...Well I’ll close for this time. 

Your Loving Son, 

Dean 


April 3, 1950, Ft. Belvoir, Virginia 

Dear Mom and Dad! 

...I hate to tell you this but I will be going overseas as 
soon as I finish school. I doubt if I’ll go to Japan. Everyone leav- 
ing from here goes to Germany so that won’t be too bad. Well 
Mom [ll sign off for now. 

Your Loving Son, 

Dean 


May 5, 1950 
The Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, Virginia 
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This is to certify successful completion of the 
Demolition Course. The subjects included are: Military 
Explosives, Demolition Equipment and Facilities, Priming and 
Firing, Demolition Operation, Technique and Doctrine, Bridge 
Demolitions, Assault Demolitions, American Antitank Mines, 
American Antipersonnel Mines and Booby Traps, American Mine 
Field Policy, Laying and Clearance Technique, Quarry 
Operations, Tests and Critique, Summary, and _ Troop 
Information. 


Edward F. Franke, Captain, Corps of Engineers 


July 4, 1950, Japan 

Dear Mom and Dad, 

... The government has sent 2 battalions of men to Korea 
to fight. I don’t know if we will have to go or not. ...I sure hope 
that nothing happens. I have two newspapers that I’ll send to you 
and you can read them and see what you think. Things don’t 
look good at all. The Russians have shot down 18 of our planes... 

Your Loving Son, 

Dean 


August 2, 1950, Japan 

Dear Dad, 

...Dad, we are leaving August 14th. Don’t say anything to 
Mom as you know that she would worry herself sick. I won’t be 
able to write very often from now on so you'll understand, won’t 
you, Dad? Dad, please forgive me for all the crazy things I did 
when I was home before. You know that I love you and Mom as 
much as any son could love their parents. If Mom asks why I’m 
not writing, explain to her that I have an awful big job to do and 
I don’t have very much time to write. Well, Dad, that’s it so I’ll 
close for this time. 

With all My Love, 
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Your Son Dean 


August 13, 1950, Japan 

Dear Mom and Dad, 

...1 don’t want you to worry about me at all because I’ll 
get by all right. ...Mom, if anything happens to me, I want you 
and Dad to share together all of the insurance I have to make 
you happy for the rest of your lives. I have $25,000 in insur- 
ance... I wrote Dad a letter and told him what was coming off. 
Tell him to let you read it and then you will understand where 
I’m going. We now are getting ready... 

Your Loving Son, 

Dean 


August 27, 1950, Japan 

Dear Mom and Dad, 

... We are going to Korea definitely now. I don’t want you 
to worry at all about me. If Jesus wants me to be back home 
again I'll sure be back and I feel sure that I’m supposed to come 
back to the most wonderful parents in the world... 

Your Loving Son, 

Dean 


October 3, 1950, Korea 

Dear Mom and Dad, 

...J’m in the hospital now but I think that I’ll be out in a 
couple of more days. I got my left leg messed up a little but noth- 
ing to worry about. Your Deanie will be as good as new in a few 
days...Please send me about 3 heavy sweat shirts and some 
heavy wool socks for this winter... 

Your Loving Son, 

Dean 

P.S. Happy Birthday Honey 


October 13, 1950, Korea 
Dear Folks, 
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...We have fought our way all the way though South 
Korea and now we are aboard another ship headed for North 
Korea. Well, I've made it all the way through the Southern 
Invasion, so they’re not going to stop me from getting through 
the Northern Invasion. I have said prayers after prayers that if 
I’m supposed to come home that it will be the Lord’s will...P'll be 
so glad when this awful mess is over. Once I get home, I'll never 
think of leaving again. The only reason that I’m glad I joined the 
Army is that I’m saving money...It is horrible over here. The chil- 
dren are half starving and they will do anything for a can of 
food... 

With all my Love, 

Dean 


December 11, 1950, Homhung, Korea 

Dear Folks! 

...I’m sorry that I haven’t been able to write more often, 
but we have been so—so busy. You have read in the paper about 
the Chosin Reservoir. We finally fought our way out of it and are 
back at Homhung now. ...You don’t know how I miss my sweet 
Mom and Dad...You said that Dad wanted a TV but didn’t know 
how you could afford it. Well Mom if you want to make your son 
very happy please take my money and buy what ever kind of T.V. 
you want... 

Your Loving Son, 

Dean 


December 20, 1950, Hungnom, Korea 

TO MY MOMMY AND DADDY: Merry Christmas and a 
very happy new year 

Dear Mom and Dad! 

...Mom, I want you to know that I think of you and 
Daddy all the time and I pray to our Lord Jesus that he will keep 
you and Daddy for me until I get back home where I should have 
never left. I have tried and have kept myself clean so I can live a 
good clean Christian life. I love you and Daddy so much. 

Your Loving Son, 
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Dean 


January 20, 1951, Korea 

U.S.S. Consolation 

Dear Mom and Dad! 

..J am on the Navy hospital ship “Consolation.” ...The 
doc said that I didn’t have any business on duty, so he’s got me 
flat on my back in bed...I am getting a lot of pills and shots, but 
they aren’t too bad. My legs and arms are all wrapped up and I 
have to keep them soaked with Burroughs solution. Well folks 
that’s just about all the news for now so I'll close and write again 
tomorrow. 

Your Loving Son, 

Dean 


By February of 1951, this nineteen year old soldier had 
been evacuated back to the U.S. and admitted to Percy Jones 
Army Hospital in Battle Creek, Michigan. He lived long enough 
for an honorable medical discharge. Long enough to go home, 
start a family, bring a daughter and a son into the world. But his 
life was short lived; they called his death “war-related.” The 
injuries from Korea attacked his kidneys, ravished his body, 
blinded him, took his life. He left behind a 23 year old widow to 
raise a newborn infant and a five year old little girl. A military 
gravestone marks the place where some would say he was laid to 
rest, but these do not understand that the casualties of war can 
never be buried. At most, only a body can be lowered into the 
ground. The casualties live on, marking the lives of loved ones 
and the next generation. 

My own life was forever changed when at too young an 
age, I received mail from the U.S. government Veteran’s 
Administration addressed to Linda A. Moody, orphan of war. I 
was not alone. 54,000 U.S. soldiers died in the Korean War, many 
leaving wives, a few leaving husbands, and many leaving chil- 
dren behind. The U.S. government prides itself on having encod- 
ed into U.S. law the biblical concept of protection of the orphans 
and widows of war. Soldiers are supposed to take comfort that 
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their wives, or husbands, and children would not be left to starve 
if they should die. While I have a personal interest in the pro- 
tection of orphans and widows, I have an even greater interest in 
preventing the armed conflicts which produce orphans and wid- 
ows of war. While few know that just as many U.S. soldiers died 
in Korea as in Vietnam, even fewer have any idea how many 
more South Korean, North Korean, and Chinese mothers and 
children lost their sons and fathers. 

Sometimes it can happen that the victims of war decide 
to transcend geographical, ethnic, and national boundaries into 
a liminal place that marks the souls of those who know loss. 
Here, where mourners gather, no patriotic bands play; only the 
songs of the mourners can be heard. Beneath and above and 
around the cries of the mourners one song is sung again and 
again in a round of different languages: “There is a Balm in 
Gilead.” Some join in. Others allow the words to catch their end- 
less tears. “Sometimes I feel discouraged...” Sometimes it can 
happen that through the blurred vision of tears of common pain, 
the mourners see beyond usual boundaries and gather strength. 
“There is a Balm in Gilead.” 

Wars on U.S. streets and in our neighborhoods, wars in 
our homes, wars in other countries leave widows and orphans 
every day. I sometimes think to myself, “What is so complicat- 
ed?” We must stop killing each other. Here, there, and every- 
where. I dream that women ethicists, theologians, historians, 
scholars of scripture, ritual-makers, artists, and visionaries of all 
faith perspectives will make it our priority to stop the wars. 
Everywhere. 
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May God Be Restored 

Guns and bullets 

rip apart 

our souls— 

God’s soul. 

Violence and hatred 

steal away our humanness 

and God suffers for Her children 
at war with themselves. 

May our lives 

our souls 

our homes, our streets, our neighborhoods 
be restored. 

May God be restored.5 


Notes 

These statistics were also presented as part of a paper 
“Developing Strategies to Confront Gender and Graduation 
Statistics in Master’s and Doctoral Degree Programs in Theology 
and Religious Studies,” The Annual Meeting of The American 
Academy of Religion and Society for Biblical Literature, 
Women’s Caucus: Religious Studies, November 21, 1997, San 
Francisco, California. In condensed form, they also appeared in 
Moody, Linda A., “Designing a Mentoring Program for Students 
Interested in Graduate Studies in Religion,” Newsletter of the 
Women’s Caucus: Religious Studies, Volume VIII, No. 1., pp 2-3. 

This chart is based on statistics provided in Religious 
Studies News, Sept. 1993, Vol. 8, No 3 and November 1996. 
Source: National Research Council, Summary Report: 
Doctorate Recipients from United States Universities, 1987-92 
and National Research Council, Summary Report: Doctoral 
Recipients from United States Universities, 1986 - 1994. Note- 
Statistics did not provide racial/ethnic breakdowns. 

3This chart is based on Statistics provided in “Degrees 
Conferred by Racial and Ethnic Groups, 1994-95”, Chronicle of 
Higher Education Almanac, August 29, 1997, Vol XLIV, Number 
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1, p. 23. Source: U.S. Dept. of Education. Note: Statistics did not 
provide breakdowns by field of study. 

4Correspondence From Korea, November 14, 1949 - 
February 12, 1951, Compiled and edited by Linda A. Moody, 
Ph.D., Oakland, California: Arthur Press, 1994. No part of these 
letters may be reprinted, xeroxed, or by any other means repro- 
duced without permission. 

SLinda A. Moody, “May God Be Restored,” excerpts from 
a speech given at Mills College, Oakland, California, February 6, 
4992: 


Rational Man and Women in the Disciplines 
Carol Robb 


What does it mean to approach theological studies ratio- 
nally? When the context for this question is women in religion 
headed for the 21st century my way into this question has been 
through welfare reform. I have had the suspicion, when working 
on this topic, that what is driving the public debate about wel- 
fare reform, besides racism and besides the distrust of women’s 
moral agency, is the view of the human person undergirding the 
predominant economic theory of our era. This economic theo- 
ry has been articulated by conservative white males, but it is the 
reigning economic theory for free market exchange. According 
to this economic theory, the Aid for Dependent Children (AFDC) 
program caused poverty by breeding dependency and promoting 
out of wedlock births. The main shape of reform, then, has been 
to make public assistance grants smaller, attach time limits and 
conditions, and thereby make them unattractive as a choice in 
the face of poverty. Beneath this reform is an assumption about 
human nature operating “rationally.” 

In economic language, we have a “simplifying assump- 
tion” that human beings, in the economic realm, act as “homo 
economicus,” or, economic man. Economic man is rational, 
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meaning people make choices on three bases. The first basis is 
that it is not possible to establish whether my enjoyment of 
social goods is greater or less than your enjoyment of the same 
or other goods. The economic phrase for this is “utilities are 
interpersonally incommensurable.” This assumption means 
that we cannot know which of two persons gained more from a 
given exchange, because there is no unit of measure.! Gain or 
advantage comes from the satisfaction of a person’s subjective 
desires, and there is really no way of knowing what your subjec- 
tivity is in my own subjectivity. Applied to groups, this assump- 
tion deprives programs for alleviating poverty of any economic 
rationale, particularly if they involve redistributing resources 
from one group to another. Who is to say that my enjoyment of 
a second vacation home is less or more important than your 
enjoyment of an annual visit for basic healthcare? Economists 
use the phrase, “paretto optimality” to refer to a perfectly, eco- 
nomically efficient situation. A situation is economically effi- 
cient when that point is reached where one group cannot be 
benefited unless something is taken from another group. Taking 
something from another group to benefit the needing group is 
not justifiable because utilities are interpersonally incommensu- 
rable. 

The second basis for rational decisions by “rational 
man”: preferences or tastes are unchanging and created outside 
of the market and hence, are unaffected by interactions that 
occur within the market. The way that this is stated in the text- 
books is that “preferences or tastes are exogenous to the mar- 
ket.” The market is thus an arena where people can choose 
which utilities and which goods provide satisfactions and well 
being, given their limited resources. Interference with the mar- 
ket will inevitably lead to unwanted distortions. 

The third basis: my satisfaction does not depend on 
your happiness or unhappiness. Agents are self interested. 
Utilities are interpersonally independent. Only commodities 
consumed by an individual contribute to that individual’s satis- 
faction. Consumption may include the giving of gifts and taking 
pleasure in someone else’s happiness but what is excluded from 
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“homo economicus” are concerns for other people’s satisfaction 
or sufferings that do not express themselves as one’s market 
activities. This “economic man” is indifferent to one’s situation 
in society.9 

Here we have it. “Economic man” springs up fully 
formed, fully active, and self-contained. He has no childhood or 
old age, no dependence on anyone, the ability to choose is the 
normal state of being. The environment has no effect on him 
except as the passive material, the constraints over which his 
rationality will make decisions.4 Since women, trying to raise 
children alone and facing poverty, are not generally described in 
these terms, I wondered if an effort to create new legislation 
based on this “economic man” would have a good effect on wel- 
fare policy. To ask this question, I decided to look to a new lit- 
erature that has been emerging by feminist economists. I was 
going to specifically ask these economists two questions: Are 
there different ways of depicting rationality? Would a different 
view of rationality have any bearing on legislative reform of laws 
governing public assistance? I will share with you my findings 
to that first question: Are there different ways of depicting ratio- 
nality? 

Three reflections characterize my readings of these fem- 
inist economists who do approach “rationality” differently than 
“economic man.” As I describe their different approaches, try to 
think of how the work that feminist economists do for economy 
parallels the work that women are doing for theology. I would 
characterize the first difference as this: that they enlarge the 
model of what constitutes economics. They accept the legitima- 
cy of modeling. They know that when you model, you are going 
to be simplifying and making some assumptions that help to nar- 
row all of the data. Accepting modeling, Julie Nelson asks the 
question, “Why not enlarge the model to recognize that persons 
are socially and materially situated.?”> Rather than focus solely 
on exchange as the stuff of economics, why not view economics 
as essentially concerned with provisioning. Provisioning means 
to provide the necessaries of life. Economics, as attempting to 
provision for persons, would include making distinctions among 
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goods and services, as to whether they support survival and 
health or are indeed luxuries. There is a place for the notion of 
need in economics, and I would argue, moral theory. The dis- 
tinction can be confusing between what is somebody’s desire 
and what is his or her need. This has always stumped econom- 
ic and moral theorists. But, we can acknowledge that there can 
be, at times, some unclarity between a desire and a need, and 
still admit that our human bodies are dependent upon the phys- 
ical environment. Julie Nelson says, “Without such an under- 
standing of such material connections, we have the scandal of 
professional economists working out endless theoretical yarns 
about preferences, while the majority of the people in the world 
live in a state of neediness apparent to any observer who has not 
lost his or her humanity.”© If provisioning, in addition to choice, 
is the core of the discipline, the sustenance of life becomes the 
focus, to be aided and abetted by any of these means: the mar- 
ket, the household, government action, exchange, gifts, even 
coercion. Choice, scarcity, rationality, these are potentially use- 
ful tools. We should use these. But, they are not necessarily the 
only tools, or perhaps even the central tools. In effect, the whole 
purpose of economics shifts when the simplifying assumptions, 
relating to the person as agent, are enriched with greater atten- 
tion to the social and environmental sciences. 

Another way I think that feminist economists have con- 
tributed to the discipline of economics is that they deepen our 
understanding of rationality; they acknowledge that economic 
behavior is not only self interested, but can also be motivated by 
duty, loyalty, and goodwill. These are words that concern moral- 
ity. The assumption, that tastes are unchanging and external to 
the market, will not prepare us to understand the cultural 
embeddedness in many women’s decisions of whether to go into 
the paid labor force or to seek public assistance, so that they can 
focus on domestic labor. 

Simon Duncan and Rosalyn Edwards found clear differ- 
ences in the United Kingdom between low skilled, “White lone 
mothers” and “Black lone mothers” and their reasoning about 
wanting to seek public assistance or to be in the paid labor force. 
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They say that it is not just preferences about paid and unpaid 
work that varies, but also the rationalities about motherhood 
and morality are at stake. White mothers, in their study, tend- 
ed to see motherhood and employment as incompatible. Feeling 
that “good” mothers put family and home first, they were less 
likely to be in the paid labor force. Black mothers were more 
able to integrate the identities of motherhood and worker. To be 
a good mother meant to be in full time paid labor, hence they are 
more likely to have a job, even though the labor market is racial- 
ly and sexually discriminatory. Duncan and Edwards conclude, 
“People are indeed highly rational, given the imperfect informa- 
tion they hold. And they do weigh up the costs and benefits of 
alternative courses of action. But both what is rational and what 
constitutes a cost or a benefit, are defined in collective moral 
and social terms, not simply in individual utility terms, particu- 
larly if utility is reduced to monetary terms. Collective moral 
and social morels are, of course, highly gendered. These gen- 
dered moral rationalities are primary factors in explaining lone 
mothers’ decisions about whether or not to be in the paid labor 
force.”/ Rationalities have gender and a cultural embeddedness. 

A third illustration has to do with whether public assis- 
tance makes it “rational” to be “sexually immoral,” and how 
“sexually immoral” is measured by out of wedlock childbearing. 
Rebecca Blanc found that the number of out of wedlock births 
has been rising, but the birth rate for single women, the proba- 
bility that a single woman will have a child, has not changed 
much at all.8 There are mothers that are single women because 
teenagers who are pregnant are not marrying. Teens are marry- 
ing less often because of the male partner’s inability to find a job 
that pays a family wage. The women (and men in some cases) 
are rationally calculating their chances for supporting them- 
selves and their children with a job that does not pay much or 
have benefits, begging the question, “what is the rationality in 
working to support the children?” Blanc did not observe, but 
might have, that here are other factors we need to think about 
in this U.S. context. In comparison to other industrialized 
nations, we have a very high rate of “illegitimate” births and a 
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high rate of abortions. The question is “Why?” I believe one 
answer is that teens are rather ambivalent about sex; they like it 
but they do not want to admit it. Because they do not want to 
admit it, they do not plan for it and women get pregnant. They 
are not choosing; by failing to choose, they are becoming preg- 
nant when they do not want to be. Finally, fewer teens and 
fewer women are marrying, because of women’s ability to find 
jobs to support themselves. Even if insecurely, the low wage 
labor market for women has increased and men’s ability to find 
a job which supports a family has decreased. 

For women to move themselves and their families out of 
poverty, they must have jobs that pay the same wage for what 
women do as the wage men receive: comparable worth. The 
minimum wage rate should increase, to make a dent in the 
poverty level for women. The question may not be “Why are 
teens not marrying?” Rather, the question may be “Why does- 
n’t Congress lift the minimum wage?” In addition, bring it up so 
that people who work for minimum wage can actually make 
enough money to support themselves. 

All in all, it appears that feminist economists have made 
some helpful corrections to the picture of homo economicus to 
include motivations of caring, along with self interest, to recog- 
nize the significance of dependency in addition to indepen- 
dence, to recognize our social natures in addition to our choos- 
ing behaviors. These corrections came about because they 
enlarged the models of what constitutes economics, they deep- 
ened the understanding of what is rationality, and they shifted 
the question from what causes immorality to what has made 
men less marriageable and why does Congress not change the 
minimum wage rate. 

I have been asking you if women in religion have had the 
same effect. I am not going to substantiate my claim, I am just 
going to say “Yes.” We have had the same effect. Acknowledging 
the the breadth of motivations, dependency along with indepen- 
dence, and our social embeddedness as well as our autonomous 
selves. But two notes: As feminist economists have done, femi- 
nist ethicists have built on the work of male teachers and col- 
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leagues, as well as bringing new insights. That’s as it should be. 
There is more than one entree point into critical perspectives on 
the masculinist or authoritarian disciplines. 

When I talk to women who are economists, what I dis- 
cover is that they have been reaching out to feminist ethicists. 
But, when they say “feminist ethicist,” what they mean is Carol 
Gilligan. I consider Carol Gilligan to be one of the grandmoth- 
ers of feminist ethics, along with Mary Daly and Beverly 
Harrison. I consider these women to be the ground breakers and 
representatives of three very different ways of doing feminist 
ethics. Both Mary Daly and Beverly Harrison are more chal- 
lenging to the status quo than Carol Gilligan. When these femi- 
nist economists say, “What really opened my eyes was Carol 
Gilligan. I really think she’s got something here.” I want to say, 
“She is the least confrontative.” And, yet, it is making a differ- 
ence in how economics is being done. With humility, I have to 
say that we do not always know what it is that is most helpful or 
what it is that breaks open the picture to make a new paradigm 
possible. We must look back on it ten or fifteen years later and 
celebrate what has happened! 
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Weaving the Fabric: Historical Models for 
Locating Women in the Religious Narrative of 
California and the Bay Area 


Sandra E. H. Smith Blair 


Sydney Ahlstrom’s encyclopedic A Religious History of 
the American People (1972) is a synthesis of the moral and reli- 
gious elements of the United States (U.S.) with the larger histo- 
ry of the social context and national experience. Interested in 
more than what traditional institutional and denominational 
church history yielded, he sought to capture the diversity of tra- 
ditions and cultures, though he subsequently acknowledged that 
some aspects were not covered. One of the neglected themes in 
his study is the western U.S., particularly after the westward 
expansion of the frontier of the early and mid 19th century.! 
Few histories fill that gap, including recent publications such as 
George Marsden, Religion and American Culture (1990); 
Richard E. Wentz, Religion in the New World: The Shaping of 
Religious Traditions in the United States (1990); Peter W. 
Williams, America’s Religions: Traditions and Cultures (1990); 
and Catherine L. Albanese, America: Religions and Religion 
(2nd edition, 1992). 

In an 1893 address on “The Significance of the Frontier 
in American History,” Frederick Jackson Turner, pointing to the 
fact that American settlement and development had reached its 
westward limits, declared that the frontier had closed in 1890. 
This nationalistic, ethnocentric thesis prompted historical inter- 
est to turn back to the eastern U.S.; ignored the regional unique- 
ness of the West; and negated the ongoing process, dynamics, 
and residual effects of the conquest that has been woven into the 
environmental, political, economic, socio-cultural, and ideologi- 
cal fabric of the West. Since the 1980's, scholarship by Western 
historians, such as Patricia Nelson Limerick, has challenged this 
model and provided a new historiographical approach that rec- 
ognizes the cross-cultural encounters and conflicts that persist 
in the region; the problematics of progress and developments; 
and the reality of diversity rather than homogeneity. 
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Self-critical historiography forces us to examine certain 
assumptions. A pertinent example, growing out of U.S. colonial 
hegemony of the western hemisphere, is the use of “American” 
as synonymous for the “U.S.” to the exclusion of the southern 
continent and Canada. Perspectives change with the under- 
standing that the history of the western U.S. is not synonymous 
with the arrival of Europeans in the region or with the expansion 
of the U.S. frontier in the 1830’s to the late 19th century. 
Spanish-Mexican history extends the time frame backward to 
the 16th and 17th centuries; and Native American history even 
further; while the history of new Asian immigration brings the 
time span forward to the 20th century and extends the geo- 
graphic region to include Hawaii and Alaska. 

The search for new and more appropriate categories of 
historical analysis reminds us that borders are psychological and 
geographical constructs. Clearly, in the Turnerian tradition, the 
western frontier was the locus at which White, western civiliza- 
tion met and conquered “savagery.” But a more useful under- 
standing is of the frontier as a social process of creating new set- 
tlement or as a zone where different cultures interact and mutu- 
ally influence each other. 

African Americans have been a part of the cultural 
diversity that is the West, yet our presence has often been over- 
shadowed. African Americans, who began crossing the borders 
of slave states heading west in search of freedom and new oppor- 
tunities, encountered racial borders that were firmly drawn and 
tightly held. Prior to the Civil War (1861), much of the western 
territories were open to slavery as a result of the Dred Scott 
Decision.4 Though California was a free state, there was pres- 
sure to establish slavery and Black exclusion laws were passed. 
Industrialists, financiers, and labor unions did not encourage 
African American migration. Institutional and ideological racism 
belied the myth of a West that was freer, more democratic, and 
more egalitarian than the East and South. Protest and resistance 
against legal restrictions and social discrimination are part of the 
narrative of African Americans in the West. 
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The sources on African Americans in the West are pre- 
dominantly sociological and anthropological histories.» A main 
resource for religious history is Larry Murphy’s 1973 doctoral 
dissertation, (also published in other forms, “Equality Before the 
Law,”) which documents the fight by civic and religious leaders 
for social and political justice between 1850 and 1880. However, 
the historical accounts attest to the centrality of the Black 
church in African American experience, and to the leadership it 
took in the struggle for civil rights and racial equality. 

The application of Laurie Maffly-Kipp’s analysis of the 
influence of evangelical Protestantism in forging U.S. identity, 
and its attempt to mold frontier California, is limited by the 
absence of African Americans in the narrative.© The question 
that must be asked pertaining to the African American commu- 
nity is whether or not religion functioned in the same manner it 
did in the dominant culture. The degree to which African 
Americans in the West were churched or unchurched does not 
alter the Black church’s pivotal role as the nucleus, support sys- 
tem, and advocate for the African American community. There 
was a growing trend after Emancipation, as well as during the 
thrust for civil rights at the turn of the century, to moderate the 
prophetic radicalism of the Black church and emulate a more 
conservative evangelical Protestantism in an attempt to inte- 
grate into the mainstream. But one always has to be cognizant of 
the unique meaning which religious experience has held for 
African Americans, and of a theology informed by the belief in 
God’s concern for the oppressed. 

Though the African American experience in the history 
of the western U.S. has begun to receive more attention since 
the 1970's, the African American woman’s story, notwithstand- 
ing the scarcity and difficulty of recovering sources, has been 
overlooked, as has been the role of women in history generally. 
African Americans were small in number and African American 
women even less so - no more than 1% of all females west of the 
Rockies between 1850-1920 - though they were the largest 
female minority in most states. The cultural importance of fam- 
ily/kinship bonds discouraged the impetus for them to migrate 
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long distances, and the hardships and social isolation of frontier 
life were an added deterrent. In his study of African American 
women in the West, Lawrence B. de Graff attributes the omis- 
sion of women’s narratives, in part, to some uncertainty about 
the appropriate perspective to be used. Since women’s history, 
western history, and Black history each have their unique inter- 
pretations, he suggests that scholars need to ask: Did Black 
women have essentially the same experiences as White women? 
Were their experiences dictated more by race or class or 
region? 

To some defree, class is a factor in interpreting the his- 
tory of African Americans in the West, though class wide it is 
more predominant in popular understanding of trans-Mississippi 
states with their southern culture and slave institutions. The his- 
tory of African Americans in other parts of the West where they 
were less numerous was shaped as much by the frontier experi- 
ence. Western women, like those in the Northeast and South, 
were undeniably divided by the issue of class. The western 
African American female population tended to be concentrated 
in urban areas while their Anglo counterparts were largely rural. 
Despite the Victorian ideal of the cult of domesticity, a higher 
proportion of African American women were forced to work 
because of unemployment, restricted job opportunities and low 
wages for males. They were forced largely into service occupa- 
tions whereas Anglo American women enjoyed greater econom- 
ic and occupational opportunities (for example, in professions, 
retail sales, office work). 

While African American and Anglo American women 
shared similar experienes of small numbers, conditions of hard- 
ship, and social isolation, they were clearly divided by the issue 
of race. Despite the fact that the suffrage movement was strong 
in western states, the assumption that there were more progres- 
sive attitudes toward women in the West did not apply to African 
American women. Anglo American suffrage leaders, who chose 
to court alliance with southerners rather than address racial 
injustice, as members of the middle and upper-class, did not see 
any common interests with the largely working-class and uned- 
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ucated African Americans. Prohibition sentiment was strongest 
in rural areas of the West, and leaders of the temperance move- 
ment generally refused to take a stand against racial violence. 
Some African American women participated in suffrage and 
temperance campaigns and political activities, but generally 
their efforts were centered around the Black women’s club 
movement and other organizations addressing racial rights and 
social uplift, concerns specific to the African American commu- 
nity. 

De Graff posits that the activities and roles of African 
American women in the West were shaped primarily by race, 
and only to a limited degree by their residence in western states 
or by their sex. Social status was determined by race rather than 
by economic class or gender. The West did not offer African 
American women any greater civil rights, social inclusion, 
employment opportunities, access to public facilities, or protec- 
tion from derogatory racial stereotypes than was the experience 
of African American women in the Northeast. While race, as a 
determinative factor, has overriding significance, the complexi- 
ties of gender and class oppression within a racial/ethnic group 
cannot, however, be taken lightly. Within African American reli- 
gious history, gender discrimination is a basis on which women 
have been denied leadership roles. 

Evelyn Higginbotham argues that while the important 
issues of equality and difference, subjectivity and consciousness, 
and the construction of power relations are at the heart of femi- 
nist theory, comprehensive analysis must be based on race as 
well as gender. She calls for a three-pronged strategy: (1) defin- 
ing the construction and “technologies” of race as well as those 
of gender and sexuality; (2) exposing the role of race as a meta- 
language by calling attention to its powerful, all-encompassing 
effect on the construction and representation of other social and 
power relations, namely, gender, class, and sexuality; and 
(3) recognizing race as providing sites of dialogic exchange and 
contestation, since race has constituted a discursive tool for 
both oppression and liberation.® 
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In 1980, Joan Jensen and Darlis Miller introduced the 
concept of a multicultural or intercultural approach in the his- 
toriography of women in the western U.S.? They challenged the 
prevailing historiography that held the East Coast as the center 
in U.S. women’s history and perpetuated a male bias in the his- 
tory of the frontier. They pointed to the role of Anglo women in 
cultural domination - the “gentle tamer.” In the narratives of 
religious history, Protestant and Catholic missionaries targeted 
women for evangelism; saw them as the receptacle of moral/spir- 
itual virtue; imposed cultural values; and were agents of social 
change, whose benevolent work (schools, clinics, home mis- 
sions, evangelism) helped to transform the West in the mold of 
Victorian society. Missions were seen as a vanguard for Christian 
civilization. The mission field was a frontier. 

The demand has grown for a multicultural or cross-cul- 
tural approach to the history of women in the West that tells the 
story of all of the participants and analyzes the social construc- 
tions of race, ethnicity, color, class, gender, sexuality, and 
regional culture. With the heightened appreciation for social dif- 
ferences comes the realization that there is no universal or 
homogeneous human experience - either of women’s culture or 
in the history of any group. The shift, away from the assumption 
that the bonds between women, based on gender, are stronger 
than race or class barriers, is reflected in more recent studies 
such as Ellen DuBois and Vicki Ruiz, Unequal Sisters 19. 
Sucheng Chan et al, Peoples of Color!!. the women’s studies 
journal, Frontiers; and the interdisciplinary research on women 
of color by the Southwest Institute for Research on Women 
(SIROW). 

Concerns have been voiced that the multicultural 
approach has been uncritically appropriated and applied - that 
Jensen and Miller: organized their essay around concepts, 
issues, categories, and language that belong to the history of 
middle-class Anglo women; did not address how these may dif- 
fer for women of color; kept Anglo Americans as the subject and 
the normative group for description, analysis, interpretation, 
and comparison; did not challenge or alter the standard 
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Eurocentric focus, methodologies, or paradigms of women’s his- 
tory but assumed them to be universal, examined the ideology of 
gender but not the ideology and politics of race, culture, class, 
and expansionism that produced and maintained stereotypic 
images; and perpetuated Anglo American dominance in rela- 
tionships of power. 2 

People must be seen as the subjects of history, not mere- 
ly as the objects of other people’s actions. To be decolonized, his- 
tory must not ignore people of color, view them as peripheral to 
the history of the dominant culture, justify the exploitation of 
people and natural resources, nor depict people of color as help- 
less victims of conquest. The narratives of U.S. religious history 
are enriched by the diverse voices and experiences of people of 
color as agents in the making of their own history and the histo- 
ry of the western U.S. 

There is a rich herstory of women and religion in the 
context of California and the Bay Area that remains to be both 
recovered and recorded. Women have played an integral role in 
the weaving of the religious fabric of the region. In the 21st cen- 
tury, historical perspectives and methodologies must be 
employed that account for the intersection of cultures and con- 
tribute to a more inclusive herstory of women and religion in 
California and the Bay Area. 


Notes 
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Women Stepping Out 
Tracy Gary 


If we are strong in our beliefs and carry the ancient 
wisdoms, the sacred fire will be rekindled. 


I stand before you as a feminist, out and proud, who has 
been nurtured in the cauldron of the Bay Area, a rich soup, that 
has grown me from a 22 year old to the 47 year old I am today. 
And statements such as the one I began with, a Native American 
tradition and belief, carried by native men and women, have 
been just a small part of the influence of being in this Bay Area. 
By way of my history, I came here with a degree in mythology, 
having gone to Sarah Lawrence College, where Joseph Campbell 
was teaching, I arrived here in the Bay Area having absolutely no 
idea what I would do with a degree in mythology. I knew what I 
had learned, that is, to see the world through a completely dif- 
ferent lens, the lens of culture. And I could not imagine any 
other city in the United States at that time, 1973, that I wanted 
to live in because of how rich the culture was here, particularly 
given my childhood experience of affluence...I knew that I need- 
ed to be here to soak in culture. 

This is not an academic presentation; it is a presentation 
of my journey and the journey of countless others who have 
come to the Bay Area seeking: seeking wisdom, like the many 
years of tradition we have heard of during this “Soul to Soul” 
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conference; seeking some of the history that has been invisible 
to us; and, seeking also the spirit of community that is reflected 
not only in this institution (Graduate Theological Union), but a 
spirit that has been enlivened in women throughout this com- 
munity, globally shaping the movement of women towards this 
next millennium’s true agenda of peace, true agenda of shifting 
the male paradigm even further. What I want to express is how 
impressed | am with the role of the religious and spiritual com- 
munity that I have encountered in my own journey. I would not 
say that I came to the Bay Area expecting to be as moved by 
those of you who have been in traditional religious institutions. 

I decided to actually relocate to the Bay Area after one 
momentous experience and that was going to Glide Memorial 
United Methodist Church. How many of you could raise your 
hand and say that going to Glide Church was a transformative 
experience for you in beginning to see that something else was 
possible under the roof of a religious institution? It was a new 
form of spirituality. It was a new form of the soul coming for- 
ward. It was a new form of the feminine. And in the early 70’s, it 
was certainly a form of seeing a male preacher being in commu- 
nity in a very different way and a male preacher holding the fem- 
inine in a very different way than I had seen before. So, I moved 
here hearing Cecil Williams (pastor at Glide Church) and seeing 
what was going on, not only inside the church but its impact in 
the community. I saw not only a call to a very different kind of 
spirit, but also the link between service and action. My experi- 
ences, as someone who has worked in the non-profit communi- 
ty to bring more donors and more people to the table, matched 
this call to move from hearing it into action. We have a long list 
of people who knew that linking a call with action was a moral 
imperative. 

Our call to action as an act of liberation in the 70s came 
in the wake of Vatican II (1962-1965). The resulting liberation, 
in the traditional church, is a very new liberation and I remind 
us of that. We have made enormous progress in what has been a 
very short time. What has been the role of religion and spiritu- 
ality as a vehicle for really convening people in a place of refuge 
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and song and of high ideals? As a child who had a lot of difficult 
situations, I sought the church as a place of refuge, a place where 
I could convene with others and sing. The power of song we 
know; that is one of the ancient wisdoms and a wisdom that we 
carry as women and take wherever we go. I thought that I want- 
ed to find a community where there are high ideals, there is 
song, there is joy. Outside of Glide, I had difficulty finding a com- 
munity within the walls of religious organizations. 

Through the women’s community and women’s music, 
in the mid 70’s, I particularly saw the Spirit before me and saw 
what that meant. I am a lesbian. | am somebody who was deeply 
moved by the power of these women in the mid 70’s women’s 
music, music composed and sung by straight and gay women, 
women who were coming into their full power through song, in 
churches, Women coming into their power through song has 
been happening in churches for many years, but I was not see- 
ing it as much as I was during these weekly concerts and events. 
And so, my own sense of culture began to expand. This powerful 
coming forth of women did not just happen under the roof of the 
church, it happened in other places and venues. During the 70’s, 
we sought for women’s power to step forward; we created 
women’s bookstores, businesses, foundations. There are now 
over 100 women’s foundations as places that say, “women mat- 
ter, our voices matter, the work we do matters, we want to have 
financial resources available, but more than that we want to 
come together in new ways, to consider what is going on around 
us, to be more thoughtful.” 

Through international travels and conversations with 
feminists around the globe, I am particularly interested in the 
analyses of international feminists who are under the oppression 
caused by globalization. Why is it that we feminists here in the 
United States, who have a strong analysis, in many ways, do not 
speak and do not have a chance to really sit down and think 
“Where have we come from? Where are we now? And where are 
we truly leading? What, in this next millennium, will we have 
the audacity to say we know we need to do and to change?” 
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I want to make a deep bow to Cheryl Kirk-Duggan and 
those of you at the Center for Women and Religion for this “Soul 
to Soul” opportunity, because it gives us a chance, from very dif- 
ferent perspectives, to put forth our history, our current situa- 
tions, but to have that audacity to say “This is where we are 
going and where we want the culture to go and we will lead the 
culture.” This is a very special moment in our history and I 
think we know it. On the one hand, we can say things are worse 
than they have ever been. It is not all right to have the welfare 
losses and the kinds of losses and the dramatic painful changes 
we have seen. Because I spend so much time trying to carry this 
mission of inclusivity and involvement to wealthy donors, I am 
constantly finding things that talk about the income gap between 
the rich and the poor. It has never been worse. It is unacceptable 
for a family of two or three to be living on an average of $9,000 
while the top fifth lives on $125,000, a disparity that is going on 
in 43 states in the United States right now. There is a great deal 
of work we have to do. So, how have we changed and how does 
change happen? 

What can we learn from secular feminists and certainly 
from feminists who have been working from within religious 
institutions? I believe that we must begin to weave together our 
teachings and our learnings in a different kind of way. I make a 
deep bow to Helen Hunt (founder of the Sister Fund), who is 
here today, who first interviewed me about a year and a half ago 
on this subject to say “Why is it that those of us who are femi- 
nists outside of religious institutions so often have not brought 
to the table or been in strong harmony with the same struggles 
that have been going on within religious institutions?” That 
query really woke me up to something that I had intuitively 
experienced but was not consciously saying: “How can I create 
better partnership; how can I really be there shoulder to shoul- 
der with my sisters who are struggling with patriarchy at a very 
profound level?” It is not all right for a monastery, or for a reli- 
gious institution to attack a woman within a religious institution 
for her sexuality or her perspective as a woman without the rest 
of us speaking up. There is some veil of silence, particularly 
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within religious institutions, and the Center for Women and 
Religion certainly knows well, that is why you came into exis- 
tence and we are so glad you did. You were there to challenge the 
traditional institution. But the rest of us need to join forces with 
you. 

Your success is stimulated by role models, the women 
who had the audacity to stand up and speak out, a Janie Spahr 
who said, “I’m a lesbian evangelist” and another Sandra Blair 
who said, “We’re going to gather a group of women around 
Buddhism,” or someone like Yvonne Rend who said, “It’s not all 
right for male monks to be sexually abusing women in the name 
of Buddhism, in the name of religion,” a Jen Vaughn who decid- 
ed that it was not all right for women of color not to have 
resources and built a phenomenal series of resources available to 
women in Texas and all over the country—women who have 
been stepping out. Each of you on this panel, each of you have 
stepped out in very profound ways and moved me in different 
ways. Certainly, I have heard and seen all of you in conferences 
and public environments where you have shown your full power 
and shown the rest of us how to integrate and to think on these 
things. 

What good is it if what we are doing is only speaking to 
ourselves? I realized that about 90% of the conversations I was 
having with my straight women friends were about complaints 
about the men in their lives and about the institutions they were 
working in. And I say that lovingly to everyone of you. And I 
began to think that it is not all right for me as a lesbian to not be 
concerned about what I am hearing and seeing. It is not all right 
for me not to be doing my share in working with men and to look 
at why is this? What is going on for men, what is going on in 
these institutions? Is it that we are just to remain victims our 
whole lives? Is it that we are only going to create women’s cul- 
ture so we will just do it our own way and be done with it. We 
will model what we really think needs to be done and over time 
the message will carry and all the institutions will slowly but 
surely change. Women’s models are having an enormous effect 
in business. Women’s leadership is beginning to spread out and 
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in fact move people to change those institutions. What is true 
also, is that the patriarchy is still in charge. And in the institu- 
tions that we count on, from the highest level to our family 
nests, we are still silencing ourselves. We have still not figured 
out, in some very basic ways, how to listen and speak to each 
other. We need to come together. It is disastrous for as many 
women to still be oppressed by religious institutions in 1998. 

I seek partnership with you on these questions. The 
modeling that I saw of religious women in the 70’s, must be our 
modeling for the new, young women and men who come along. 
What is holding us back? Is it something in ourselves that does 
not like the model of leadership that is out there, that does not 
want to be like the model of male leadership and so we resist 
leadership in some way? Is it external forces that hold us back? 
We have to look carefully at what is holding us back. 

I was struck in the 70’s to find that where I found reli- 
gion was in 12 step meetings. What was happening and why? It 
was a decentralized form of spirituality. Nobody was in charge. 
We were each in charge for ourselves. What have we learned 
from these models? 

The women’s community has grown and given us gifts; 
out of religion and traditional church has come a different kind 
of spiritually and what are some of the things that we have 
known and we have learned from that? One is that this de-cen- 
tralized form, this personal responsibility for spirituality is criti- 
cally important. When I came to the Bay Area, I got very 
involved in all kinds of activities in San Francisco, and when 
China Galland was starting her program called “Women in the 
Wilderness,” I lept, because I knew that it would take me back 
out into the woods to have quiet and space and time for reflec- 
tion. I have gone off the path on that agenda. We get so tied up 
on this human doing thing and what do eco-feminists have to tell 
us? 

What does an organization, that I helped to start, called 
the Women’s Forest Sanctuary, have to tell us about the power 
of going back to nature? There are those that believe that the 
ancient redwood trees are the cathedrals of our country. If any- 
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one has seen a 2,000 year old redwood tree, you know what I am 
talking about. The energy that is found in nature is so healing for 
us and so important. 

I leave you with the following thoughts. First, I think we 
must speak the unspoken, we must find our voices. I owe a great 
deal to my lesbian sisters, and one of those things is that in a 
society that is as misogynist as ours, to have women be as unbri- 
dled about our loving and valuing of women is a powerful teacher 
for every woman and every man in this society, whatever is your 
level of acceptance about sexuality. To love and value women 
and to hold that as an ancient wisdom and a present truth is an 
important part of our being in the world today because we are up 
against a lot of woman hating behavior. In the church, we must 
hold our woman lovingness. 

Second, lesbians have been on the cutting edge of com- 
munication. By that, I do mean that we talk out loud, we think 
out loud, we process everything, we are proud to process every- 
thing and I| think that is also true for our other sisters and some 
of our feminist brothers who know the power of that sharing as 
well. What are the implications of thinking out loud, of being on 
the cutting edge of communication, because we cannot afford 
not to speak to each other, our population is too small, our desire 
for community is too great. What that really means is that we 
must speak the unspoken. We must find our voices. I think we 
have found our voices in the last 20 and 30 years. But are we 
speaking those voices when they are needed? I still see women 
silencing themselves in ways that are unacceptable. That is 
where we continue to stay in the illusion, a kind of veiledness in 
ourselves, that we are self imposing when we need to speak up. 

Finally, I want to say that how these times will be 
remembered is really up to each of us as we look back from the 
22nd century to this one, as we make this transformation. I 
think this is a powerful time for us to do strategic planning ina 
very different kind of way, visioning what it means for us to help 
create the next century, as the century of peace; . visioning what 
it means to be taking care of ourselves at a new level. I offer 
these things. I think that we, as healers and helpers of the world, 
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must heal ourselves. We must remember what is at the root of 
our being, as we are so busy care taking everyone. What is at the 
root and the core of your being? I am reminded that the word 
“radical” means “root,” and that we must come back to what is 
at our root. Our root of compassion; our root of love; and our 
root of service, service to others. We are growing a very selfish 
society without our speaking up and out about racism and what 
needs to be done, about the growing gap between the rich and 
the poor, about affluence, about the needs of people who come 
to this country who are not being met with love, who are being 
met with hostility; this is unacceptable, this is not the country I 
want to live in. 

We must take care of ourselves, we must make time for 
reflection and silence a priority. We must preach what we know 
to men and women. We must convene others, especially those 
who are different from ourselves. We must help women and our- 
selves to speak up and continue to have partnership with men as 
we change. We must speak up about gender, race, and sexuality. 
We know that this is an ancient wisdom; this bringing ourselves 
together in love and acceptance is critically important. We must 
speak up about economic justice and begin to organize the 
wealthy to feel in community with us so that they too can see 
the problems that are there. We must hear their problems as 
well, and nurture and support the wealthy in the work that they 
are doing. And we must have the audacity to say where we need 
to go, to lead in this transformation. I believe that the creation 
of a compassionate society will continue to evolve through the 
leadership of women and that we will be forming something that 


The Presence of Traditional African Religion 
in the Bay Area and the Role of Women in it 


Luisah Teish 


Once upon a time, there was a beautiful woman, by the 
name of Yemaya, who looked into the water of the ocean, and 
there she saw her own reflection and she said, “Who is that 
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beautiful woman? I thought that I was the loveliest thing that 
the world had ever seen.” And there came a rumbling in her 
belly and it grew and it grew and it grew until it exploded and 
covered the earth with lakes and streams. Yemaya looked into 
the waters of the lake and again she saw that woman, and again 
she said, “Who is that beautiful woman? I thought I was the 
prettiest thing that the world had ever seen.” And there came a 
rumbling in her belly and it grew and it grew and it grew until it 
exploded and sprinkled the night with stars and the full moon. 
Yemaya looked into the light of the full moon and again, she saw 
that woman and she said, “Who is that beautiful woman? I 
thought that I was the finest thing that the world had ever seen.” 
And then, there came a rumbling in her belly and it grew and it 
grew and it grew until it exploded and before her stood thou- 
sands of beautiful women. “Who are you beautiful women? I 
thought that I was the most beautiful woman that the world had 
ever seen.” And the women looked deep into the eyes of Yemaya 
and there they saw their own reflections, and they said to her, 
“You are, Mamma. We’re just you.” 

I think that’s the right way to open, don’t you think? 

I am Luisah Teish and just for entertainment I am going 
to do the whole litany of names and titles that I have, and that 
should give you some idea of why it is so difficult to reach me all 
the time. I am always running around, fulfilling these titles. In 
full, I am “Mother of the Many; Chief of the Women’s Society 
Crowned; Mother of the Spirit; Love Goddess gives me my char- 
acter; I am the Servant of Destiny; and the Bird Woman of the 
Deep Earth. But I feel very privileged to carry those titles and to 
say that my tradition has a long history of overcoming oppres- 
sion. For those of you who do not know the history of the 
African slave trade, I need to begin by saying that the Yoruba 
people of southwest Nigeria were the original inhabitants of what 
is known as upper Egypt. I think that as women continue to 
study religion, we are really going to have to study what is 
known as Afro-centric education because I get a little churning 
in my stomach when so much credit is given to what went on in 
Sumer. 
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Most people are not willing to see that the people in 
Sumer were dark skinned and that those were not “Shirley 
Temples” in their hair and dark beards, those were dreadlocks. 
You need to know that there were migrations out of the Middle 
East that went in different directions, that went east, west, 
north, south. Ethiopia extended all the way down to South 
Africa, Zimbabwe. Abyssinian damn near touched China. There 
will be a revolution in religion when we are willing to face Afro- 
centric history and take a full look at the entire contribution 
that people of color have made to the traditions of the world. 
That is number one. Number two is that there must be a recog- 
nition of the diversity of spiritual traditions that have been cre- 
ated by people of African descent. Some of us are monotheist, 
some of us are polytheist, some of us are spiritualist, mentalist, 
and if you look at our history, we have created spiritual tradi- 
tions everywhere we £0, of all kinds, always key to the land base 
that we are on and the history that we face. 

I happen to be descended from that group of people who 
said, “We will not mash all of our deities into one. We reject the 
idea of all good over here and all evil over there. And we insist 
that all good and all evil exist together in proportion and accord- 
ing to application. We will not divorce ourselves from the earth.” 
So, we end up being called “pagans” or “savage.” In college, I 
was an anthropology (a pseudo-science born out of colonialism) 
major with a performing arts minor. I should have had that 
reversed. We used to have these incredible lab classes with 
three professors, all of them male, all of them pompous, all of 
them drunk, and they would hand down these decisions. [| 
remember the day the physical anthropologist had a skull on the 
table and we were supposed to be able to tell whose skull was 
this. I looked at it; it looked like a human skull to me. I was not 
even interested to tell the truth. And the professor came to the 
conclusion that this was the skull of a hunchback female. And 
somehow, he started to talk about what constituted civilization. 
I will never forget this day, because that was the day that I real- 
ized that I had to turn anthropology inside out. He said that civ- 
ilization was marked by a hierarchy of deities, by the use of 
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sugar and tobacco, and any culture in which women’s participa- 
tion in religion and government was uncivilized. I recall all the 
women in the classroom drooping. All of the women’s heads fell 
and I felt everybody sink. Being the witch I was, I had to say, 
“Bxcuse me, I don’t agree with that mess . . .” and that started a 
whole, big argument that I have carried on for thirty years. 

We really have to be careful of who defines what, and 
what kind of language we use, and how we decide what is holy. 
For me, the creativity that is inborn in us, and our ability to 
relate to that creativity, is the most holy because, we are con- 
nected to the Creator. We are creators. We are co-creators. | 
always take the opportunity to talk about how we continue to 
create, even in the face of oppression. 

Now, be very clear that there was a system of slavery on 
the African continent before the European slave ships came. 
There has been a system of slavery everywhere in the world 
where people capture what we think of as “their own.” They did 
not think of them as their own. I am talking about negative trib- 
alism. In negative tribalism, you have somebody who looks like 
you but you still try to dominate him or her. In continental 
African slavery, there were two issues. One was religion, i.e., 
people of different belief systems enslaving each other. The 
other was simple servitude in that someone who was conquered 
could come into a culture, work a certain amount of time, marry 
into that culture, and then become government officials or high 
priests in that culture. The slave trade in this country has been 
called the “peculiar institution” because the only basis for it was 
skin color, making it impossible for a person to ever escape the 
effects of it. All you had to do was look this way, not think this 
way or behave this way, only to look like this. And part of the 
enslaving process was to take away people’s names, to brand 
people, and to forbid the practice of their traditional spirituality. 
In this regard, the Catholic Church sponsored the slave trade. 

A Father de Casa was the one who decided that the 
enslavement of the Native Americans was not working and that 
we better go get people from Africa. And in that process, the 
Black slave codes, specifically in Louisiana, that’s where I am 
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working from, forbid the person to worship in his or her own 
way. You were forced to worship in a particular way, and only 
half assed taught that way. There was such a thing as a “nigger 
Bible” that was designed to say over and over, “Slave, obey your 
master.” There were selected passages that were designed to 
reinforce oppression. But creativity is such that you cannot sup- 
press the human spirit. You cannot enslave that creativity. You 
cannot stop human beings from relating to nature, no matter 
what their conditions are. And so, what we did was to take the 
images of the saints and compare them to the stories of our orig- 
inal deities, mix the elements that were present, and create the 
traditions and the languages that are still alive today. 

My example is a tradition that is very popular in this 
area, called “Lucumi.” In Yoruba, the word “Olucumi” means 
“friend.” Here, “Lucumi” is the tradition. There is a Lucumi 
language which is a combination of the Yoruba, old Spanish, and 
the Taino Indian dialect. That tradition was brought to the 
United States, to the Bay Area, by Cuban refugees. We have 
Haitian refugees in the Bay Area who speak Patois, who have 
created the tradition known as “Voudou.” There is no such a 
word as “voodoo,” it does not mean a thing. “Voudou” means 
“life principle” in the Ewe language of west Africa. We have peo- 
ple, in the Bay Area, from Jamaica who practice “kumina,” not 
“pocomania,” as the anthropologists would have you believe, “a 
little bit crazy.” But kumina, people who are accustomed to 
going into deeper levels of consciousness, people who are accus- 
tomed to going into altered states and translating that informa- 
tion into information that is good for the community. These tra- 
ditions exist right here in the Bay Area and are kept very hush 
and very quiet except for the music and dance occasionally. 
Because we have been told that that is savagery. But it is as 
much a part of the African American experience as is the African 
Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church, which my relatives claim a 
relative of mine started. My father’s family is deeply steeped in 
it, my grandmother sat on the mothers’ bench at a major church 
in New Orleans. 
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In New Orleans, we have a saint, called Saint Expedite, 
totally created by African people. You can find statues of St. 
Expedite. This was a saint people prayed to when they were 
hoping to get off the plantation. The way it works is that you put 
a petition in front of St. Expedite with a little offering and a can- 
dle and you tell him what you need and you snap your fingers 
three times. If you do not get what you want in three days, you 
hang his butt upside down until he gives you what you want. 
The material is incredible; the folklore in amazing. Unlike some 
of my sisters in other traditions, who are fighting for the right of 
priesthood, in my tradition, the priesthood consists predomi- 
nantly of women. That does not mean that it is not riddled with 
some of the sexism and the patriarchal attitudes that you find in 
other traditions, but the irony of it is, is in the 60’s, when 
Oyotunji, South Carolina, a replica of the great Kingdom of Oyo 
in Nigeria, was constructed, one of the debates that the commu- 
nity went through, while attempting to become mainstream, was 
about the shame of being matrifocal, shame because they were 
told that having women in a position of equality was a sign of 
savagery. In their attempt to become mainstream they started 
to become patriarchal. There is always somebody who can 
define for you who you ought to be. 

I want to say two things about myself. First, for many 
years, people in these traditions practiced what I call, “hiding 
beneath Mary’s skirts.” That is, in places like Brazil, among the 
Candomblé and the Makumba, you can find altars, where on the 
top of the altars there are images of all the Catholic saints, and 
if you lift up the skirt on the altar, all of the African images are 
underneath. This is a tradition that has remained from the day 
when having those images could cause your death. It remained 
this way until the late 60’s. I am a member of the first genera- 
tion of priests and priestesses who no longer hide under Mary’s 
skirt. We stand straight up and say “No!” I practice African tra- 
dition, a respectable tradition that has many things to offer. 
Take an honest look at it. 

Second, I am a member of that generation of priestesses 
that is willing to stand up and say “No, we are not savages. Our 
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women do lead in this and you are going to respect us.” I have 
had battles with the men who wanted me to pretend the anti- 
savagery game. About fifteen years ago when I wrote 
Jambalaya, it was the scandal of the Bay Area. Many exclaimed, 
“Not only is she giving away all our secrets but she is letting peo- 
ple know that we are matrifocal savages.” And since then, this 
Bay Area has been in the lead in terms of women in traditional 
west African religions creating organizations, writing material, 
performing rituals, and executing the regular duties that were 
ours in pre-colonial Africa. Do not be deceived, I feel that 
Nigerian women had more power before the British came than 
after. 

The third radical thing that has happened here is that 
for the longest, the tradition was only available to people of 
African descent, people who knew about it, and people in the 
Caribbean and South America. In the last fifteen years, quite a 
number of people, particularly women of Euro-American 
descent, have found a home within the tradition. That has been 
a battle sometimes. | think that if we are in touch with basic cre- 
ativity, our relationship with nature, and the willingness to rec- 
ognize our kinship as children of Spirit, that we will evolve into 
something that is not a religious contest sung to the tune of the 
dog food commercial, “My God’s bigger than your God.” I hope 
to see that §0 away in my lifetime. 

I would like to do what I really do, which is to read for 
you one of the messages, as a translator for the Goddess. Yemaya 
gave me this poem in 1992. I would like to take credit for writ- 
ing it, but I cannot. I sat down, my hand moved, and when I was 
through this was what came out. This is called, “Mother of the 
Night.” 

I am the Mother of the Night 

the great dark depth 

the bringer of light. 

All that was, that is 

that ever shall be 

All that could or should 

can only come from me. 
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High above and far below 
I am the ebb 
I am the flow. 
The stars in the sky 
the fish in the sea 
every seed, every stone 
every critter is me. 
I am the center 
the beginning 
the end 
Iam without 
Iam within 
I am the lair 
the nest 
and the den 
I am the earth 
the water 
and wind 
the horned cow 
the many titted sow 
the queen bee 
the mother tree 
the pregnant womb 
the grain seed broom 
the candle’s wick 
the matrix 
and woman. 
you are my daughter 
praise and love to the mothers of the world 
praise and love to the sisters of the world 
praise and love to the women of the world 
praise and love to my daughters of the world. 
To the women of the field who plow and plant and turn 
mill wheels 
to those who spin and weave at looms 
who make the mats, the cloth, and brooms 
to those who sew the royal robs 
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to those who pierce the child’s earlobes 
to those who rub and oil and braid 

to all the queens and all the maids 
praise and love to all my daughters 

to those who nurse babes on their breast 
who carry on without due rest 

then rise up early on the dawn 

to mend the fence and mow the lawn 
to those who mix and stir the pot 

to those who bake and clean and mop 
to those who have and who have not 
praise and love to my daughters. 

Praise and love to those who seek 
to those who know 
and those who speak 
to those who smile with tender eyes 
whose wisdom penetrates the lies 
to those who sing and those who cry 
for those who fight for right and die 
for those who lived to ripe old age 
to great grandma, the family sage 
praise and love to my daughters 
to those unborn and yet to come. 

We bid you on with song and hum 
from other worlds and through birth water 
come forth child 
beloved daughter 
praise and love to the mothers of the world 
praise and love to the sisters of the world 
praise and love to the women of the world 
praise and love to my daughters of the world. 


For you, 
From the Goddess Yemaya 
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Women on the Move: 
Spirituality and Empowerment 


Janice Mirikitani 


I want to Break tradition 

discover the lies my mother told me 

the lies that we are small and powerless 

that our possibilities must be compressed 

to the size of pearls, 

passive chokers around our necks. 
Break tradition, 

unlock the doors to women’s rooms 

in homeless shelters, 

open cages of impoverishment and deprivation 
Break tradition, break cycles 

of teen pregnancy, drug dependency, male brutality, 

femicide, infanticide, suicide. 
Break tradition, 

unravel the ribbons binding 

the feet/minds of our daughters 

protect them from violence and incest, 

remove the fingers of silence from their tongues. 
Break Tradition—build our power 

sing of their beauty, their brilliance 

praise their boldness, braveness, 

all their blazing colors, 

our blessedness as we build on the strength of women. 


Thank you, Center for Women and Religion and Dr. 
Kirk-Duggan, for inviting me to address you at this most impor- 
tant of conferences — because when women gather, we cannot 
help but affirm our strengths. I am grateful for the knowledge 
and inspiration of the distinguished panelists today 

At Glide Memorial United Methodist Church, which is 
located in the Tenderloin District, one of the most blighted 
neighborhoods in San Francisco, Rev. Cecil Williams has creat- 
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ed a spiritual home, based on an “Extended Family” concept, 
and has ministered there with unconditional love and accep- 
tance for over 35 years. Glide’s mission is to break the cycle of 
dependency, poverty, and violence in a community with an esti- 
mated 44% homeless rate. We have developed 41 comprehen- 
sive programs, in order to build the power of a community, in 
order to rediscover and build upon the strengths of women. 

I have worked there 33 years with a dedicated staff (80% 
of whom in management are women; and 60% of the total staff of 
110 are hired from the population we serve). We have come to 
know that we cannot adequately treat a single aspect of a per- 
son’s life, such as hunger or homelessness, unless we embrace 
the totality of the conditions that afflict her. If an addicted 
woman with children comes to us, her life is configured in such 
complex ways that she must participate with us in building the 
appropriate continuum of care that will effectively assist her and 
her children (as a total family) and then be affirmed to begin 
building her own strengths and empowerment. And we, as the 
extended family, must show we believe in her, provide compas- 
sion, love, support, and hope. I am talking about a continuum of 
care:,comprehensive services with a spiritual base,, programs 
that are organic and culturally competent, arising from the 
needs of the people, designed by people who need them. An 
extended family that affirms diversity, unconditional acceptance 
and self definition. Self Definition means that we must define 
ourselves fully in all that causes our pain and addictions and 
power. Women in our programs state, in the circles of recovery, 
that they are addicts to crack cocaine, but they are also recov- 
ering from incest, domestic violence, racism, abandonment, 
homophobia, and self hatred for being poor. We have learned 
that we must “name it in order to “change it.” 

In Glide’s Women’s Programs, we have incorporated 
crises intervention, outreach, prevention, education, empower- 
ment, and self esteem programs in the areas of reproductive 
health, breast care, STD/AIDS/HIV testing, nutrition, stress man- 
agement, recovery from depression, chemical addiction, vio- 
lence, and abuse; and these are all also part of a culturally com- 
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petent, gender sensitive, 20 week outpatient treatment/ recovery 
program for men and women. 

I want to say quickly that we do not presume to have the 
answers, because we are very challenged by the enormous com- 
plexities of poverty and addiction. We discover new ways each 
day how to better serve the needs of the people if we are com- 
passionate, and open to taking risks/being innovative, staying 
grounded in the source, which is the poor/outcast—they are the 
messengers— and I must know that I, who attempt to be a heal- 
er, need healing as much as those with whom I work. 

I only began to understand the connection between 
female oppression, addiction, and healing, on a deep and per- 
sonal level, when I became part of creating recovery programs at 
Glide and entering into recovery myself. In facing the women in 
our circles, I faced my own stories, my addictions. As they 
spoke of the power they gained through recovery, I learned what 
it meant to build upon the strengths of women. I wrote this poem 
to those circles of Women: 


Women on the Move 
I know little, I scarcely see, 
fear eats at my eyelids like mold, afraid of who she is. 
Their voices blood red, 
velvet like roses with thick thorns, 
persistent as the pain from puncture wounds. 
She One wants her children back. 
She Two is sterile. 
She Three’s teeth are dissolving 
and her hair is falling out. 
She Four hasn’t menstruated for months, not pregnant. 
She Five cannot sleep, drenched in nightmares. 
I remember I gave She One a serpent headed belt 
to celebrate her child’s birth. 
The child, her third, born lethargic. 
She didn’t remember labor pains. 
She was hitting the crack pipe. 
She One was arguing with her man, 
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and she didn’t know she was sitting on her baby’s face 
who is now more lethargic. 

I know little, I scarcely see. 

Their words like roses thick thorned. 

She Three says she was raped at the age of 12 
She killed herself at 12, 

buried the child in a dank tomb. 

And got high so when she was raped again and again 
by her father, her four brothers, 

she wouldn't feel the pain. 

She Four is a computer programmer. 

She lost her job, her car, her house, her children. 
She Two says she beats women. 

She desires women 

but needs to hear them scream 

so it will drown out the sounds 

of her own screams. 

She One let a John 

have sex with her three year old child 

for $50.00 

She Five was battered for 8 years. 

He finally rammed a 

broom handle up her vagina, 

punctured through, 

pushing stomach and intestine to her lungs. 

He left her for dead. 

I know little, I scarcely see, afraid to know who she is. 
She feels unlovable, abandoned 

by a father she never knew. 

She thinks she deserves to be beaten. 

She needs someone to need her 

so she had her first child at 14. 

She was raped by the men 

in and out of her mother’s life 

She thinks she is nobody without a man. 

She has been taught that thought is ugly 

and is only wanted for her body. 
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She hates herself because 
she is not white/light skinned/fine-haired. 
She thinks he will stay 
if she gives him her welfare check. 
She says nothing matters except the pipe 
that kills the pain, and murders care. 
She will do anything, loose everything for crack. 
We know more, less afraid to see who she is, 
peeling away the petals of red, bloody roses. 
She has opened the tomb, 
found her 12 year old hiding in the darkness. 
She leads her into the daylight, brings her food, 
watches her grow in her own body. 
She has stopped using crack. Today. ...It is hard. 
She is studying for her G.E.D. 
She is not homeless anymore. 
She is gaining custody back of her children. 
She rejoices the color of her skin, 
the shape of her hair, 
She is revealing herself to women, 
demanding respect from men. 
She has filed charges against the man 
who attempted to murder her 
so he will not kill anymore women. 
Bouquets are flowering blood red roses. 
We smell their sweetness. 
I see—she/me. The child emerges 
from the dark graveside. 
Her small hands grasp roses. __ We feed her petals. 
Today, she blooms within our bodies. 
The miracle is rebirth: 

from death to resurrection, 

from secrecy to revelation, 

from self hate to self definition, 

from powerlessness/isolation 

to the power of community. 
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We believe that the power of community is enacted in 
our forty one comprehensive programs at Glide which include a 
free meals program that serves over 1.5 million meals a year. 
For many of the poor and homeless, it is the gateway to our 
other programs designed to empower men, women and children. 
Over 3,500 people come through our doors each day. 

Among Glide’s other programs (I list a few here) are: 
Comprehensive Children, Youth, and Families Programs that 
serves a neighborhood with the highest highest teen pregnancy 
rates, and teen drug abuse as well as the highest concentration 
of homeless families, drug dealing, and prostitution in the city. 
We have 500 kids enrolled in our programs and have, in the past 
2 years, teen pregnancy dropped from 25% to 0%; we have 
reduced the high school drop out rate by 90%. We have reduced 
truancy among our school age population by 46%. And our teen 
drug abuse has dropped by 35% (lower than national average 
drop). We have given out over twenty scholarships to high 
school graduates in the past year and half, and fifteen scholar- 
ships to women who, in recovery, are returning to vocational 
school and colleges. Our Computer Learning Center enrolls 
1500 adults and kids per year. We have a_ Jobs 
Training/Placement Program, and we have broken ground to 
build a nine story, fifty-two unit, low income, multi-use, perma- 
nent housing project. We are purchasing a building for child 
care and job training. We have just opened a primary health 
clinic. We are attempting to break the cycles. 

I am particularly proud of our violence recovery pro- 
grams. Our co-educational, domestic violence recovery pro- 
grams have an 80% self report rate of violence free lives. It is 
critical to break the cycle of violence, especially for the sake of 
the children. Lucinda, 16, who has been in our programs since 
she was 2, recently lost her mother to AIDS. She was addicted 
to drugs, and a battered woman. But Lucinda, with great 
courage in her poem, says, “Too many are gone, rejected and 
scorned because of this careless disease. I know that love is up 
to me. Hope will grow from Love and someday bloom into a 
cure. Until that day, I know that love is up to me...”Love is up 
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to me. Up to you. And where there is love, all things are possi- 
ble. Lucinda teaches us that indeed where there is love, we can 
break destructive cycles. Where there is love, we can regain our 
selves, our sense of worth, our spirituality. 

I believe that the Spirit abides strongly when we come 
together to act. And at Glide, we had 30,000 volunteers in 1997 
to show their love. Glide’s programs serve thousands of predom- 
inantly poor people, 60% are African American, 20% Asian, 30% 
White, Hispanic, Native American and 50% women. But the 
church congregation community of 8,200 members are 55% 
White, 30% African American, 15% Asian, Hispanic, Native 
Amererican, with 35% gay, lesbian, transgender, bisexual. 

At one time, I did not feel acceptable to anyone, includ- 
ing God. When I came to Glide Church 33 years ago, I was invis- 
ible and self destructive. It was the unconditional love and 
acceptance of Cecil Williams that turned me around. He opened 
his arms to me and to all who were outsiders, the poor, the mar- 
ginalized, and rejected. He broke down the barriers between the 
street and the church, and built a feasting table where all people, 
equally, could sit and be nourished. At Glide, I discovered God 
was always present, and I am discovering who I really am. 

As one who was sexually abused for 11 years of child- 
hood by a number of adult males in my family and as a recover- 
ing battered woman of former relationships, I discovered the 
power of being loved and being believed. 


Cecil, you built a church 
where this circle could abide, without fear 
or shame, 
without betrayal. 
You told us all to come and be, 
help bring together our missing parts, 
Come, to sing, to feast. 
You prepared a table for women: 
she who danced naked 
on her way to the asylum 
she who discarded her children for drugs, 
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she who loved her bruises like kisses, 
the woman who cut out her tongue, 
Come, you said, to rest, take comfort, 
dress our throats with power, 
Here I discovered myself in the women you loved. 
You assigned us to listen like a miracle 
so I may reclaim the song which is mine. 


ea ae 
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I grew up internalizing racism and sexism as a woman of 
color, an Asian American. I felt I was ugly, too skinny, without 
adequate breasts or butt: eyes too small, skin too dark, hair too 
straight and not blond. I believed the negatives that I was weak, 
worthless, too emotional, and powerless. I bought into the pro- 
gramming that exploited my deep insecurities, and I certainly 
did contribute to the billions of dollars we, as women, spend on 
powder, bleaching creams, hair crimpers, curlers, straighteners, 
corsets, and diet food. 

But in the circles of recovery and rebirth, women mirror 
to each other our true beauty. We tell one another our stories 
about our resilience and strength, that brought us all though 
adversity so we can remind us of: the courage of Harriet 
Tubman, the love of (between) Ruth and Naomi, the vision of 
Margaret Sanger, the power of Nora Astorga, the resistance of 
Women of all Red Nations, the persistence of my Nisei mother 
(who defied those World War IJ concentration camps), the wis- 
dom of our grandmothers. 

And then we can change the definition of ourselves into 
the bad women we really are: I have excerpted a poem dedicat- 
ed to: 


Bad women who know how to cook, create miracles in 
a pot, who can make something outta chicken feet, pigs feet, 
cornmeal, hogmaw, 


fishhead, fatback, ribs, roots, soy or red beans. 
bad women who overcome homelessness, 
violence, addiction and generational welfare dependency. 
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Bad women march for equality, 

education, jobs, child care, choice, 

affirmative action and justice. 

Beautiful bad women, are plump as mangos, 

skinny as tallow, tall, short, 

dark as plums and coffee, light as cream and butter, 
gold as sun on lemons... 

Bad women celebrate themselves—fingerpopping, 
hipshaking, big laugh, 

wisemouthed, hefty thighed, loudtalking women, 
hat wearing, soft syllabled, eyelash fluttering, 
tangerine lipstick queens. 

River breasted women, small ankled women 

who dance without warning, 

wrap their men and their women around their waists 
and boogie down till dawn. 

Bad women resist crack cocaine, violent love affairs, 
child abuse and unsafe sex. 


Bad women know how to stir their tears 
in pots of compassion, add some hot sauce, 
wasabe, five spices, jalapenos, the salt of memory.. 
Stoke the fire of history, simmer in resilience, 
make it taste like home. 
Bad women can burn. 
eK 3K 
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The Black Madonna and the Womb of God 
China Galland 


The image of the Dark Mother, the Black Madonna, in 
the Christian tradition, is surfacing for increasing numbers of 
Euro-Americans. She swims up through dreams, poetry, and nar- 
ratives, through academic research in anthropology, through the 
history of cultures, world religion, psychology, mythology, art 
history, and the arts. She is woven into the very fabric of the 
European Catholic tradition. She can be traced back until at 
least the 8th century. In the English-speaking world, books 
began to appear on the Black Madonnas in the 1980’s. Despite 
many years of Catholic education, I had never known of them. I 
first began to be aware of European Black Madonnas in 1983, in 
particular, the Swiss Black Madonna, when I was shown a pho- 
tograph of her in an anthropology text. In Switzerland, her 
shrine is enclosed within a large, venerable, centuries old, 
Benedictine monastery outside of Zurich in the village of 
Einsiedeln (Appendix, figure 1). But before going further, let me 
provide some context. 

I had left the Catholic Church by my early 20’s, having 
taken the Church at Her word about being our mother. As in the 
case with one’s own mother, a time comes when it is important 
to leave the house. I went first into the wilderness, then East to 
study Buddhism in the Tibetan tradition, where I was able to find 
an image of the fully empowered feminine, the female Buddha 
Tara, who vowed only to be enlightened in a woman’s body. Tara 
is one of several female Buddhas that can be found in the 
Tibetan tradition. The central Tara, the Green Tara of the 
Khadirivani Forest, is traditionally believed to have twenty-one 
forms, at least three of which are fierce, dark blue, blue-black, or 
black. In this Eastern tradition, I found a dynamic, positive 
image of dark female divinity - the reverse of everything I had 
been taught about God. And though I had never seen these 
deities before, I immediately recognized them and understood 
that they carried what was so often lacking in Western culture - 
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an empowered image of the dark female divine. Tara was not 
only the Bodhisattva of Compassion, a saint, but the Goddess of 
Compassion, and a female Buddha, a Buddha considered “the 
Mother of All the Buddhas.” 

While on a trip to India to interview His Holiness, the 
Dalai Lama, I went through the ancient city of Banaras. There, 
when I was taken to a Hindu Temple to the god, Shiva, I was 
drawn into a smaller shrine room where I found myself face to 
face with a beautiful, peaceful, coal-black statue that my guide 
explained was one of the forms of Kali, one of the wives of Shiva 
and the Hindu Goddess of the Void. Devotees had placed a gar- 
land of yellow marigolds around her neck. As I stood before her, 
I suddenly realized that though I might study Buddhism for the 
rest of my life, there were aspects of Tibetan Buddhism that are 
cultural and belonged to Tibetans; I would always be an outsider, 
looking in. The same was true of Hinduism, which I knew even 
less about. I would never be Tibetan; I would never be Indian. I 
understood for the first time how I had left my own culture 
behind and turned my back on the first twenty-five years of my 
life. Now, I knew it was time to turn back to my own traditions, 
I did not have to be an outsider. I remembered the photograph 
of the Black Madonna in Einsiedeln, and the darkness of the 
deity in front of me suggested connections across cultures that I 
had never dreamed of. 

In that moment, I resolved to view the darkness of the 
Black Madonna as a way to re-examine my own tradition. From 
India, I went to Europe, to the shrine of the Black Madonna at 
Einsiedeln. There I discovered that the Patron of Poland is a 
Black Madonna, Our Lady of Czestochowa; as is the Patron of 
Spain, Our Lady of Montserrat; the Patron of Sicily, the Black 
Madonna of Tindari, the patron of Italy; the Black Madonna at 
Loreto, great miracle workers one and all, powerful healers, and 
national patrons. 

There are also Black Madonnas in Austria, Belgium, 
Russia, Finland, and the former Yugoslavia. Some of the “Black” 
Madonnas come out of the Byzantine icon tradition and are not 
actually black in color, but “cosmic red,” the dark, red-brown 
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earthy color of the Madonna’s face often used in Byzantine icons. 
There are Black or Dark Madonnas in South Texas as well as in 
the American Southwest; in Mexico, in Central America, in 
South America, the Caribbean, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

There are also cross-cultural parallels found in other 
mainstream traditions, including the indigenous, earth-based 
cultures such as the Native American Hopi’s tradition where the 
black Crow Mother comes to preside over weddings. There is 
Yemaja, the Orisha of the ocean in the Candomblé tradition of 
Brazil, there is Ezili and Lasyrenn in the Vodou tradition; the 
Pachamama of the Andes. 

The Dark Mother is a figure found in culture after cul- 
ture. She may also be the Great Earth Mother of the pre-Indo- 
European tradition when black was considered the symbol of life 
and fertility, and white indicated death. Of the Black Madonnas 
in Europe alone, anthropologists determined that at least thirty 
were intended to be dark or black. It is surprising to still find 
entries in respectable art and religious art history books that 
claim these statues have darkened because of candle smoke. 
How is it that none of the other statues in the Church darkened, 
only the Madonna? Could racism have anything to do with our 
ignorance of this figure? 

Estimates of the number of Black Madonnas to be found 
in Europe alone, range from thirty to over three hundred. Of 
these, the thirty that were intended to be black, are statues that 
were not black because of tarnished silver, or pigment in paint, 
or wood that darkened over time, but because it is their proper 
color. In southern France, the story of the Black Madonna is 
intertwined with that of Magdalene, and Isis, who originated in 
Egyptian Africa. In the Camargue, where the Rhone river pours 
out into the Mediterranean, I found Saint Sara, the Patron and 
Queen of the Gypsies, who is also called “Sara-Kali.” My intu- 
ition at Banaras, that these dark feminine divinities were con- 
nected cross-culturally, was wonderfully being affirmed. The 
Gypsies migrated into europe from India centuries ago. 

Let me read a portion of my new book, The Bond 
Between Women, A Journey to Fierce Compassion, at this junc- 
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ture. What follows is from the chapter on the Black Madonna of 
Brazil. 

“Venerated for centuries in vast cathedrals, the Black 
Madonnas have always been held to be powerful miracle workers 
and healers. Yet few have commented on the darkness of her 
face. Some say she is darkened from candle smoke; others say 
she has survived fires that destroyed all but her. I say that it is 
because she has entered so many lives on fire, because she 
absorbed so much suffering. 

Some say that she is black for no reason, that her dark- 
ness means nothing. Others say she is a symbol, an archetype, 
psyche’s shadow. I say she is all these things and also that she is 
a black woman, a woman of color, a brown woman, a red woman, 
and more. She is not white. She is more, she includes all colors. 
She is dark because we come in so many colors, hues, and 
shades, and no one is to be left out. 

Like a river, her darkness comes from numerous 
sources, a multiplicity of streams. She surfaces in European and 
Near Eastern sites where black meteorite stones fell out of the 
sky and were then venerated. She rises by healing waters, 
streams, rivers, and deltas. In some places, she is associated with 
storms, lightning and thunder. Her waters are fed by streams of 
a tradition where black symbolized Wisdom. The Womb of God. 
The world of medieval mystics. The Womb of Enlightenment 
from the East. From Africa. The Root. Wisdom herself. She is ris- 
ing to remind us that what we call darkness is invisible light. 
That ninety percent of what is, is invisible. That darkness mat- 
ters, is to be valued, treasured.” 

The image of the Black Madonna, this Dark Mother, is 
appearing in the human psyche now because we need her. She 
has been standing in churches for hundreds of years. Except for 
a handful of anthropologists in the 1940’s and 50’s, few have 
noticed her until the 1980’s. 

Images are sacred vessels and they contain information, 
they reflect and magnify our own capacities. They function as 
portals, doorways, porous membranes through which the unseen 
world can pour, because part of the information that we need 
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now, is the awareness of the indivisibility of our relationships 
with each other, with people of all races, nationalities, ethnici- 
ties, classes, and with the earth and all her creatures. We suckle 
and feed upon this earth like a child does its mother. We are 
completely dependent upon our relationships and this is what 
we are dying to leave out—our relatedness to the earth and to 
each other. We cannot live for more than five minutes without 
air, and yet we imagine we are self-sufficient. 

In addition to the racism that our country labors under, 
Black Madonnas may be so little known within the United States 
because they are Madonnas of the people, beloved by her lay fol- 
lowers. The clergy I spoke with in Europe could give no reason 
why she was dark. In contrast, in Brazil, where the Patron of the 
country is also a Black Madonna, Our Lady of Aparecida, the 
Mother of the Excluded, the Archbishop told me that she is black 
because she is the Mother of all people, we all belong to her. She 
is the dark one who champions all that is left out and symbolizes 
what must be included now. (Appendix, figure 2) 

Again I will read from The Bond Between Women. 

“This positive, dynamic, powerful, dark Mother weaves a 
bond that reaches beyond cultures and across time, a bond that 
gives us back our history with one another. She provides a bridge 
across cultures. She gives us back not only the connection 
between the sacred and the world of nature and the body, but 
she gives us the very ground of being, the world’s body in which 
we all live with all creatures. She gives us earth, water, air, and 
fire. Her creation then goes beyond. She helps us cross over. She 
is the other side, both the river and the shore. 

Whoever this dark one is, whether she appears as Virgin, 
Mother, Crone, Goddess, or Queen, she is found underneath tra- 
dition after tradition: the Aztec Goddess Tonantsin, at whose 
site Guadalupe, the Patron of all the Americas, appeared; the 
Pachamama, the source of life for the Andes people; the African- 
Egyptian Goddess, Isis, whose worship continued to spread and 
flourish throughout Europe during the second and third cen- 
turies after Christianity began; the Hindu Kali, carried from 
India to France by the Gypsies on their migrations; the Orishas, 
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brought from Africa to Brazil and then to the Americas. There 
was an indigenous, Black, Caucasian goddess of regeneration 
and fertility, the earth mother of pre-Indo-European Europe. 

She is the ground, the earth herself, and the root below. 
She gives us our depth, the darkness we need to grow. The taller 
the tree, the deeper the root system needs to be. She is also the 
Tree of Life, this little dark one, and our mother. We need only 
examine our own traditions, whatever they may be, and go 
beneath the surface. She has been there all along, just under our 
feet.” 

How long will we whitewash the fact that the woman, 
who appeared to Juan Diego in 1531 in Mexico, was dark 
skinned? That she spoke Nuahtl, the Aztec tongue, and that she 
appeared at the site of Tonantsin, the Aztec Earth Mother, who 
clad herself in snakes, hearts, and hands? 

And as I wrote in Longing for Darkness, Tara and the 
Black Madonna, Eduardo Galeano tells us that was the Catholic 
Bishop, Zumarraga, who called this apparition of Juan Diego’s 
“Guadalupe,” the dark Madonna from Estramadura, Spain, the 
part of Spain that had been ruled by the Moors. Zumarraga was 
the same Bishop who had the Aztec temples torn down and set 
on fire, destroying twenty thousand idols. Zumarraga, the 
Indian’s protector, was the church’s shepherd who kept the 
branding iron that stamped the Indian’s faces with the names of 
their protectors. This is Guadalupe, the Patron of All the 
Americas, and one of the many dark or Black Madonnas in our 
hemisphere. 

I cannot help but wonder and want to see what would it 
be like if the Catholic churches in this country had a Black 
Madonna, like Einsiedeln or a Dark Madonna, like Guadalupe, 
alongside a fair-skinned Madonna. What would it be like if we 
had grown up with this multiplicity of images, images that 
included darker-skinned people? When will we claim this dark 
Mother, acknowledge and honor the terrible history that goes 
with her? This positive, dark Mother is thoroughly embedded in 
our world’s religious systems. She sits waiting for us, offering us 
a way to restore the sacramental view of nature. She gives us a 
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positive, dynamic image of the beauty of diverse cultures. 
Because there is an “ongoing reciprocity” in the world, as 
Merleau Ponte calls it, or as the Buddhists call it, “co-dependent 
arising,” this image of the Great Mother comes to us now to 
reflect back the inseparable relationship with the earthly bios- 
phere that we are in, a reality best expressed, as eco-theologian 
Thomas Berry says in Dream of the Earth, in the symbol of the 
Great Mother. He tells us that the Great Mother is one of the 
archetypal symbols that we need now, one of the primary sym- 
bols that can give us the energy we need to tap. It is one thing to 
know that we need to change, it is another thing to tap the ener- 
gy for change. 

One of the most notable developments within science is 
this growing awareness of the physical, psychic dimension of 
reality, Berry holds, an awareness that has lent rise to a new 
sense of the Earth and the revelation that she holds. I maintain 
that the Black Madonnas, and other female deities with dark 
forms, are signifiers of this development within the worlds’ soul. 
At the beginning of The Bond Between Women: A Journey to 
Fierce Compassion, | tell the ancient story from the Hindu Devi- 
Mahatmya, the story of Durga, the warrior goddess, a story with 
great meaning for us now. This story tells us that once before, 
the world was on the verge of destruction. Rivers had dried up, 
plants would not grow, people were starving, war was every- 
where, and many said the world was being destroyed by demons, 
traditionally symbols of some of our worst human failings: greed, 
hate, and delusion, the same ones destroying us today. The 
demons were so powerful that all the male gods fought to defeat 
them, but all the gods were defeated, one by one. They withdrew 
to the Himalayas, leaving the world to its own destruction. 

Finally, it was remembered that this time of destruction 
had been foretold. The ancient prophecy held that only a god- 
dess would be able to defeat the demons, only a woman could 
save the world. On hearing this, the gods shot forth streams of 
divine fire into a pillar of flames as high as the Himalayas them- 
selves, and out of this fire rode Durga with ten hands and arms, 
riding a lion, her face blazing like a thousand suns. During the 
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battles that followed, Kali sprang from her forehead to fight by 
her side. Near the end, the Lord of the Demons, Sumbha, 
appeared after all of his demons had been defeated, to challenge 
Durga to a battle for the fate of the world. Durga drew her female 
warriors and Kali back into herself and rode her lion out onto the 
battlefield. Thus began a battle that rocked the heavens and 
ended only when Durga finally stabbed Sumbha in the heart with 
her dagger. He fell from the heavens and the world was saved. 
The gods rejoiced and crowned Durga the Queen of the 
Universe. Rivers returned to their courses; singing and music 
returned to the world. People gathered and everyone begged the 
Goddess Durga to stay and rule the world. But her answer was 
“no,” she would not stay and rule the world, but there would be 
no need to worry. She tells them, “If the world is ever again 
threatened, I will return.” 

The fierce, divine feminine, who comes to save the 
world when it is on the verge of destruction, can only return 
through us. The divine has no place else to reside but in and 
through us. We are the matrix. Love does not reside in statues, 
icons, or temples. There is only love in the world if we have love, 
and are loving, tolerant, and kind. There is only compassion in 
the world if we are compassionate. 

I will close with a dream. In the dream, I was giving a 
lecture, telling people that it was time to bring forward this 
material on the Black Madonna because she can help us heal our 
fractured racial history with one another by giving us a spiritual 
context. This is why I stand before you now. 

I will leave you with one last image. In the Gospel of 
Luke at the Annunciation, the Angel Gabriel tells Mary that she 
will be able to conceive a child because “The Holy Spirit will 
come upon you, and the power of the Most High will cover you 
with its shadow. And so the child will be holy and will be called 
Son of God” (Luke 1:35). 

The Black Madonna is also Mary at the moment of con- 
ception, impregnation, when she was shadowed by God. It was 
God’s shadow that made the child holy, God’s Darkness. The 
Black Madonna show us what it looks like to be covered by God. 
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On (Non-)Reversible Living 


Karen Lebacqz 


The most famous female of 1997 may very well be a 
sheep. Just about a year ago, Ian Wilmut made the announce- 
ment of the existence of Dolly, the cloned sheep. “Hello Dolly.” 
(Or should we break into a little Handel: “All we like sheep....”?) 

With the grace born of long stage experience, Dolly 
Parton took no offense at having a sheep named after her, and 
claimed that any free publicity is good for her career. Other 
women have not been so sanguine about the “male gaze” that led 
a formerly obscure scientist in Scotland to name his famous 
sheep after Dolly Parton’s physical attributes! Why is it, for 
example, that in Germany’s Der Spiegel (the equivalent to our 
Time magazine) the cover picture on cloning depicts men who 
symbolize good and evil, Einstein and Hitler, but the woman 
chosen to be represented is not a political leader such as Golda 
Meir or a saint such as Mother Teresa, but a “pretty woman,” 
Claudia Schiffer? The advent of cloning has raised numerous dif- 
ficult issues and still awaits a full feminist response. | 

For those of us who work in the theological world, the 
good news is that the announcement of Dolly immediately raised 
theological questions: does a clone have a soul? Does cloning 
constitute “playing God,” or does it constitute being as much in 
the image of God as it is possible to be, since God created us in 
God’s own image and cloning would be creating another in our 
own image? For once, theologians made headlines. 

Unfortunately, the bad news is: (1) that the theological 
questions asked were the wrong theological questions; (2) that 
the wrong theologians were asked to comment. As usual, women 
were not consulted. The first national conference on cloning 
convened in the United States had, originally, not one woman on 
any of its panels or plenary sessions. There is, in fact, reason to 
be concerned that this new technology, like so many reproduc- 
tive technologies before it, will not be good for women, though it 
will undoubtedly be sold to the public on grounds that it is good 
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for women because it allows women to have children “of their 
own.” As has been true in the development of other reproductive 
technologies, feminist voices are needed here. 

But today, cloning per se is not my concern. In the last 
year, since the announcement of Dolly, we have gone from a col- 
lective shudder of revulsion and an immediate “No” to cloning, 
to a collective sigh of resignation and the assumption that the 
question is no longer whether to clone a human being, but mere- 
ly when and whom to clone. Scientist Richard Seed has declared 
his intention to establish a clinic for human cloning and rumor 
has it that Michael Jackson is willing to shell out big bucks for 
the privilege of having the first human cloned in his image. But 
every good minister knows that all rumors should be disregard- 
ed, so I leave Seed and Jackson to their individual or collective 
folly and move on to issues of even more importance to women 
and religion. 

For even though the media has been full of cloning, 
cloning is not the true significance of Ian Wilmut’s accomplish- 
ment. Ironically, in all the flurry of analysis about whether 
clones would have souls (and all the other old, tired, main- 
stream—dare I say maelstrom?!—theological questions), I think 
the true significance of Dolly has been missed. Of course, it is 
important to ask whether a clone would be a protectable human 
life, or whether a cloned human would somehow be treated dis- 
respectfully, as less than human, an “it” rather than a “he” or 
“she.” The importance of questions about respect, about being 
treated as first or second class citizens, should be evident to 
everyone at this conference and should not be underestimated. 
So, it is fitting that theologians have spent some time discussing 
these questions. But in the midst of this discussion, another, and 
even more profound, question has been lost. 

The real significance of Ian Wilmut’s discovery, I believe, 
is not about cloning. It is not even about the possibility of creat- 
ing genetically engineered animals who produce genetically 
engineered milk that may help treat children with obscure dis- 
eases, though this, too, is important. Clones, after all, are not 
really new. Identical twins/triplets/etc. are clones. Cloning is 
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done all the time in plant and animal husbandry. It happens by 
accident in human reproduction, and it happens by deliberation, 
as when eggs are grown in vitro and then the cells separated, 
each to become a potential embryo. Cloning is not new. 

What is new is that in Dolly’s case, the scientist took a 
differentiated cell and made it behave as though it were an 
undifferentiated cell. The real significance of Ian Wilmut’s 
accomplishment has nothing to do with scientific or science fic- 
tion scenarios about cloning, and has everything to do with cells 
and their reversibility or irreversibility. 

All of our cells have the same chromosomes: my hair 
and my eyes and my skin and my liver all contain exactly the 
same chromosomal material. My “genome,” the totality of my 
genes, is expressed in every one of my cells. Having all that 
genetic information, early embryonic cells are “totipotent,” that 
is, they have “all potential” and can grow into any part of the 
human being. But, as they grow, they differentiate: skin cells 
become skin cells, and retina cells become retina cells, and hair 
cells become hair cells, and so on. And once they have become 
skin cells or retina cells or hair cells, they cannot become any- 
thing else. (You cannot take a liver cell to do a skin graft; you 
have to take skin cells that are “programmed,” so to speak, to be 
skin cells.) 

Never before have we been able to take one of these 
adult differentiated cells and make it behave as though it had not 
yet differentiated, and could indeed become any type of cell 
needed. This is the significance of what Ian Wilmut and his col- 
leagues did. They have, in some sense, reversed the “normal” 
processes of nature by which cells differentiate and can never be 
undifferentiated again. In the past, if you wanted to do a skin 
graft, you had to take skin tissue, because liver tissue or hair 
cells could not become skin. In the future, it may be possible to 
take any kind of cell and make it behave as though it is another 
kind of cell. It may be possible to take an egg, infuse DNA into it, 
and make it grow solely into liver tissue or skin tissue. The 
implications for medical practice are startling and enormous. 
This is the real significance of lan Wilmut’s discovery, and it is a 
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significance that should not be underestimated. It promises to 
revolutionize medicine, and that is only the beginning. 

So the real question is not about “souls” or clones. It is 
about whether human beings can and should develop the abili- 
ty to make cells do things that they could not do before. It is 
about the reversibility and irreversibility of events and struc- 
tures in life. It is about natural processes, and what it means to 
interfere in them. While our immediate attention was caught by 
the problem of cloning, and whether it would be acceptable to 
create “carbon copies” of human beings, our more long-term 
attention should be caught not by cloning per se, but by the 
implications of being able to un-do what “nature” does, to create 
“toti-potency” (or pluri-potency) where before there were limits. 

The question of having “toti-potency,” of being able to 
reverse presumably irreversible processes, is a theological ques- 
tion. It is a theological question of profound importance to 
women (as well as to men). So, I have been doing some thinking 
about limits and what it means to reverse or remove limits, to 
“un-do” them. And I confess to feeling caught on the horns of a 
dilemma bigger than even the horns of a big-horn sheep! 

On the one hand, as a feminist, I am keenly aware of the 
long history of struggle to remove the “limits” placed on women 
and others, limits that some people assumed were set by 
“nature.” As feminists, we must always be wary of becoming 
slaves to some interpretation of limits to be set for us by natur- 
al processes. Much of the struggle of feminist, womanist, and 
mujerista theologians has been precisely a struggle to overcome 
the artificiality and the injustices set by limits imposed on 
human life. So, there is something to celebrate in the overcom- 
ing of limits, the reversing of processes previously understood to 
be irreversible. Dolly represents, in some ways, a profound 
human capacity to defy the limits of the past and create a new 
future. 

And yet, I am also troubled by this idea of limitless pos- 
sibility, of being able to reverse processes previously understood 
to be irreversible. Let me illustrate this troubling of the soul with 
an example from everyday technology. 
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My computer has an “un-do” symbol. It took me a while 
to discover this symbol, and to discover the profound implica- 
tions and applications of it. Did I move a piece of text some- 
where that I did not really want to, or create a division that I 
quickly realize is not sensible? Never mind: click the “un-do” 
button and the movement is reversed, the division undone. Did 
I make a mistake and erase something I did not intend to? Never 
mind: click the arrow on the “un-do” symbol. Presto: the text 
that I have mistakenly eradicated reappears like magic in front 
of me! What a life-saver this button can be for a writer like me 
who makes mistakes. 

My first computer had no “un-do” button. I once pushed 
“delete” by mistake and eradicated an entire chapter, every bit 
of it. It was, of course, the longest and most technical of the 
chapters of the little book on which I was working. It was full of 
scientific explanations, graphs, and charts, all of which then had 
to be re-entered into the computer. It took me well over four 
hours of typing time, not to mention additional time for cursing 
my stupidity, to type the chapter back in. 

Such mistakes do not happen any more. My computer is 
programmed to ensure that I am protected against my mistakes. 
Since discovering the “un-do” icon on my computer, I have also 
discovered numerous other ways in which my computer pre- 
vents me from making mistakes, and sometimes prevents me 
from doing what I want to do. 

For instance, when I have read a piece of email, I click 
on the “delete” icon. For many months, I assumed that this 
meant that my email message was gone, deleted, consigned to 
never-never land, never to be seen again by human eyes. Only 
recently did I discover that this is not so. Every message I have 
ever sent or received is in fact still there, alive and well and liv- 
ing in virtual reality, clogging up my hard disk drive! It is “delet- 
ed” only to a scrap heap, which gets larger by the day. Further, 
I discover that it is extremely difficult to get rid of these pre- 
sumably deleted but actually scrapped messages: to do so 
involves a cumbersome and time-consuming task of instructing 
the computer, once again, to delete messages that I thought I had 
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already deleted, and then having the computer refuse to do it 
until I re-confirm that this is in fact what I want. The computer 
goes to incredible lengths to keep me from deleting things that I 
might later regret deleting. By the time I finally get the email 
deleted, I have in fact made this request three times. The 
process makes me think of Lewis Carroll’s wonderful story, The 
Hunting of the Snark3, in which, if I recall, the punch line was, 
“If I say it three times, it’s true.” Only today, it is not “if I say it 
three times,” but “if I click it three times, it’s true.” My comput- 
er appears to be, if you will pardon the expression, hell-bent on 
preventing me from making mistakes that cannot be undone. 
Notice that I used the phrase “hell-bent.” That was 
deliberate. I do not use my “un-do” button very often. This is not 
because I make so few mistakes. Indeed, I make many. It is 
because I do not believe in mistake-proof living, and I am not 
sure that all these protections against the consequences of our 
actions are really helpful in the long run. Does it build character 
to know that every mistake can readily be reversed, that every 
unwanted event can be “undone”? I was raised in a household 
in which actions had consequences, and those consequences 
could not always be undone and one simply had to live with 
those consequences and make the best of them. “You made your 
bed, dear, now you lie in it” was certainly not my favorite apho- 
rism, nor did I always appreciate it as a child, I must confess, but 
it did point to a fundamental truth in life, which is that not 
everything can be undone. Not all of life is reversible. As Dom 
Helder Camara once said, “If you button a button in a button- 
hole not the right one, it then becomes impossible to button up 
the other ones right.”4 Now, with sweaters, we can unbutton and 
rebutton, and little harm is done. But in life, where people’s 
livelihood and survival and sense of being valued is at stake, not 
all mistakes can be “undone.” Once injustice is in the system, 
for example, it permeates the whole system. It is not a simple 


matter, then, to “undo” it. It is perhaps this sense of irre- 
versibility that is captured by the old-fashioned notion of “origi- 


nal sin,” a sense of the limits of human life, and of the necessity 
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to live within those limits, rather than trying in Promethean 
ways to overcome them. 

Once upon a time, things that happen in the natural 
course of living such as gray hair, wrinkles, a certain sagging, 
other signs of aging, were understood to be natural parts of 
human life that were to be accepted and were not meant to be 
“undone.” These irreversible signs were even sometimes seen as 
indicators of wisdom or of a certain maturity that could be wel- 
comed and honored. 

Today this is not the way we live. As a culture, the 
United States spends millions, probably even billions, of dollars 
trying to reverse the natural processes of aging, to “un-do” what 
nature has done. We use wrinkle creams, and diet pills, and spot 
removing lotions to erase the natural progressions of age. We use 
artificial insemination and in vitro fertilization and intracyclic 
sperm injection and other techniques to reverse circumstances 
of infertility. So it is no wonder that another step in reversing 
natural processes, undoing what “nature” has done, would not 
arouse much attention, and that we would focus instead on 
clones and whether they have souls. 

But it is precisely all this protection from making mis- 
takes, this ability to reverse everything and not have to pay the 
consequences for our actions or to accept the natural processes 
of life, that worries me. Will our efforts to “un-do” and reverse 
things somehow come back and haunt us? Are we, as human 
beings, meant to live in a mistake-proof world, in a world of infi- 
nite possibility, in which there are no natural limits but only 
human potential, control, and, possibly, confidence which so 
readily turns into pride? Will we discover that we are hell-bent 
rather than heaven-bent? The Niebuhrian in me is deeply trou- 
bled. I believe that we live in a “fallen” age, in a world in which 
injustice reigns and mistakes abound, and that it would be fool- 
ish to think that we have no such limits. 

And yet...! And yet.... as a Christian I believe not only in 
the fallen and limited nature of the world in which we live and 
of our own natures that live as part of that world, but: I also 
believe in the possibility of repentance. Repentance gives us the 
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possibility of a future that is not determined by the past. At first 
glance, this looks something like having an “un-do” button. It is 
a wonderful gift of openness and removing limits. I believe in a 
covenant promise that gives us a glimpse of a world in which jus- 
tice reigns, in which the future is open. 

This belief in covenant promises, in the openness of the 
future, and in the possibilities of forgiveness and starting again 
makes me think that perhaps an ability to reverse events and 
defy limits should be theologically welcome. However, | think 
there is a difference between repentance and reversal. 

“Repentance” is not the same thing as “undoing” or 
“reversing” the past. Repentance does not “un-do” the past. 
Rather, it gives us the possibility of forgiveness. Past mistakes 
are not “undone,” they are forgiven. Because they are forgiven, 
they need not encumber the future, or prevent the establish- 
ment of covenant. But, like my email, they do not simply disap- 
pear. They leave what James Childress once called “moral 
traces;”> they still make moral demands on us, even though they 
no longer set the limits that they would if forgiveness were not 
possible. To repent is to turn around and head in another direc- 
tion. But even as we do so, we can never “un-do” the fact that 
we have traveled in this direction as long as we did, that we have 
hurt these people or caused those problems in the process. 

Where does the discovery of a process for reversing the 
specification of cells, for rendering them “toti-potent,” fit? Is it 
akin to the “un-do” button on my computer, something that 
allows us to “un-do” the mistakes of nature? Are we promised a 
future in which no one will have to die, because the aging 
process could be reversed, cells could be taught to heal them- 
selves, and everyone would be healthy and live forever? Perhaps 
we would no longer be in the image of God but be gods our- 
selves, having gained eternal life in this world rather than in 
what we have historically called “the next.” 

Or, is this discovery of a process for reversing the spec- 
ification of cells akin to the dynamics of repentance and forgive- 
ness; something that allows us to move into a new future not 
determined by the mistakes of the past and yet not free of the 
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moral traces that those mistakes leave? I do not know. But I 
think this is a theological question with which we will have to 
struggle in the years ahead. Are new technologies such as 
cloning a blessing or a curse? I truly do not know the answer to 
this question, but I do know that it has profound implications for 
contemporary theology and ethics, for feminist epistemology, 
pedagogy, and analysis, and for women of all convictions and ori- 
entations. We face a “brave new world” that is desperately in 
need of guidance from feminist theologians who seek a covenant 
of life with life. 


Notes 

Por such a response, see Patricia Broemmel, Dolly and 
Beyond: Human Cloning from a Feminist Bioethical 
Perspective, Master of Arts thesis, Pacific School of Religion, 
1998. 

At least, this is the claim. A year later, there is some 
controversy as to whether Dolly is truly the result of somatic cell 
nuclear transfer (cloning from an adult cell), or whether it is pos- 
sible that there was contamination in the process. 

3Lewis Carroll, The Hunting of the Snark: And Agony in 
Eight Fits (New York: Penguin, 1988) 

4Dom Helder Camara, A Thousand Reasons for Living 
(Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1981), 49. 

S James F. Childress, “Just-War Criteria,” in War or 
Peace: The Search for New Answers, 43, Thomas A. Shannon, 
ed. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1980.) Childress attributes the 
phrase to Robert Nozick, but does not include a citation. 
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Crossing the Track: 
A Journey of Liberatory Pedagogy 


Tina Pippin 


I come to you today from Georgia. Where I come from is 
a women’s college of about 750 women. A southern women’s col- 
lege that is 108 years old. Our Department of Religious Studies 
is what I want to talk with you about today and about some of 
the structural changes and our journey in making those struc- 
tural changes. We have started taking retreats twice a year as a 
department, that students organize and run, thank goodness, 
because there is lots of talent there. One of the things that we 
have recently voted on was not to join the National Honor 
Society of Religion and Theological Studies but to form our own, 
called “Gynergy,” a term that comes from Emily Culpepper and 
came to us by looking through Mary Daly’s Wickedary, trying to 
find a name for our newsletter that is student edited and run. 
This group consists of about ninety students, thirty majors and 
minors, we have grown quite a bit in the last 8 years I have been 
at Agnes Scott. We, wanted to send a gift to you, Cheryl, our 
departmental tee shirt that has “Gynergy” on the front, but then 
has the maybe controversial symbols of world religions in the 
shape of a woman’s symbol on the back. 

As I was listening to the differences between graduate 
and undergraduate teaching and the need for us to pay attention 
to language, I was learning something new; the term “under- 
graduate” makes me uncomfortable. I was thinking, what would 
be another term for that? I am thinking about Elisabeth 
Schiissler Fiorenza’s term, “ekklesia of women” and then think- 
ing about my own context where we are a Religious Studies 
Department and not a Theology Department and imagining that 
maybe one way we could call ourselves would be a “collegia of 
women:” of cohorts and colleagues along the way; of co-instiga- 
tors and co-conspirators. In this collegia, we go forward. I am 
also thinking about collegia in antiquity which were often funer- 
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al societies. Maybe we can give a decent burial for patriarchal 
and matriarchal traditional educational forms and theories. 

I want to talk about epistemology: how I know; how I 
know I do not know; and where I am in the knowing. We do a lot 
of our department work silently, in terms of the institutional 
structure and in terms of the theories we put forth, because we 
are often told “No” as a department. “No” about a women’s cen- 
ter, until quite recently. “No” about certain experiential, educa- 
tional models. “No” about even getting adjunct faculty to teach 
Lesbian and Gay Studies and Religions of Africa and the like. At 
one of our department dinners a year ago, (about 30 people 
attend these dinners; they are wonderful) we came up with a 
department motto: “We subvert the K[NO]W” The “NO” is the 
institutional “no” that we are told on a weekly basis. How do we 
live in the midst of that “no” and how do we subvert it? The 
“KNOW” to subvert what, who, where, all those kinds of things 
that the who is able to know and who has the ability to know. We 
also subvert the “known,” what is known in terms of traditional 
education. 

We are interested in holistic education, seeing where all 
women are on our campus, and then the wholeness of women’s 
lives. I want to take you through a little bit of our departmental 
journey. It really is specific to our context and it is descriptive, 
not prescriptive. I want to expose the connections between the 
classroom experience and the departmental structure because 
we do a lot of liberatory, a concept from Paolo Friere, and femi- 
nist pedagogies in the classroom, we also do a lot of mainstream 
traditional models, depending on learning styles. I want to show 
how, in our journey, we began to see how those models model 
themselves in our very departmental structure. I should give you 
warning label here; this has been labeled “dangerous” by the 
American Academy of Religion. 

For the last eight and a half years that I have been at 
Agnes Scott, we have been in the process of trying to create, 
what we are calling right now, a liberatory or transformative 
department. We began our process by asking questions. Paolo 
Friere and Antonio Fondez, two Brazilians, call this the “peda- 
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gogy of asking questions.” In this pedagogy, the teacher does not 
impose answers on the students, but works together in forming 
questions from the class context. Fondez states, “An education 
that consists of asking questions is, however, the only education 
that is creative and capable of stimulating people’s capacity to 
experience surprise, to respond to their surprise and solve their 
real, existential problems. It is knowledge itself.” Our process is 
slow and involves ongoing commitment and work, but there are 
surprises along the way. People leave, new people join us, and 
mutual interaction and mutual “corrupting” going on. 

How do we fully practice our commitment to liberatory 
education at an institution that does not support liberatory edu- 
cation? Our department, which right now has two full time fac- 
ulty, an adjunct when we get lucky, and about thirty majors and 
minors, many of whom are double majoring in women’s studies 
and religion, made the decision to extend beyond the classroom 
into the very structure of what a department means and how it 
acts in the world. Many people have said to me, “Department 
means students, too? Usually, that just refers to faculty.” We are 
in the system, a system that is racist, classist, and heterosexist, 
and we operate in that intersection of oppressions, as my friend, 
Marcia Riggs, at Columbia Theological Seminary says. We are 
limited and strained by this educational system, one that gives 
grades, keeps strict requirements for the major or minor, and 
prepares students for graduate schools and workplaces. We 
began, not only by asking questions, which we had up on 
newsprint in the hallway, it was quite messy for awhile, but with 
what Miles Horton, who founded the Highlander Center, and 
Paolo Friere in their dialogue book called Heavy Listening the 
risk comes in that we do not know exactly what we are doing. We 
do not have the end goals planned out ahead of time, nor do we 
have a manual: a hundred and one steps to becoming a liberato- 
ry department. We are learning as we go, as Miles Horton says, 
“T just needed to have a vision and that I should not know.” You 
let the situation develop. Of course, you have to use anything 
that you have learned in the process. 
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If I talk about our process, it will seem to some that we 
know all the answers to our questions and that we have a set, 
stable process with pre-determined outcomes. Because of the 
context of small classes, usually 25-30 students, I am able to 
experiment and take risks that I could not in some other con- 
text. Also, because of my White, heterosexual privilege, I can 
take risks that others cannot take at my institution. I am not 
offering a general model, but one that is developing in a specific 
context. Since one of my students rightly calls me a “pedagogy 
geek,” I want to read a section from a book that I recommend, 
Paolo Friere’s Pedagogy of the Heart. “In being methodological, 
concerning the certainty of uncertainty does not deny the isola- 
tion of the cognitive possibility. The fundamental certainty is 
that I can know. I know that I know. In the same way, I know 
that I do not know, which predisposes me to know the following. 
First, that I can know better what I know. And second, that I can 
know what I do not know yet. Third, that I can produce forms of 
knowledge that do not yet exist.” 

In order to show you where we are, I want to talk about 
the concrete actions that have come out of our department. Out 
of our department, last year, came a proposal for a women’s cen- 
ter that is community based. This center is now on the presi- 
dent’s agenda but it is being displaced in some interesting ways. 
Ashley Seaman, Class of 1995, inspired this by forming the 
“Pearls Brigade” during alumnae weekend when she was refused 
by the director of alumnae affairs to talk with alumnae about 
issues concerning child care, domestic partnership insurance 
policy, the women’s center, and benefits for hourly staff and the 
like. What she did instead was get members of the Mortar Board 
Honor Society to wear their best clothes with pearls. These stu- 
dents greeted alumnae and talked with them about these diffi- 
cult issues we are facing and subverted the whole process. So, we 
give out pearls, fake pearls, at graduation to our majors, sort of 
as a joke, but a serious joke because it is a way that we can find 
cracks in the dominant structure to do the work of justice. 

The second thing we have been working on is to be at 
that particular intersection of race and class. Agnes Scott, like 
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many southern colleges, works under a plantation model. There 
is a plantation mentality that is very deep and hard to identify. 
We formed a multi-constituency group to talk about what con- 
cerns us and to share our stories, to be together in some differ- 
ent kinds of ways. We are crossing the tracks both within our 
institution and outside the institution. There is a railroad track 
that runs right in front of the college. Across the street is 
Decatur High School. Our department decided to cross the geo- 
graphical and educational “tracks” last year, as we spent about a 
year trying to evaluate what kind of commitments we could 
make as a department to the immediate, local community for 
the long haul. We do not have that completely spelled out, but 
we started, just this last month, going to Decatur High School to 
be part of the teen parenting program. Teen parenting is some- 
thing that we do not know, but we are learning and each one of 
us has a piece of knowledge, including the fifteen year old with 
her one year old child. 

The third project we have worked on is our departmen- 
tal covenant. We developed this a year and a half ago and we 
keep revising it. It changes all the time and anyone who comes 
into our journey helps to change it in some ways. ”We are com- 
mitted to developing a mutually inclusive and responsive depart- 
ment.” That is an idealistic statement, is it not? At a retreat last 
fall, a student, very wisely proclaimed, “Idealism is underrated.” 
“We are committed to building a department that does not dis- 
criminate on issues of race, ethnicity, religious affiliation, sexu- 
al orientation, age, ability, or gender.” We are a mixed age group. 
We all women except for one male faculty member and one 
adjunct faculty member. We have women who are in 60’s and 
women who are 18. 

“We are also committed to an inclusive curriculum that 
reinforces mutual empowerment across boundaries of differ- 
ence. As a department, we oppose any and all forms of sexual 
harassment and recognize the subtle power issues between stu- 
dents and professors. We will commit to an ongoing process of 
orientation about power issues, working on attitudes, raising 
awareness, and education through the development of a peer 
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support group as needed.” This was a very difficult discussion. 
The women’s college where I teach has no statement on sexual 
harassment. As we developed this in our own department, out of 
our own needs to do this kind of justice work, we sent a com- 
mittee from our department to the college, and now, both a sex- 
ual harassment and a consensual relationship statement is being 
worked on by the two students that got that started. It was stu- 
dents who helped us deal with this in our department. 

“We will support a variety of teaching methods and 
styles from traditional to critical and feminist pedagogy and par- 
ticipatory action research models. We will commit to an experi- 
ential basis, field trips, discussions, guest speakers, etc. to every 
course. We will commit to the idea of shared knowledge in the 
classroom and to realizing we are all students and teachers. We 
commit to having a woman base, that is, history and contribu- 
tions of women, of feminism in every course. The empowerment 
of women is at the heart of our program. We are committed to 
incorporating social justice theory and practice in our class- 
room, which includes learning from and with the campus com- 
munity and world. We are invested in creating forums for open 
conversations about these justice issues. We are committed to 
being involved with the whole of the context of being a Religious 
Studies major or minor, job career options, wo-mentoring for 
graduate school, and being a support network after graduation 
from Agnes Scott. The Religious Studies major is a preparation 
for the whole process of being, and of living and learning. We are 
committed to reviewing and revising this departmental covenant 
each year with a committee of students, majors, minors, and 
friends.” We have lots of friends! The term “department” 
includes both faculty and students. I would appreciate your 
comments on this covenant. 

The covenantal model serves as a built-in evaluation 
process for our departmental life and work. We are not perfect, 
so how do we deal with our imperfections? For example, stu- 
dents confronted the faculty for taking too much power in plan- 
ning last years’ programs. The covenant provided a way to work 
through this issue and to rethink our relationships and how we 
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understand our different responsibilities and rights. In an ideal 
world, when mistakes and disagreements ensue, the covenant 
will be our guide for working through these situations. We are 
cohorts in a process. One of the first opportunities in formulat- 
ing the covenant was to agree to use first names when address- 
ing each other. A colleague and I had an interesting conversation 
about this because this is where White privilege kicks in; she is 
at an institution where being called by her first name is not a 
good idea in terms of the empowerment of women. Even a deci- 
sion such as this one is never innocent. We must continue to 
raise the power and authority issues and keep open the chances 
of abuse. I cannot tell you exactly what next year will bring to 
our department, or even the end of this semester. But there are 
hopefully many surprises awaiting us. I do know that we have a 
system in place. I hope that this system does not become a meta- 
system and can take us through to the end. 

To conclude, I want to share what I think the future will 
bring for us. There is not one Truth in this document. I hope, 
that in a post-modern way, there are many truths. One of my 
colleagues once proclaimed during a faculty meeting, “We, in our 
department, teach the dialectically opposed views and the stu- 
dent chooses the correct position.” What kind of position is 
that? There are many ways and many truths. We are committed 
discoverers of these truths in our process. How do we build a 
Religious Studies program with heart? Is this vision some mys- 
tic idealism not grounded within the reality of the Academy? 
There are oppressive structures within our institution that often 
seem hopeless to change. We have fun with it with the pearls, 
but still, it can wear you down. Like one of our students, Rachel 
Huffman, who is a first year student at Union Theological 
Seminary and our pioneer editor of Gynergy, says, “We are 
choosing for now to stand in ambiguity. For, therein lies the hope 
of creating just and liberatory spaces in religious studies.” There 
is common wisdom among some grassroots activists that the 
process is aS or more important than the product. Our depart- 
ment is certainly in process and has evolved from two students 
who did not know each other, when my colleague and I arrived. 
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My colleague, by the way, is a White male, age 66. Often, I forget 
how important the process is and long for concrete advice, 
answers, and exactly what the product is supposed to look like. 
There is no neat, ideologically pure system of becoming a liber- 
atory department. If representative members of the department 
were to present a narrative of our process to other faculty and 
administrators, I imagine the response would not be entirely 
supportive. There would be subtle and not so subtle repercus- 
sions on our department. 

I want to focus on what is possible for our department 
and our work together. My insecurity lies in my not knowing 
except in the doing. That is dangerous. As John Dewey said 
about action, “no mode of action can give anything approaching 
absolute certitude. It provides insurance, but not assurance. 
Doing is always subject to peril, to the danger of frustration.” 
There are many subjects in our process, we are not the only 
learners. In Linda Stone’s words, editor of the Educational 
Feminist Reader, “Relation is also transformational.” The orga- 
nizing committee of our women’s center is evidence of what we 
can do in our setting. The results of our organizing are in the 
future, but in this unknowing comes the knowledge for personal 
and systemic social change. We are dreaming now, with the 
social workers at Decatur High School, about a women’s center 
that has a house attached to it to house homeless teen parents 
or teen parents in abusive situations. We are allowing ourselves 
to dream, whether or not our institution would every go that far. 

We are constantly crossing boundaries, crossing tracks, 
challenging traditional notions of power and authority, and 
resisting the constraints in our institutional structure. As a 
teacher, there is for me, a vulnerability in not being the expert, 
in control of the process, especially when we walk across those 
tracks to Decatur High School. Holding onto authority limits the 
range of subjectivity. As subjects, we are critical subjects. In our 
relational model, so far, new students enter and take us at our 
word, immediately offering critique and/or resisting the struc- 
tures in place at the time. Initially this response from new stu- 
dents comes in the expression of “curricular needs” and then 
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expands to other issues. Ideally, we invite new students to enter 
into the act of dreaming and not into the dream of the depart- 
ment. We are drawing from many sources to understand our 
process. 

In the midst of this work are many dangers, of creating 
a meta-narrative, another hegemonic system, a twisted rein- 
scription of what Michael Apple calls the “hidden curriculum” or 
dominant ideology. Any pedagogical theory or position can 
become authoritarian. What we had hoped when we first devel- 
oped our departmental covenant is that we will always be open 
to resistance. There will always be resistance whether we are 
open to it or not, both within and without. Resistance from with- 
in is a healthy part of our process. Resistance from without both 
drains and motivates us. The common feminist critique of liber- 
atory pedagogy is instructive of the dangers. Elisabeth Ellsworth 
says, “What diversity do we silence in the name of liberatory 
pedagogy? Who is empowered and who and what are trans- 
formed and liberated?” Since there are no substantial models 
within the academy of what we are attempting, in terms of 
departmental structural work, we look to liberatory and feminist 
pedagogies and to grassroots organizations for guidance and cri- 
tique. We are doing this structural work deliberately and rather 
quietly. Our departmental dialogue is not yet completely public 
except through the reports in our newsletter, Gynergy. We are 
not hiding our work or process but neither are we advertising 
our work or vision to other departments who may be threatened 
by such a nontraditional model. Institutions are slow to change. 

We are a small department in a setting that on the one 
hand, romanticizes the past when there was a Bible require- 
ment, and on the other hand, does not in some sectors regard 
religious studies as an academic discipline. We would not pre- 
scribe our structure to any other department. My own, difficult 
tenure review proved to me that my feminist work was best car- 
ried out in the classroom and in my own department. We have 
many student leaders in our department. They are in a different 
position than faculty to organize for institutional change. It 
would be difficult to talk about our internal affairs in public; too 
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much is at stake to publicize our failures and shortcomings, even 
if these messes do provide the learning spaces of our journey. 
bell hooks uses the term “transgress” in her discussion of peda- 
sogy. “Teaching to transgress means to cross whatever bound- 
aries are necessary to embrace difference and enact an engaged 
pedagogy.” For hooks, she says, “progressive, holistic educa- 
tion, engaged pedagogy is more demanding than conventional 
critical or feminist pedagogy, for unlike these two teaching prac- 
tices, it emphasizes well being.”4 

As a department, we are aware of some issues and not 
yet aware of others. But, we are dedicated to transgress even our 
own process. This sort of engagement with learning and theory, 
with each other, with the institution and the community is the 
place to begin. We engage each other as women, and with a few 
faculty men, in what is essentially a feminist struggle. hooks 
describes the journey thusly, “Our search leads us back to where 
it all began. To that moment when an individual woman or child, 
who may of thought she was all alone, began a feminist uprising, 
began to name her practice, indeed began to formulate theory 
from lived experience.” I am grateful that I can be a witness, tes- 
tifying that we can create a feminist theory, a feminist practice, 
a revolutionary feminist movement that can speak directly to 
the pain that is within folks and offer them healing words, heal- 
ing strategies, healing theory. Would hooks say to our depart- 
ment that we can create a feminist department of religious stud- 
ies? That we can change the strategies of containment, of power 
over, of strict educational boundaries and loss of freedom, open- 
ing up the possibilities of freedom and justice. That we can chal- 
lenge the structures of our own educational space but also the 
educational space of graduate schools and seminaries in which 
we send our graduates. What use will student participation in a 
liberatory department be when they return years later with the 
usual stories of some doctoral program? Again, our focus is on 
our classrooms and departments. 

In these spaces we can create and for a short time share 
in the struggles and dream of a different education. In ancient 
mythology and beyond, education is a female. The humanities 
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are three women. Charitas is a woman suckling two children. 
The three graces are three dancing women who educate women. 
These representations are related to the feminization of the 
virtues and vices. Education is embodied in the body of a 
woman. As a teacher in the humanities, these ancient and 
mythological women speak to me of their histories of oppression 
and abuse, but they also dance and dream and act. 


Notes 

ljohn Dewey, John Dewey: Dictionary of Education, ed. 
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(NY: Routledge, 1994), p. 301. 

Spell hooks, Teaching to Transgress: Education as the 
Practice of Freedom (NY:Routledge, 1994), p. 15. 
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Remembering What We Never Knew 


Katie Cannon 


My guess is that a number of sisters and brothers are 
slightly puzzled, intrigued, or somewhat engaged when you hear 
the title of what I have chosen for this presentation: 
“Remembering What We Never Knew: The Epistemology of 
Womanist Ethics.”! 

When some people hear the phrase, “remembering what 
we never knew,” they wonder if this is a semantic paradox, or 
some kind of oxymoron, or just a mixed up, shook up verbal 
quibble. Other folks, upon hearing this phrase, “remembering 
what we never knew,” raise the question with their friends or 
with their colleagues as to whether or not it is humanly possible 
to remember what we have never known. One or two in the 
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audience may have chuckled to ourselves at what may sound 
like a preposterous, simple minded, inconsistent absurdity, not 
only to talk about remembering what we never knew, but to indi- 
cate that African American women, who identify ourselves as 
Womanists, are naming and claiming the necessary and suffi- 
cient conditions for knowledge concerning our own God con- 


sciousness. 


Cognitive Dissonance 

Well, the idea for this title, “Remembering What We 
Never Knew,” was inspired by a story I heard years ago in the 
Black Church community,2 and the story goes like this: 

There was once a renowned organist musician who was 
giving an organ performance in one of the great music halls in 
North America. It was back in the days of the pump organ. The 
concert was so breath-taking that when the performance was 
over, there was a ten minute standing ovation; before the inter- 
mission. As the maestro walked to his dressing room, he was all 
beside himself, puffed up with pride, good feelings of accom- 
plishment. So, he said out loud, “I am wonderful. I am a cre- 
ative genius. My concert is magnificent.” About that time, the 
Black man who had been working behind the scenes, the Black 
man who had been working under the organ, sitting up in the 
pipe chambers caught up with the maestro as he strutted down 
the corridor and he said, “We’re doing a wonderful job tonight 
maestro, I think this is our best performance yet.” 

The maestro turned angrily to the Black man and said, 
“What do you mean ‘we’? We had nothing to do with it. I’m the 
accomplished musician. I’m the one who studied for more than 
twenty years in the great conservatories around the world. I’m 
the one who memorized all the notes and played everyone of 
them correctly. Didn’t you hear that standing ovation? Well, 
that was for me and for me alone. You didn’t have anything to 
do with it.” The maestro then turned, walked off with his nose 
in the air, his head erect, leaving the Black man alone in the hall- 
way. 
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When the second half of the concert began, the crowd 
stood up with another long ovation, even before the maestro had 
time to take a seat at the organ. Eventually, when he did sit 
down, he touched the organ keys to resume the concert, there 
was no sound. He tried again and again. Still no sound spilled 
forth from the organ. The audience was shocked; the audience 
was embarrassed. He kept hitting the keys and not one bit of the 
music came forth. 

Finally, it dawned on him what had happened. The mae- 
stro called out his assistant, the Black man who had been work- 
ing behind the organ even harder than the maestro was working 
out front. He introduced the Black man to the crowd and he 
publicly apologized to the Black man by saying to the audience, 
“You like my music. You’ve given me ovations. But I would be 
nothing if it were not for this Black man, my co-partner who 
sends up the air.” 

The two men then went back to their places and finished 
the concert with even greater power and presence than the first. 
How short are our memories. How quickly we forget. Where are 
the women in this story? Where are the children? Are you 
anywhere in this story? Why or why not? 

Therefore, the first concept in the epistemology of 
Womanist ethics is cognitive dissonance*, wherein we become 
cognizant of women, men, and children who pumped up air and 
who continue to pump up air so that we can be here today, 
clothed in our right minds, with the blood warm and moving in 
our veins for such a time as this. 

Hence, the existential context, in which African 
American women wrestle with the fundamental questions of life, 
cannot be understood or explained adequately apart from our 
various historical backgrounds. Thus, our first claim is that in 
Womanist ethics, we cannot smooth over historical differences 
and discrepancies for the sake of achieving so-called unified 
epistemological theories and pedagogical strategies. 
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Human Archaeology 

Now, the second concept in the epistemology of 
Womanist ethics is “human archaeology.” Human archaeology 
is a term coined in 1994 by the sociologist, Dr. Sara Lawrence 
Lightfoot, to signify a deep examination of relationships, devel- 
opments, and experiences that seeks to reveal the authentic 
core of reality. For a year, Dr. Lawrence Lightfoot and I were 
locked together in intense, passionate conversations, wherein, 
together we were mining the motherlode of my life, my biotext, 
now published in Dr. Lawrence Lightfoot’s book, entitled I’ve 
Known Rivers: Lives of Loss and Liberation.> 

Moreover, while working on this project with Dr. 
Lawrence Lightfoot, I became convinced that Womanist scholars 
in religion must pursue our work in relation to many other dis- 
ciplines. We cannot excel in our academic endeavors apart from 
the other fields of study in the humanities as well as in the social 
sciences, such as anthropology, psychology, political PS: 


In particular, “human archaeology,” as it relates to 


sociology, and to a greater extent, Africalogical Studies. 


Womanist theology and ethics, builds a synthesis between ethics 
and the Bible. As interesting as this interdisciplinary connec- 
tion is, it becomes more intriguing when we understand that 
Womanists are Black women scholars in religion who embrace 
the concept of Womanism, that Alice Walker defined in 1983 in 
her collection of essays, In Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens,’ 
wherein we, as African American women, want to know more, 
we commit ourselves to the survival and wholeness of entire peo- 
ple, male and female, and we love ourselves regardless. 

Womanist scholars in religion take very seriously the 
specificities of race, sex, and class location concerning what we 
know, how we go about knowing, and who we are as knowers. 
Naming the cognitive dissonance, that we experience in the bio- 
text of the dailiness of life, helps Womanist scholars to debunk, 
unmask, and disentangle historical memory as cultural resis- 
tance. 

According to Toni Morrison, a Nobel Prize author who 
has attained international fame, heteropatriarchs have worked 
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out, have worked on, and have inscribed their death-dealing ide- 
ologies, theologies, and systems of value on the canvas- on the 
flesh of Black people. Morrison marks this distinct kind of his- 
torical remembering “as journeying to a site to see what remains 
have been left behind and reconstructing the world that these 
remains imply.” Morrison says that the way in which we 
remember is by taking a slice of history and undeliberately try- 
ing not to remember. Remembering is no less than incarnation. 
In other words, re-membering is no less than the words of our 
bygone days re-embodying themselves in our present flesh. 

This theme of embodiment as rememory, and rememo- 
ry as re-incarnation, is a basic motif in human archaeology. 
Flesh houses memories—the color of flesh, the reproductive 
character of flesh, and the manifold ways that the flesh of 
African women is the text on which androcentric patriarchy is 
written.” 

In essence, the epistemological concept of human 
archaeology demands that we must wrestle with the following 
questions from Morrison: “What are the emotional resources for 
dealing with forgotten memories that lay dormant in our bodies 
and therefore in our souls?” Having no language to carry the 
memory is the ultimate devastation. And yet, Morrison says that 
the need is so deep, “If we had had more water we would have 
made more tears.” 10 

What I am saying here is that the location of knowledge 
is fundamentally connected to the practical and political issues 
in the lives that we live. The epistemology of Womanist ethics 
requires us to read the texts of women’s bodies and to ask our- 
selves: What does it mean in our own day and time that a 
woman in the United States of America is beaten in her home 
every fifteen seconds which results in almost four million 
women, of all races, creeds, and colors, beaten by their partners 
every year?ll 

What shifts occur in our God consciousness when we 
realize that three million children witness acts of violence daily 
and in turn, children of abused mothers are six times more like- 
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ly to attempt suicide and fifty percent more likely to abuse drugs 
and alcohol? 

The American Association of University Women reports 
that 66% of high school boys admit to being sexual harassers of 
teenage girls, while only 7.8% of women in this country claim 
that they have not been assaulted or harassed during their life- 
time. If all the women who will be victimized by domestic vio- 
lence in 1998 would join hands, the line would stretch from New 
York City to Los Angeles and beyond. 

My contention is that responsible, critical inquiry can 
take place, and that effective forms of cognitive agency will take 
place, when each of us ask ourselves, what are the ancient mem- 
ories that lay dormant in our souls? Where are the religious 
archaeological sites in our own life journeys that provide us with 
sources and resources to resist domination? What are the 
rememberings and memories that tells us that we cannot love, 
that we will not love, and in turn, we, too, have become desper- 
ate people who do desperate things? 


Experiential Wisdom 

In essence, the first source in our epistemological para- 
digm is cognitive dissonance wherein we zero in on the interre- 
latedness of our existence. The second epistemological source 
of human archaeology excavates our biotexts. And, we, in turn, 
transform our life-lessons into the third and final source of 
Womanist epistemology, which is experiential wisdom. 12 

When we name the particularities of our own existential 
realities, as American women who are members of the African 
Diaspora, we find that we share considerable common ground 
with the experiential wisdom found in canonized Scriptures. 
Even though biblical literature is the most well known writing of 
this genre, it is important to note that wisdom literature, which 
has been recorded for fifteen or more centuries, was not invent- 
ed by biblical sources. 13 

The oldest examples of wisdom literature are the teach- 
ings of African monarchs which extended over a period of about 
3,000 years. 14 These ancient teachings, consisting largely of 
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succinct proverbs and extended treatises, were a sort of ency- 
clopedia of utilitarian knowledge. The original purpose of wis- 
dom literature was to train worthy males to be rulers and atten- 
dants of the royal household.15 The association between wis- 
dom and royalty meant that pharaohs and kings educated their 
sons as their successors, while officers of the court trained their 
sons to act in ways befitting those who would serve nobility. 
These young men were expected to memorize and observe cer- 
tain rules so that they would know how to behave with prudence 
in given situations. The main focus of this type of didactic 
instruction was to enable men, by clever strategy, to achieve sta- 
tus and to obtain power. 

Beyond question, the Hebrew Bible inherited many of its 
wisdom ideas from the ancient civilizations of Africa. The traces 
of the influence of ancient wisdom meet us throughout the 
canonical books of Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, along with 
some Psalms (notable 1, 49, and 73). Even though these post- 
exilic biblical texts are not limited to courtly occupations, bibli- 
cal wisdom did receive much of its shape and direction from the 
royal origins of the ancient wisdom movement. 

Undergoing considerable changes, biblical literature 
developed two completely different schools of wisdom. One 
school was a philosophical-theological system! that defined 
wisdom as an artificial form of dogmatic introspections for the 
male elite. The other school of wisdom literature evolved from 
an independent folk movement,!’ wherein biblical sources 
understood wisdom as essentially quite natural. Wisdom is born 
of basic observations. Wisdom emerges from real-lived experi- 
ences. Wisdom evolves from within personal reflections, where- 
in we examine conditions and circumstances that yield such 
things, like 

This morning when we woke up, there were 100,000 
children in the United States who woke up homeless. Every thir- 
ty-two seconds, a baby is born into poverty. Every fourteen min- 
utes, approximately the time it took some of us to get dressed for 
the day, a baby dies in America. And every thirteen hours, 
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before we return home this very evening, a child who is a pre- 
schooler is murdered in this great society of ours. 18 

Thus, the primary task of folk wisdom was, as Gerhard 
von Rad superbly put it, “to wrestle some form of order out of 
the crude, chaotic ore of life.”"19 Cognitive dissonance and 
human archaeology are especially useful in underscoring the 
need for African American women to see our responsibility, not 
to work merely through the religious dimensions of these con- 
testable issues, but to dig deep down into the social milieu. This 
is most emphatically to say that in using the epistemology of 
Womanist ethics, we describe what we see before we prescribe 
what we wish would take place. 

Hence, it is this latter category of experiential wisdom, 
wherein we “wrestle some form of order out of the crude, chaot- 
ic ore of life,” that is most relevant to our discussion of the epis- 
temology of Womanist ethics. Experiential wisdom disrupts the 
smooth impartiality of religious scholarship by introducing 
specificity, the declaration of particularity. Womanist scholars 
in the academy of religion argue that social biases permeate “the 
context of discovery” in any and all inquiry, so much so that we 
conclude the following as our overall working presupposition: 
There is no value-free space. There is no color-blank space. 
There is no apolitical space. There is no mathematically, regu- 
lated, temporal, dispassionate space of so-called detached neu- 
tral objectivity. Womanism is the backdrop for this emphasis on 
the epistemological privileges of the oppressed, a positionality 
anchored in the upside-downness of meaning,.29 In toto, what I] 
am saying here is that by remembering what we never knew, the 
epistemology of Womanist ethics enables us to find answers that 
make life-giving actions possible, as we increase our conscienti- 
zation, making ourselves forever mindful of our interconnected- 
ness, as we embrace the well-being of us all. 

By remembering what we never knew, the epistemology 
of Womanist ethics allows us to engage in human archaeology, 
which in turn, clarifies our norms so that we move from superfi- 
cial responses to offensive propaganda (concerning our experi- 
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ences, histories, social structures, and material circumstances) 
to liberated dimensions in all that we say and do. 

And finally, in remembering what we never knew, the 
epistemology of Womanist ethics empowers us through experi- 
ential wisdom, to wrestle some form of order out of the crude 
chaotic ore of life, so that we embody a Gospel that equates the 
knowing of God with the doing of justice, morning by morning 
and day by day. 
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is not beyond the patriarchy but that is in fact, a society of love 
that each of us seeks, the love that we learn through living in and 
through the heart of God or in and through the heart of the most 
compassionate one, whatever her gender. 
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Figure 1 

The Black Madonna at 
Hinsiedeln, Switzerland. 
© O. Baur, Courtesy of 
Peter Habelt 


3 
Figure 2 
Celebration of the Feast of Aparecida, the Mother of the Excluded, 
The Black Madonna and Patron of Brazil, Aparecida, Brazil. 
© China Galland 
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Oakland, CA, Moody teaches courses in Feminist, 
Womanist, and Mujerista contributions to Religious 
Studies, Women and Religion in the Americas, 

ea Western Religious Traditions and the Role of 
Women; Renupise Theory and Feminist Theologies. In addition to 
teaching in the GTU Cooperative Summer Programs and the Pacific 
School of Religion Summer Programs, Moody holds numerous profes- 
sional and learned society offices. She has written many articles on 
constructive theologies, feminist theology, women’s spirituality, min- 
istry and ecofeminism. Her recent book, Women Encounter God: 
Doing Theology Across the Boundaries of Difference, was published by 
Orbis, 1996. 


Carol Ochs Coordinator of Graduate Programs and 
| Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, New York, 
Ochs is also part of the Adjunct Faculty of Union 
Institute Graduate School, and a Resource 
Theologian for the Association for Religion and 

i Intellectual Life, Coolidge Research Colloquium. 
She haat co-authored Jewish Spiritual Guidance: Finding Our Way to 
God, Jossey-Bass, 1997; Paths of Faithfulness, Ktav, 1997. Her other 
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books include Song of the Self: Biblical Spirituality and Human 
Holiness, Trinity Press, 1994; The Noah Paradox: Time as Burden, 
Time as Blessing, Notre Dame, 1991; An Ascent to Joy: Transforming 
Deadness of Spirit, Notre Dame, 1986; Women and Spirituality, 
Rowman & Littlefield, 1983, 1997. Along with numerous articles and 
lectures and her professional organizational affiliations, Ochs has been 
profiled in the national press and media. 


Tina Pippin is an activist educator who teaches 
Religious Studies and Women’s Studies at Agnes 
Scott College, a women’s college in Decatur, GA. 
She has degrees in New Testament and Christian 
Social Ethics. Her main areas of research are Bible 
and culture, and her publications include: Death 
and Desire: The Rhetoric of Gender in the 
Apocalypse of John (Westminster/John Knox, 1992); a co-author in 
The Bible and Culture Collective, The Postmodern Bible (Yale 
University Press, 1995); and forthcoming, Apocalyptic Bodies: The 
Biblical End of the World in Text and Image (Routledge, 1998). 


Carol Robb The Margaret S. Dollar Professor of 
Christian Social Ethics at San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, California, 

_ GTU, Robb has taught religion and ethics at the 

* University of Massachusetts, Boston-Harbor 
Campus, and was a campus minister with the 
U.M.H.E. collective staff in the Boston-Cambridge 
area. Her areas of interest and expertise include environmental ethics, 
economic ethics, feminist ethics, and theology, and social ethics. Robb 
has edited The School of Boston Personalism with Paul Deats; Making 
the Connections: Essays in Feminist Ethics of Beverly Wildung 
Harrison, and Covenant for a New Creation with Carl Casebot. Her 
recent book, Equal Value: An Ethical Approach to Economics and 
Sex, where she brings together the dynamics of sexual and economic 
ethics, Beacon Press, was published in 1995. 


~ Elisabeth Schissler Fiorenza The Krister Stendahl 
Professor of Scripture and Interpretation, Schiissler 
Fiorenza has been on the faculties of the University 
of Notre Dame, the Episcopal Divinity School in 
Cambridge, the Harry Fosdick Visiting Professor at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York and 

zs ' ~ Gastprofessorin at the Catholic Theological Faculty 
of the Universities of Tiitbingen, Luzern, and the Humboldt Universitit 
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in Berlin. The first woman scholar to serve as president of the Society 
of Biblical Literature, the nation’s largest biblical Society, she has also 
been recognized as the Catholic of the year by U.S. Catholic Magazine, 
1987, and received the first “service award” by the Women’s 
Ordination Conference. In addition to several honorary doctorates 
and research scholarship awards from ACLS, ATS, NEH, and the 
Guggenheim Foundation, Schiissler Fiorenza has served on the boards 
of major biblical societies and editorial boards, co-founded and co- 
edits The Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion with Judith 
Plaskow; and co-edits the feminist theology issues of the international 
journal Conciliwm. Of her extensive publications in English and 
German, her books include In Memory of Her, 1983; Bread Not Stone, 
1984; Revelation: Vision of a Just World, Augsburg Fortress Press, 
1991; But She Said: Feminist Practices of Biblical Interpretation, 
Beacon Press, 1992; and The Power of Naming: A Concilium Reader 
in Feminist Liberation Theology, Concilium, 1996. She has also edit- 
ed a two volume feminist commentary work, Searching the 
Scriptures, Crossroad, 1993 and 1994. 


Luisah Teish A writer, performer, playwright, 
telecommunications consultant, an initiated Elder 
in the Ifa/Orisha tradition of West Africa, with a 
chieftancy title (Yeye’woro), from the Fatunmise 
compound in Ile Ife, Nigeria, and her Interfaith 
minister’s license from the World Council of 
Churches, Teish is internationally known for her 
onieitral Penditiens of African, Caribbean and African-American folk 
tales. In addition to her numerous contributions to anthologies, on 
matters of peace prayers, physical health, and emotional well-being, 
Teish has written several plays, serves as artistic consultant, and has 
collaborated in producing several innovative works, including “Life 
and Death: The Vaudeville Show,” and “The Last Butcher Shop: On 
Black and Jewish Relations.” Teish has performed her one-woman 
shows, and in dramas and musicals in the United States, Europe, and 
New Zealand. Her film, video, and television credits include “Goddess 
Remembered” (Canadian Film Board), “The Occult Explosion” 
(Neville Drury, Australia), “Good Morning America,” “The Other 
Side,” and “The Oprah Winfrey Show.” She has been on the faculty of 
the University of Creation spirituality and the California Institute of 
Integral Studies and is a member of Ache, an Oakland based coopera- 
tive economics group. 
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Emilie Townes Associate Professor of Christian 
Social Ethies and Black Church Ministries, Saint 
Paul School of Theology, Kansas City, MO, Townes 
has been on the faculty of DePaul University, 
Chicago, Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, McCormick Theological Seminary and 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, and an 
interim minister for Christ the Redeemer Metropolitan community 
Church, Evanston. Townes has membership in several national reli- 
gious organizations and has been the nationally elected representative 
for the General Board of the American Baptist Church USA. Among 
her many publications are Womanist Justice, Womanist Hope, 
Scholars Press, 1993; In a Blaze of Glory: Womanist Spirituality as 
Social Witness, Abingdon Press, 1995; Embracing the Spirit: 
Womanist Perspectives on Hope, Salvation and Transformation, 
Orbis, 1997; and forthcoming, Breaking the Fine Rain of Death: A 
Womanist Ethic of Care, Continuum, 1998. 
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Liberatory Musings 


In Learning, 
| thought | died. 

Thought | might lose myself 
Sometimes, midst facts and data unremarkable, 
Sometimes, with facts and data frightening, 
A few times — even liberating. 


In Learning, 
The “I” of myself 
Seemed lost. 
I'd cherished old traditions 
And was frightened of new things 
New ways, new thoughts. 


In Learning 
My life and my God 
Turned upside down: 
Garbled messages 
Rumbling in my mind. 
| asked ee this to do with 
Who | am and whose | am. 


In Learning, 
| looked again 
And gained knowledge 
of myself and life. 
Enlightenment spawned a sense of the sacred: 
So awesome, that | peeked inside me 
And there | knew the sacred, 
A new place and moment, 
Where my I-ness counted. 


In Learning, 
| did not die — 
Some old ways of being did. 
| found myself, and heard God's voice 
Clearer than before 
Learning was no longer the winter of my discontent. 
But the spring of brilliant rainbows, of splendid hope. 


In Learning 
The door to new possibilities 
| now can see and feel and know 
And think thoughts 
and dream dreams 
A realized eschaton 
of love, when mutual respect and earnest learning happens. 


© 1999 Cheryl Kirk-Duggan 
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Ideas to Walls to Expansion: 
introducing Liberatory Pedagogy via 
the CWR Curriculum Project 


Cheryl A. Kirk-Duggan and Jennifer Howe Peace 


The Center for Women and Religion has at her center the 
commitment to liberatory pedagogy and praxis in all facets of life. This 
sentiment served as one of many catalysts for the founding of the Center in 
1970. The Center for Women and Religion, an academic program unit of 
the Graduate Theological Union (GTU), is a major center of study and 
reflection. The mission of the Center for Women and Religion is to 
encourage the interpretation of women’s historic and contemporary religious 
experiences in the context of faith communities and secular cultures and to 
transform religious and societal injustice. The process involves embracing 
academic excellence through providing women-oriented scholarship and 
cutting-edge research; engaging in programs of educational and 
transformational ministries through academic and community programs; 
cultivating national and international dialogue and relationships around 
women’s issues; providing services and women-oriented curriculum 
resources, publications, and programs to the community; and fostering 
critical conversation within and between the GTU and Bay Area institutions. 
The GTU is a consortium of nine seminaries and eleven interfaith and 
interdisciplinary research centers, with academic ties to the University of 
California, Berkeley. This dialogical introduction reviews the catalyst, 
inception, and recent transformative powers of the Curriculum Project, the 
premier course of the Center for Women and Religion, that is grounded in 
liberatory, participatory praxis. After reviewing some of the historical data 
on the Visiting Scholars program, the precursor of the Curriculum Project, 
we then cite some of the titles of course offerings from the 1980s and the 
1990s, and then engage reflections from Jennifer Peace, our most recent 
Curriculum Project Director. 

The catalyst for the Curriculum Project, the course which embodies 
liberatory pedagogy and the transformation of theological education through 
curriculum and faculty development, began with a Visiting Faculty program, 
which was funded by the Ford Foundation in 1974-1979. One of the impetus 
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for this project was the tremendously disproportionate number of women | 
students to women faculty at the Graduate Theological Union, founded in 
1962. The Visiting Scholars program involved professors and activist leaders 
of faith communities, including: Carol Christ, Professor of Religion and 
Humanities; Anne McGrew Bennett, Activist Church Leader; Peggy 
Cleveland, Activist Church Leader; Beverly Harrison, Professor of Christian 
Social Ethics (1975-76); Judy Rock, Instructor of Liturgical Dance; Marilyn 
Truesdell, Professor of Literature; Charlotte Bunch, Political Activist; 
Methodology Conference: Rita Gross, Professor of Anthropology; Rev. Emily 
Champaign, Political Activist, (1976-77); Judith Pruess, Professor of Systems 
and Culture; Michelle Russell, Political Activist; Forest Milne, Professor of 
Philosophy (1977-78). The Center sponsored the first national consultation 
on women’s theological education in 1977, with the following major thinkers 
as participants: Beverly Harrison; Peggy Way, Professor of Pastoral Theology; 
Anne McGrew Bennett, Emma Justes, Assoc. Director of the Intern Program 
at Perkins School of Theology; Brinton Lukes, Former Coordinator of 
Women’s Programs at Harvard Divinity School; Jane Kalven, Assoc. Director 
of the Self-Directed Learning Program at University of Dayton, Ohio, Mary 
E. Hunt, GTU Doctoral Student’ Adele Smith, Psychologist and Minister, 
NYC; Roz Reynolds, Committee Chair to raise funds for another woman 
professor at Starr King for the Ministry in Berkeley, CA, Peggy Cleveland 
and Barbara Waugh, CWR Staff. 

The goals of the Visiting Scholar Program in the original proposal 
involved two issues: (1) “greater holism in seminary educational processes, 
course curricula and materials, and teaching methods;” meaning specifically 
the inclusion of women and minority perspectives; and (2) “modifying 
church literature, religious education programs . . . and the shape of liturgical 
form and decision making in the religious communities to include the 
consciousness and contributions of females.” While the “greater holism” 
perspective was geared at changing individuals, wherein they could then 
change their institutions, neither individual faculty members nor their ~ 
member school faculties embraced the Visiting Scholar Program. The reason 
to this failure involves several factors. The member schools regulations 
required one year lead time for processing a Visiting Scholar appointment, 
with which CWR could not always comply. Second, the faculties had no» 
voice in choosing the Visiting Scholar, and a few faculty noted their 
resentments. Yet, third, faculties did see the relevance of the Visiting: 
Scholar’s work to theological education; the prestige that would accrue to 
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the school where the scholar affiliated; and fourth, the income that would 
accrue to the school that affiliated the scholar. Greater holism was achieved 
indirectly, as the visiting scholars educated and radicalized four generations 
of students, and the students in turn, applied pressure to faculty for inclusive 
language bibliographies, syllabuses, lectures, and pedagogies relevant to 
women’s history and contemporary issues. Students did have a major impact 
on change. Unfortunately, the changes were not systematic, as faculties 
tended to be reactive rather than active. Once the radicalized students 
leave, the pressures on faculty to maintain or further the advances have 
abated in many quarters. 
Consequently, Co-Directors Waugh and Cleveland noted in their 
conversations of the patterns at the GTU and as resource persons for the 
| Consultation on Women’s Studies, in 1979, the miniscule changes in core 


curriculum, which is still a prominent concern in 1999, twenty years later: 


“We wrote nothing into the Ford Grant to bind the GTU 
to incremental change. Thus, CWR has staffed and offered 
courses that confront cultural and institutional sexism. 
Basic curriculum content and design have remained 


relatively unchanged. .... institutionalization of feminist 
perspectives is the first goal of all women’s programs that 
weathered the decade. .. . The failure of women’s studies 
to profoundly affect core curricula is especially serious in 
theological education.” 


Concerning the second goal, “modifying church literature, religious 
education programs. ... and the shape of liturgical form and decision making 
... to include the consciousness and contributions of women,” was not 
achieved for several reasons. First, Ford Foundation monies could not be 
used to fund liturgical revision, since it is illegal for the foundation to support 
sectarian issues, those so closely related to the church. Second, CWR could 
not afford to continue to support staff to make these changes. During these 
years, CWR did become more professional, gained a national reputation 
and sanction for its cause and purpose, the purview of theological education 
broadened, students were educated for change, and others have taken 
initiative to found programs related to women’s religious experience. Many 
of these issues that emerged from the assessment of the Visiting scholars 
program remain cogent issues that liberatory pedagogy needs to assist 
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liberatory administration in exacting transformation in teaching, learning, 
administration — as ministries of change. 

In addition to the funding by the Ford Foundation for the visiting 
Scholar Program, The Center received an Association of Theological 
Schools Consortium Development Grant (1977-78), and the Haas 
Foundation provided seed money to fund the startup of the Feminist 
Curriculum Project (1985-86). During these years, the Center sought to 
“transform theological education; affirm and support equal and just 
participation of women within religious institutions; affirm and support 
ministry by CWR and by women beyond the traditional structures of church 
and theological education; and develop its seminary and extra-seminary 
funding sources.” From its inception, the Center has attracted and been of 
service to GTU students, faculty and administrators, and to faith groups at 
the local, regional, national, and international levels. In addition to the 
visiting scholars program, the Center has produced audio-visual materials, 
published books, journals, bibliographies, study packets, and a newsletter. 
In using a feminist collaborative process, the Center’s goal is to heighten 
people’s awareness of their own style of learning/teaching, taking seriously 
their knowledge, experience, and social location via a student-centered 
approach which is transferable to the context of women’s total well-being, 
spirituality, and health. 

In reporting on the development of Curriculum Project in 1985, 
the Feminist Curriculum Committee built the project on several observations 
and assumptions, critical to liberatory praxis. They understood that the 
work of the Center had to involve a recovery of women’s history and a 
constructive theological effort for understanding contemporary faith and 
religious institutional issues, particularly the oppressions of sexism, classism, 
heterosexism, and racism, toward creating a more inclusive society and 
humanity. In the course of teaching and learning, there needed to be an 
openness for discovering and creating an alternative history and tradition 
toward a more inclusive experience of life and education The Curriculum 
Project began to address specifically and concretely a paradigm for doing 
feminist theology which took seriously and valued the contributions and 
experiences of women in the academy, congregations, and communities. 
The initial model had five components: (1) Credit class sections, for students 
who wanted or needed academic credit; (2) Academy resource/study group, 
for faculty, Ph.D. students, and self-identified feminist scholars; 
(3) Community resource/study group, for religious leaders, lay and ordained, 
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community persons, CWR members and friends; (4) Faculty consultant, 
faculty of a theological institution or staff of aGTU Center; and Facilitators, 
self-identified feminist scholars. 

CWR worked with the Pacific School of Religion to offer academic 
credit for the Credit sections. Other collaborative partners have included 
the Center for Ethics and Social Policy and the Center for Jewish Studies to 
co-sponsor courses. Since 1984, each semester the course offering prefix is 
“Issues in Feminist Studies.” Courses from 1983-1988 include: Sexism and 
‘God-Talk Reading Course; In Memory of Her; Alice Walker and Susan 
Griffin; Impoverishment of Women; Jewish and Afro-American Feminist 
Perspectives; Feminist Vision and Utopias; Vision of Women Church; A 
Feminist Liberation Theology of Relation; The Movement from Traditional 
Religion to Post-Christian Feminist — Mary Daly’s Pure Lust as a Case Study; 
Feminist Christian Ethics in the World; Introduction to Feminist Theory 
and Theology; The Politics and Theology of Feminist Spirituality; Women 
in Jewish and Christian History: Patriarchal Religion and Prophetic Women. 
Since 1989, courses have included the following subject matter: Theologies 
of Women of Color; Theologies of Jewish Feminists; Carter Heyward and 
Beverly Harrison; Sharon Parks; Feminist Perspectives in Faith Development 
and Christian Religious Education; Buddhist/Christian Dialogue; Women 
and American Buddhism; Introduction to Feminist Theologies; Introduction 
to Feminist Biblical Hermeneutics; Gaia & God: An Ecofeminist Theology 
of Earth Healing; The Mystic Path; Creation of Patriarchy; Women and 
Class; Our Cry For Life: Feminist Theology from Latin America; Toni 
Morrison and Alice Walker; Women and Gender in Islam; The Sacred Body; 
Feminist Spirituality and the Performing Arts; Introduction to Women- 
Oriented Theologies; Godding Each Other: Women and Friendship in 
Movies; Women’s Voices in Biography; Feminist Ethics and Women’s Health; 
Dark Mother/Black Madonnas; Entrepreneurial Ministries. During the 1998- 
99, we decided to offer the Introduction to Women- Oriented Theologies 
each Fall term, and to vary the course offering during Intersession and the 
Spring term. Other documentation which notes the excellence, challenges, 
and rewards of the Curriculum project are the topics of a master’s thesis, 
Elizabeth Lofgren Nutting, “Educating for Justice and Empowerment: The 
Center for Women and Religion’s Curriculum Project as a Case Study in 
Feminist Theological Education,” for the Master of Arts degree, Pacific 
School of Religion, May, 1992; and the dissertation, Barbara Rae Waugh, 
“The Evolution of a Women’s Liberation Movement Group from 1970 to 
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1980: A Study of the Women’s Program of a Theological Consortium,” the 
Wright Institute Graduate School of Psychology, September, 1981. 

In structure and process, we seek to embody women- oriented 
principles of collaboration and are committed to creating a safe climate 
where ambiguity, diversity, and risk are key. The Center, the oldest 
organization for women’s religious issues in the United States, is in a season 
of redefinition, recreation, reimagination, resurrection. As we move into 
our 30° year, we are reviewing and exploring the dynamics and success of 
the Curriculum Project, in a manner that will let us retain those procedures | 
and methods which work and to refine or develop anew those techniques 
which help to concretize a liberatory praxis. 

As part of the assessment and learning process, we chose to focus: 
on pedagogy for the 1999 volume of our Journal, Expanding Classroom 
Walls. Jennifer Howe Peace, Ph.D. candidate at the Graduate Theological 
Union (GTU), was the Curriculum Project Coordinator, 1998-99. Jennifer 
and I have had many conversations on pedagogy, boundaries, relationship 
building, and socio-economic justice issues. Our many conversations not 
only determined the thematic focus for this journal, but we also used this 
theme for one evening of our annual Women’s Theology Forum, Spring, 
1999, where pedagogues, including some represented in this volume, came: 
together an evening in April to discuss their thoughts on liberatory teaching : 
and learning. Jennifer was also awarded one of the prestigious Newhall! 
Fellowships at the GTU, which affords a Ph.D. student an opportunity to | 
work closely with a professor, either as a teaching or research assistant... 
Jennifer and I are researching the history and the impact of the Curriculum 
Project, and developing an annotated bibliography of books and film on: 
liberatory pedagogy. As this introduction is dialogical, including many voices, , 
we shift this conversation to hear Jennifer's voice and to experience her: 


passion for teaching and learning. 

My personal awakening to the importance of liberatory models of 
pedagogy was sparked by a comment James Cone made to my seminary 
class on modern theologies. Cone said, “our educational system is racist} 
because it teaches you that you can know everything you need to know, 
without studying the life or words of a single Black person.” This concepti 
was so simple, so obvious, and yet so shocking because I had never heard it 
said before. This became a touchstone comment for me. When I teach ai 
class or design a syllabus, I ask myself what Iam teaching by omission. Very 
simply, the curriculum project at CWR began when students looked around 
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-at the shape of their theological education and decided to create space for 
what was being left out. 
| The project began in 1983 when in preparation for a talk by 
Rosemary Ruether, 35 students formed four reading groups to wrestle with 
her groundbreaking book, Sexism and God Talk. The groups were a huge 
“success and a gap was identified. Where were the classes about the new 
scholarship by feminist theologians? Where were the classes that 
incorporated new ideas about teaching methods such as Paulo Freire’s work 
‘in Pedagogy of the Oppressed? The original designers of the curriculum 
project envisioned a class that would be revolutionary not only in terms of 
content but also in structure and process. After building support among 
faculty and administrators, and designing an exhaustive course evaluation 
process, the student proposal to offer one course a semester run by CWR 
staff and accredited by the Pacific School of Religion was accepted. Since 
then hundreds of students have taken CWR classes on topics ranging from 
Feminist Theology to Women’s Biographies (see listing above). While the 
faces have changed at the CWR office and in the classes, the original vision 
remains: to fill in the gaps in our traditional educational system and to 
educate women and men to champion justice for all people. 


The Value of the Curriculum Project 

The call that first lead me into my Ph.D. program was a call to 
teach; teaching is my great passion. I also have a long-standing interest in 
the philosophical and practical questions of designing curriculums. Add to 
that the fact that I am a feminist studying comparative religions and you 
will understand why when I first got the job as the Curriculum Coordinator 
at the Center for Women and Religion, it felt like the position had been 
tailor made for me. , 

When I began my work at CWR in 1997, there was some discussion 
about whether or not we still needed a Curriculum Project. “Hadn’t we 
come far in terms of including the voices of those previously marginalized 
by the academy?” “Weren’t there more women faculty on staff, more women 
authors included in the syllabus, and more women students who spoke up 
in class?” Over the past year as Coordinator, I have heard resounding 
confirmation from students and faculty alike that the Curriculum Project 
still plays an essential role at the GTU. While there are countless ways in 
which this project makes an important contribution to our learning 
community, I want to highlight three components that are particularly 


essential. (1) The curriculum project provides a place for active learning; 
(2) it is a laboratory for questioning and practicing various pedagogical 
models; and, (3) it assures that traditionally marginalized authors will be 
included in the curriculum. 

CWR classes are a place for active learning. During our traditional 
check-in a few weeks into the Fall 1998 semester, Sue, a student who had 
just started seminary after years of work as a social activist, began by saying, 
“Do you know what a relief it is to come into this class and know that I will 
be with a group of people who actually care about my opinion and analysis 
of the material?” She was shocked at the general passivity encouraged in 
many of her other classes. In one class, her professor would lecture the 
entire session. Occasionally he asked students if they wanted him to continue 
lecturing or if they preferred to break for discussion and questions. Sue was 
the only student who ever wanted a discussion so the professor continued 
with his lectures. While most professors today know the importance of 
including discussion and questions in the class format, CWR classes assure 
that there will always be at least one place where student participation is 
the rule, not the exception. 

Secondly, CWR classes act as a laboratory for pedagogical strategies. 
Many of the students who take CWR classes will be teachers during part of 
their careers. CWR classes make pedagogical strategies and assumptions 
transparent. Students spend the first class session discussing feminist 
pedagogy and other liberatory models and are encouraged to question 
assumptions about teaching and learning. They spend time developing their 
own philosophy of teaching. By facilitating two class sessions, a requirement 
in CWR classes, students have the opportunity to try out cutting edge 
teaching strategies in a supportive environment. With the lack of time spent 
in many graduate programs on gaining the skills of teaching, let alone 
questioning the philosophical assumptions that underlie various teaching 
methods, CWR classes fill an important need. 

Finally, | would argue that CWR classes are still essential because 
they guarantee that material by and about women, and by and about people 
from marginalized communities, will appear on the syllabus. While I have 
an abiding faith in the positive power of education, I am also aware of its 
shortcomings in terms of educating compassionate, critical thinkers free 
from bigotry. While more material by marginalized authors is being integrated | 
into male-stream course offerings there is still a big gap. One student in the: 
last year of her M.Div. program was shocked and angered when she realized | 
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that she had made it through almost three years of theological training 
without ever hearing about Delores Williams or Womanist Theology. She 
wrote a letter of support after taking CWR’s “Introduction to Woman 
Oriented Theologies” class saying, “This should be a required course for 
every single M.Div. student.” 

I will be forever grateful to that groundswell of women at the GTU 
in the early 1980's who stood up and said, “we need a new form of education 
in terms of content, structure, and process to meet our needs as students.” 
Their stance is a testament of hope as these students were taken seriously 
and supported when they gave birth to the CWR Curriculum Project. Each 
new generation of students is invited to tend and nourish the gift and 
opportunity that this project represents. This journal, Expanding Classroom 
Walls, is one of the outcomes of our collective reaffirmation of the 
importance of the curriculum project to the mission of CWR. 


About this Volume 

Following the introduction, the volume contains seven essays, 
ranging from philosophical and pedagogical issues in high school and 
graduate education to reactions to teaching metaphors and transitioning 
from the place of graduate student to professor. We hope that it will inspire 
conversation and action by individuals and institutions interested in 
liberatory models of pedagogy. The poem which accompanies each chapter 
reflects a lyrical rendering of the essay’s message. Miriam K. Martin, Faculty 
of Theology, Saint Paul University, Ottawa, Canada examines a feminist 
concept of a learning circle: identifying principles on which it is based, 
naming some of the challenges encountered when shifting to such a teaching/ 
learning model, and some practical strategies for implementing such 
methods, in “From Straight Rows to Learning Circles: Transformative 
Feminist Methods in a Theological Context. Stephanie Mitchem, Assistant 
Professor, University of Detroit Mercy, explores the context where we 
perform our liberatory teaching and encourages a conscious networking 
among like-minded scholars as a strategy for academic survival and growth, 
in “Barbie Insurrection: Tales from the Liberatory Teaching Front.” Judith 
Berling, Professor of Chinese and Comparative Religions, investigates her 
understanding of a new approach to a liberatory pedagogy as a liberating 
model of learning and teaching, in “Student-Centered Collaborative 
Learning as a “Liberating” Model of Learning and Teaching.” Mary Rose 
McCarthy, a Ph.D. student, Department of Educational Leadership and 
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Policy, State University of New York at Buffalo, who has been a teacher and 
administrator in Catholic school for young women and served as Director 
for a Catholic Worker House in Rochester, NY, explores how teachers in 
Catholic high schools for women practice feminist pedagogy, in “Feminist 
Pedagogy and Teachers in Catholic Women’s High Schools.” Arife 
Hammerle, a psychologist and activist in the Sufi Women’s Organization, 
reflects on a manifestation of the teachings of wisdom and knowledge of 
teachers of the twentieth century of the Uwaysi School of Sufism, in “The 
Methodology of Sufi Teaching.” Michelle Lelwica, Assistant Professor in 
the Department of Religion, and Director of Women’s Studies, St. Mary’s 
College, Moranga, CA, delves into the key insight of feminist pedagogy, 
that for education to be liberation, education must be liberated — in her 
experiences as a graduate student in a non-traditional doctoral program at 
Harvard to becoming a professor to becoming a professor at a small, 
undergraduate college in “Liberating Learning and Deepening 
Understanding: Reflections on Feminist Pedagogy — as a Student, as a 
Teacher.” Susan M. Maloney, Chair of the MA Program in Feminist 
Spirituality, Immaculate Heart College Center, Los Angeles describes the 
history and theological roots of the Women Working for Solidarity 
educational, multicultural project geared to provide cross cultural training 
in the method of faith-based social analysis to assess critically and to act 
against racism and violence in “Teaching Ourselves to Work for Solidarity.” 

This volume is a celebration and an invitation. We celebrate the 
vision, compassion, and commitment of Mary Ellen Gaylord, Christine 
Smith, and Sandee Yarlott in their ground-breaking work on the 
collaborative model of community building — grassroots and global — in an 
academic and societal milieu. These scholar-minister activists modeled their 
passion in venues from the NGO conference in Nairobi, 1986, to the 
development of the CWR Curriculum Project. This volume is an invitation 
to all those who read to be more committed to being teacher-learners, and 
for making the time and places available where liberatory praxis is 
experienced. 
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Northern IIlumination 


Straight rows 
Crooked standards 
Learning circles 
Geometrically articulate 
Concepts, notions, thoughts 
Blending gender and teaching and learning 
Ways of thinking 
Celebrating contributions of feminist thought 
Transformed classrooms 
Shifting the walls 
Engaging new ideals 
Dissonance and consonance 
Tensions and smooth places 
Tempering oppression, bias, backlash 
Shifting traditions toward transformation. 


Talking God-talk 
As women, as feminists 
Dynamics swirling round about 
Straight rows, narrow learning? 
Banking knowledge stifling liberation 
Circles, ellipsis, ovals of learning 
Including many, experiencing much 
Personal, political, programmatical 
Issues fly about — spin through circles 
Get stopped by straight rows. 

How do we know? We learn? We teach? 
What makes knowledge valuable 
Bits of information, collected, filed, memorized: 
Has education begun? 

Consciousness, forming knowledge, community learners, reordering 
Realities of doing and thinking and learning and being 
Teacher-learners, learner-teachers, circles, gathering thought 
Helping, sharing, challenging, growing, rituals, story telling 
Circles, straight rows, other? 

Learning: in the circle of life itself — transformed being and knowing. 


© 1999 Cheryl Kirk-Duggan 
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From Straight Rows to Learning Circles: 
Transformative Feminist Methods 
in a Theological Context 


Miriam K. Martin 
Saint Paul University 


1.1.‘ Introduction: Engaging feminist methods 

in the classroom? 

Feminist theology and feminist theories that span disciplinary 
boundaries have greatly affected the practice of “doing” theology. Although 
there is not always agreement on how - or if it is for good or ill - there is little 
doubt, that over the last twenty-five years, feminists have made an impact. 
That impact in theological institutions is felt even where few women teach 
and where feminism is still regarded with some suspicion. One sees the 
significance of feminism in the abundance of feminist topics presented at 
professional societies, the number of students requesting courses and reading 
materials in feminist theological studies, and the formation of departments, 
women’s centers and feminist concentrations in graduate work. An 
interesting corollary is the fact that although there seems to be more 
attention given to feminist content and methods of research, it has not 
necessarily translated into engaged feminist methods in classroom practice 
or in the theological context. This fact points to a dissonance between theory 
and practice on the level of classroom activity, and it raises questions about 
the actual integration of feminism in the academic context. To get a taste 
of what I am suggesting, I invite you to ponder the following vignettes: 


Students in a graduate seminar in feminist philosophy are 
studying foundations of feminist philosophy and exploring 
a feminist political critique. Solidarity and the universal 
sisterhood are stressed. The class is held on the top floor of 
the building but the elevator only goes to the floor below. 
One student has a knee injury and needs crutches. She 
makes her way to each class with great difficulty and no 
one in the class offers to help her. 
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A graduate course in women’s ways of knowing is beginning. 
One man comes to the class asking permission to join the 
group. He hardly ever speaks and when asked, replies that 
in his role he has talked too often at women and not listened 


enough. He is trying to learn to listen. 


A graduate theology student’s sister dies. She asks for an 
oral (rather than submitting written) work for one of the 
two assignments for the course. The professor assures her 
it is best for her to write the two papers for if she chooses to 
dialogue he will undoubtedly question her beyond her 
depth. In his opinion, she will get a lower mark if she risks 
meeting him face-to-face. 


After viewing the film, “A Chilly Climate for Women in 
Colleges and Universities,”! a young male student tried to 
close down the discussion by arguing in a loud dismissive 
voice that this is an old film with old news. Feminism has 
reached all its goals. Women are equal in every way. After 
all, the young women he knows believe feminism is a dead 
idea: it is an issue kept going by a few old hippies and 
lesbians. 


The tensions in these stories signify the need to re-evaluate the: 
teaching/learning dynamic through the lenses of feminist methods and! 
theory, to deal with unfinished business of inequalities and backlash.. 
Feminism and its various critiques have entered the academy but the goals: 
of feminist efforts do not seem to have appreciably transformed the dynamics: 
in theological classrooms. 

These vignettes suggest unsolved difficulties. How can a group of! 
female students be immersed in the meaningful search of feminist philosophy 
but fail to respond to each other in a supportive manner? What would’ 
prompt a man to ask permission to take a regular course offered in a graduate: 
study program, and did the women students have a real choice to accept or! 
reject his request? Why, in a professed Christian learning context, would a: 
professor emphasize his authority and intensify the adversarial nature of! 
the student/professor relationship in the midst of such a difficult human: 
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dilemma? How cana person refuse to entertain blatant and deliberate acts 
of bias and backlash in a Christian theological class environment? 

The aim of this paper is to describe and explore some dynamics of 
| feminist educational methods in a theological context to improve the vitality 
} and depth of learning in the classroom environment. In order for real 
} transformative learning to take place, it is critical to not only teach feminist 
} content but, for student learners and the leading learners (professors) 
together, to employ feminist methods. This means moving from my notion 
of the traditional straight rows of the typical lecture hall environment of 
the university classroom, to the more engaging models of the learning circle. 
For the purposes of this discussion, it is useful to describe briefly what these 
models look like. 


1.2 Straight row learning 

In the straight row style of teaching/ learning experience, the focus 
is on the teacher: what she/he knows of a given subject, what she/he thinks 
is important. The aim for the students becomes what the professor wants 
to get back from the students, and how the professor will evaluate what is 
“learned.” In this case, the learning cycle depends largely on what the 
professor knows, and how well she/he lectures and communicates on the 
topic, the professor’s ability to give appropriate notes, set assignments, and 
objectively determine grades.’ The role for students is clear: they listen, 
take notes, commit to memory, and find ways to repeat what is required in 
an acceptable form. The lines of communication are simple and direct: 
they are professor to students and, on occasion, student to professor. Paulo 
Freire named this straight row orientation well - the banking method of 
education.’ In short, the professor has the goods: the information. She/he 
gives it to the students. They store it and then they give it back at the 
appropriate time in order to prove that they have gotten it. Although the 
efficacy of this approach has been challenged for several years, from many 
different standpoints,’ it still seems to be the dominant method used in the 
university context. Considering the limits of this teaching style, I would 
like to explore the idea of the /earning circle. 


2.1. +The learning circle 

I would describe the learning circle as a more dynamic and engaging 
form of teaching and learning - a community of learners. The circle itself, 
both physically and metaphorically, suggests shared power and open 
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communication. Practically speaking, learners need to see, hear, and attend 
to each other in the learning environment. The physical space and the 
furniture arrangement are important. The possibility for flexibility needs 
also to be taken into account. Ideologically, the learning circle is based on 
sound feminist principles and appropriate techniques of adult learning. 


2.2. Principles on which the learning circle is based 

Some principles that have been central to my classroom approach 
include: (1) Learning is dialogical and communal: each voice is important 
and all voices need to be heard. (2) The power in the classroom setting is 
shared around the circle as much as possible rather than professorial power 
exerted over students. (3) A basic starting point is that biases against women 
and other marginalized persons exist; they need to be exposed in all forms, 
challenged, and reworked toward transformation. (4) Respect and trust are 
fundamental characteristics of the learning circle. (5) Experience is a primary 
source of knowledge and is the best place to begin theological reflection. 
(6) The personal is political and solidarity within a learning community is 
important to the learning process. (7) Knowing and knowledge processes 
are not neutral but value laden. (8) Deep knowing is embodied and leads to — 
wisdom and wise living. (9) Everyone working toward building or forming a 
learning community deeply enriches the learning experience. As such, 
learning is shared among all the participants with the leading learner taking 
certain responsibilities, and student learners taking responsibility for their 
learning and co-responsibility for the learning of the group. (10) Ideally, in 
the learning circle, there is an easy flow of communication and the lines of 
communication are open and circular. They are fluid, moving from leading 
learner to students, from students to students, and student to leading learner 
— sometimes directly — sometimes among all the learners in the circle. 
Communication is characterized by increasing and flexible interaction. 


2.3. Moving away from straight row learning: 

why is it difficult? 

The challenge to university educators to change the straight row 
methods of education is broad based, and comes from within and without. 
Marsha Piper, president of the University of British Columbia, states: “Too 
long we’ve been locked into a passive form of teaching, where you can't 
move or talk, only take down what you hear.”? Why is this still the dominant 
way to educate in so many of our institutions? In part, I think it is due to 
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the complex and pervasive adjustments that such changes would require. 
When attempting to shift to a new circular model it becomes evident that 
most of the partners in the learning circle have been taught in a straight 
row learning culture. They identify learning with this method, for it is how 
they know and value what is to be known. Therefore, it becomes problematic 


for learners to recognize when real learning is occurring outside the straight 
row structure. 
) A concrete example may help to illustrate this point. When the 
lead learner is speaking, student learners usually take notes. When the 
professor is lecturing — it is likely that this material will be on an exam - 
therefore it must be important. A quite different situation occurs when 
input is a shared responsibility, as when a student learner prepares input by 
presenting a well-ordered summary of an article. Typically, in this case, other 
student learners sit there politely doodling, waiting for the ‘expert’ to resume 

speaking, missing the point that this material is important for a deepened 
understanding of the topic. Clearly, changing the straight row model requires 

a basic shift in our understanding of some educational premises, ideas that 
are fundamental to the learning and power structure of the university 
community. These are core issues like: What is knowledge? What is teaching? 
What is learning? Who is responsible for learning? How do people learn? 
What knowledge is important and valued and who shares in it?® 

As a leading learner who has been attempting to work out of more 

inclusive feminist models for several years, I admit that it is not easy, either 
for the leading learner or the student learners involved. This is precisely 
because it requires such a radical re-evaluating of knowing itself and of our 
individual and collective ideas and beliefs around the identity of the knower 
- the professor, the student, and the university context. 


2.4 Significant shifts in the movement 

toward the learning circle 

From my teaching/learning experience, I have identified four 
significant shifts that must occur - or be occurring - if the classroom 
experience is to move toward a transformative feminist pedagogy. The first 
shift is the development of a feminist consciousness. As the above vignettes 
illustrate, although the modern feminist movement is nearly thirty years 
old and its critique has penetrated many levels of academic life, a developed 
feminist consciousness cannot be taken for granted. This is true even in 
specifically feminist courses where learners come from many backgrounds 
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and perspectives. Presuming that the leading learner is operating from within 
a feminist standpoint, class processes necessarily develop the awareness that 
there are fundamental biases against women, which permeate the history 
and development of theology. Biases of gender, race, religion, class, and 
sexual orientation, which may appear to be obvious to those immersed in 
the critique, are by their very nature often hidden and subverted. For persons 
who have not engaged in this level of cultural, historical, and political 
critique, the initial challenge is to fully recognize the existence of biases, 
inequality, and oppression. Coming face-to-face with these realities in the 
core aspects of one’s faith and in one’s intimate relationships can be very 
daunting. Understanding the systematic nature of patriarchy, or kyriarchy 
as Fiorenza more broadly refers to it,’ can leave the student learner feeling 
there is no longer any solid ground. At this stage of coming to consciousness, 
student learners often reel with the implications. They respond in very 
different ways — from “Yes, at last this helps me makes sense of so many of 
my life experiences,” to the “No,” of the young man in the fourth vignette, 
who resists and denies that patriarchal bias exists. The grasp of a feminist 
consciousness has profound ramifications for one’s personal identity, and 
repercussions for her/his relationship within institutional structures built 
on kyriarchy as well as relationships with significant others. 

A second shift needed to move toward the /earning circle that has 
to do with the nature and formation of knowledge itself. If knowledge is 
constructed and if that construction is shaped by the patriarchal energies 
which have determined and passed on ‘the truth’ of the faith, then a profound 
de-mystification of knowledge that goes beyond historical consciousness is 
needed. What is truth? Whose truth? How was it determined? Is it true for: 
women? Is it true for women of color? For some women - all women?® The: 
bank deposit type knowledge of straight row learning is no longer sufficient. 
A classic example of this theological question would be Reuther’s “Can a: 
male savior save women?”? This approach to knowing and to knowledge 
means seeing learning as a process, as a deepening cycle of understanding, 
reflection, and praxis that moves beyond mere book learning, note-taking 
and filling in the blank exams. 

A third necessary shift is moving from the experience of being a 
group of individual students taught by a professor, to a community of learners 
who know and being known in the process. The academic life is still! 
somewhat shrouded in the dust of its monastic beginnings.'° We picture | 
solitary students laboring over large tomes, carefully copying notes and. 
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pondering the truth as it is written by the great theological experts and 
then transferring this to their computers. This is one aspect of theological 
study. Other aspects, such as the applications and implication for one’s life 
are also central to the theological enterprise. Conversations in the classroom, 
the cafeteria, and in the local pub are important. Doing theology together 
is about struggling with group research and projects - discovering that 
knowledge and coming to know is not always solitary work or individual 
property. Learning is about caring what happens to others in the class, 
knowing their research interests, their burning questions and how they relate 
to our quest for truths and understandings. Lastly, it is about sharing stories 
and learning to put our experiences together with our larger traditions and 
the emerging wisdom of this learning group. 

Linked with moving toward a learning circle community is the fourth 
shift, which I identify as the reordering of traditional power relationships in 
the academic setting. On the first day, when I introduce myself to a new 
class as their “ leading learner,” | am attempting to reorient the power 
relations in the group by doing two things. The first is taking responsibility 


for leading the learning, with all that entails (note the verb is ‘leading’ not 
fo} fo) foo} 


determining). The second is also challenging to the other learners and me. 
I say very clearly that J am also a learner in this process. Some student 
learners have had trouble with this, thinking that this means some kind of 
“loose, touchy-feely group thing” as one seminarian put it. Occasionally it 
creates problems for me. When faced with difficult students, it would be 
easier to hide behind my role as professor and expert than remain engaged 
in more egalitarian forms of dialogue. 

What might this shift look like? For student learners it may begin 
as simply as really listening to the questions and ideas of other student 
learners and taking their input seriously as essential material in the learning 
process. This power shift also has to do with shared power: empowering, 
encouraging, releasing and liberating each other in the learning circle as 
capable, intelligent and important knowers in the learning process. 
Ultimately, it is about learners finding their theological voices and engaging 
in the processes of other student learners finding and using their own voices 
with integrity.!! 
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2.5 Strategies, tools, and approaches to develop 

the learning circle 

Asa lead learner, I have struggled to develop concrete strategies to 
initiate, assist, and support the transition from straight rows to a learning 
circle in the university classroom. For purposes of this paper, I will describe 
briefly six of those techniques. They may appear to be obvious and simplistic 
but, according to the student learner comments, their use has markedly 
improved the classroom learning experience. The first is functional and 
has to do with the physical set up of the classroom. The straight row set up, 
with its back of the view for student learners, works against all efforts to 
create a learning community. Whenever possible I have moved out of long, 
narrow rooms with large immovable tables and a podium, to a space which 
invites a circular arrangement with the possibility of grouping with smaller 
tables and chairs. Something happens when the group can physically feel 
itself gathered together, when the group is able to look at each other, see, 
and hear who is speaking and how they are interacting. 

A second strategy concerns the initial presentation of the suggested 
course outline and reading materials. Learners are invited to bring their 
questions and concerns to the area of inquiry and to spend some time 
articulating learning goals: first, for themselves, and secondly broader 
learning goals for the class as a group. At different points in the class process, 
these goals are reviewed and everyone shares responsibility for the 
achievement of these goals. 

A third tool I have introduced is a “Reflection or Integration 
Handout.” I prepare and give these handouts to the student learners a 
week in advance of each class topic. I include a relevant poem, story, or 
anecdote that serves to open the subject for creative reflection. The written 
material that follows is designed to begin with the learners’ own experiences, 
to provide some guides that will enable them to get at the heart of the 
required reading for that week, and most importantly, to encourage them 
to put their own experience and their reading of the research in dialogue 
with one another. The aim is critical thinking and integrated understanding. 
These reflection sheets also provide good starting points for class work and 
small group study. 

Another approach that has proved helpful, particularly with more 
mature learners, is shared responsibility for input. A team of learners 
identifies an issue that interests them and prepares input and small group 
discussion materials for the class. Another method of developing input is to 
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have learners present the areas of interest or questions they are researching 
for their course projects. Adults who have had a lot of life experience often 
bring a nuanced depth of understanding to these presentations. In particular, 
women who have been away from an academic learning environment are 
encouraged to find their own voices and claim their ability to speak to these 
issues in these dialogues. This method has proved useful to them beyond 
the classes I lead-learn with them. Several women have spoken of being 
able to take their places in other classes more effectively. 

Challenging, but important strategies for changing the power 
structure of the learning group, are centered on course evaluation. One 
‘method I have developed to help share the responsibility and authority for 
learning has to do with grading papers. Before the first assignment is due, 


we start with an outline of what the grades mean in our university context 
‘ive.; A, B, C, D and have some common discussion so everyone can share 
an understanding of the system. Learners complete and hand in their 
assignments and | read them carefully giving a substantial commentary. I 
grade them according to my understanding of their work and the evaluation 
we have agreed upon. The papers are returned to the learners without a 
visible grade. They read my comments, share ideas with other learners if 
they wish and return the papers to me — giving themselves a grade - along 
with their comments. I compare the grade the learner gives the paper with 
the grade I have given. If there is a significant discrepancy we talk. However, 
there has been little reason to do this as the grades from both sides have 
proven to be remarkably close. 
A final group of strategies central to the movement toward a learning 
circle model revolves around deliberate community building activities. I 
describe them here as techniques because | think building a learning 
community needs to be intentional. This desired focus has to be made explicit 
during the first class. Student learners may at first wonder what it means to 
work toward becoming a community of learners, and why it is important to 
do so. This is something each learning group needs to work out. Some helpful 
community building activities include: introductions, deliberate gathering 
or focusing activities to begin class, summary or wrap-up activities, small 
group work, sharing on the integration sheets, reviewing goals, shared input, 
shared prayer, simple celebrations, rituals, and story telling. As each learning 
community develops, they often come up with strategies which they find 
helpful, for bringing them together and enhancing their ease with one 
another. The theological reflection of the class deepens as a whole when 
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learners are comfortable with each other. They take more risks to learn, are 
more open to new ideas, and are more able to challenge and be challenged. 
A growing environment of trust is essential to an effective learning circle: 


experience. 


3.1. The Spirituality of Wisdom 

Working from feminist standpoints and working out of feminist ° 
methodologies in the theological context has the potential to radically reform | 
straight row classrooms. As | have indicated, transforming straight row 


learning is a concern that springs from many sources. The wisdom of feminist « 
critique and methodologies generally, with the specific directions indicated! 
here, can be valuable tools that can transform the theological academy. 


Considering these critical issues, it is obvious that this critique is not only 


directed toward women, both as student learners and leading learners, butd 
it is a challenge intended for the whole academy: women and men as studenti 
learners and leading learners. The life of a vibrant /earning circle contributes 
deliberately in the ongoing work of feminist deconstruction, reconstruction, 
and re-imaging a more inclusive world. Clearly, it must be everyone's 
business, given that a more expansive worldview is at the heart of university 
life. 

In some sense, heart is the key word here. For in a feminist learning: 
circle, we are looking for engaged pedagogies where student learners and 
leading learners are solidly linked together in something larger than) 
themselves. In the words of bell hooks: 


To educate as the practice of freedom is a way of teaching 
that anyone can learn. That learning process comes easiest 
to those of us who teach who also believe that there is an 
aspect of our vocation that is sacred; who believe that our 
work is not merely to share information but to share in the 
intellectual and spiritual growth of our students. To teach 
in a manner that respects and cares for the souls of our 
students is essential if we are to provide the necessary 
conditions where learning can most deeply and intimately 
begin." 


What grounds these liberatory aspects for me seem perhaps too obvious to 
name in any theological context, but I think it needs naming and claiming. 
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This teacher-learner pedagogy embodies a sense of the sacred, of spirituality. 
This over-arching attitude has to do with keeping the sense of the holy as 
| an integral aspect in the learning circle. | will borrow from a professor I had 
as graduate student in theology, Rabbi Singer. He spoke of the Jewish 
tradition of the study of Torah as prayer, and those who study Torah 
acknowledge that they indeed are engaged in holy activity and in the actual 
Presence of the Holy. This attitude in the learning circle introduces the 
possibility for moving beyond ideas toward a sense of belonging and 
communion with all seekers. Such belonging and communion involve 
touching into the source of knowing in the Christian tradition, which is 
love. 
Moving from straight rows to learning circles requires a deepened 
understanding of knowledge, a way of thinking and being which stretches 
past an appropriation of facts, of new information, and reaches through 
to understanding. This movement involves a knowing that goes beyond 
critical thinking to a well-discerned integration of these new truths into 
the patterns of a more global understanding of life and living. This 
knowing shapes and reshapes the centers of meaning on which we ground 
and share our human existence in the dance of life with all creation and 
the Holy. This is the movement toward transforming knowledge into 
wisdom, an awesome pedagogical goal for the theological classroom. This 
transformation requires the creative life passionate commitment found - 
not in straight rows - but rather in engaged learning circles. 
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The Journey is Home (Boston: Beacon Press, 1985) for example. 
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Seeing Through Doll’s Eyes 


Learning, like a house of cards 
May be a game to wile a way time 
Is challenging to hold together 
To sustain 
If the wind blows 
From the wrong direction. 


Games can be educational: 
Developing many skills 
Hand-eye coordination 
Finger dexterity 
Mental stimulation 
Games can be educational and entertaining 
As in/ 
Playing with dolls and trucks 
Barbie Dolls — trademark pink 
Cotton candy, dress up — 
Everyone the same 
Denies the difference of the players 
What are we learning here? 
Challenges, opportunities 
Crisis, catastrophe 
Accomplishments and satisfaction 
All possible results 
Of teaching and learning 
From the intersection of can’t and can 
The juxtaposition of used to and ought to 
The tensions between old traditions and new models 
Removing previously accepted systemic oppression 
Devising new models for the Liberation of all people. 


Learning and teaching embrace liberation 

When student is teacher 

Teacher is student 
Education is empowerment not brainwashing 
Education challenges and commands 
Embues and loves 
Guides and disciplines 

Engages and plays 

With ideas and concepts, 

Shaped by dignity and respect. 


© 1999 Cheryl Kirk-Duggan 
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Barbie Insurrection: Tales From 
the Liberatory Teaching Front 


Stephanie Mitchem 
University of Detroit Mercy 


I teach theology at a Catholic, urban university, which was founded 
by Jesuits and Sisters of Mercy. The university understands itself to be guided 

by core values and grounded on principles of justice. A Women’s Studies 
Program, founded in 1992, which contributes a rigorous focus on gender, 
race, and class constructions, and sometimes promotes more experimental 
teaching models, can find itself in the middle of conflict. This happens 
especially when exploring religions’ impact on women: the concrete 
experiences of oppression challenge the kinder, gentler abstractions of justice. 
Many times, those who have a stake in the status quo view those who are 
oppressed and who dare to speak from their pain with suspicion. The voicing 
of the realities of oppressions calls uncomfortable attention to the others’ 
cloaks of privilege and power. Little wonder, when pain is given voice, that 
well-meaning institutions are baffled or that white males fear extinction. 
These themes were brought into sharp relief during a Barbie doll display at 
Our university. 

In this academic setting like other schools, some faculties use 
liberatory pedagogies in order to analyze aspects of society and effect 
reflective social change. The methodologies used in these pedagogies are 
often creative, expanding the idea of the text to incorporate various modes, 
such as ethnography, autobiography, music, folklore, or poetry. These 
pedagogies might have various labels applied to them and there are shifts in 
the application of the methodologies. Yet a constant factor remains: these 
pedagogies power to effect transformation. This essay examines some of the 
concrete realities that occurred within the contexts and resulting interactions 
of liberatory teaching methodologies. 

As one person committed to liberatory pedagogies, I have begun to 
regard our current turn of the century as a “pre-Inquisition” period. 
Conservative groups zealously seek to enforce a climate of religious anti- 
intellectualism in line with their political agendas. Free inquiry is a threat 
to their world and values; efforts are made to keep those in power safe from 
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dangerous new thought. Those of us committed to liberation in the classroom 
can find ourselves attacked for threatening the foundations of society. 

This climate lives in a particular way at Catholic universities, now 
dealing with the impact of the document penned by the Pope in 1990, Ex 
Corde Ecclesia. This document calls for, among other items, scrutinizing 
those who teach theology at Catholic universities, in light of faithfulness to 
official church teaching. That those who have no, little, or ancient 
theological education might sit in judgment of scholars who are current in 
expanding fields of the disciplines of religious studies and ethics, is but one : 
more indication of the coming Inquisition. Many self-appointed guardians 
of faith come from local conservative groups, often seeking a return to the 
imagined bliss of the 1950s. (No, Iam not paranoid. Reporters from Credo, 
a local archconservative newspaper financed by pizza magnate Tom 
Monahan, have made phone calls to those who attended a party in a private 
home to find out if I actually made the wicked statements I was alleged to 
have made.) This type of zealous guardianship is not exclusive and is found | 
in many denominations today. Conservationist concerns range from 
enforcement of the notion that women really should obey their husbands, 
to purgation of people of “unnatural” inclinations from amidst the faithful. 
In this backwash of emotional allegiances, questions about liberatory 
pedagogies arise. Are liberatory pedagogies unwelcome in most, particularly 
in religious universities? Is academic freedom an oxymoron in a religiously 
founded university? Finally, is academe ultimately and irrevocably wedded! 
to the status quo? 

A series of incidents at the university where I teach have brought: 
me to deeper understandings of the power and danger of engaging teaching: 
as a practice of freedom. This essay has three sections. In the first, I tell! 
tales from the front, regarding a pedagogical method using Barbie dolls. In: 
the second section, I explore my own motivation and approach to liberatory 
pedagogies, as an example of one teacher’s formation. Finally, I synthesize: 
the two aspects in the third section and point toward a few future challenges: 
and hopes. Paolo Freire wrote Pedagogy of Hope (1994) and reflected on 
his earlier Pedagogy of the Oppressed (1970). There are parallels in his 
reflections with this university’s Barbie insurrection, so each section of this 
essay begins with a few of Freire’s words. 
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I. The Tales 


For the idealistic, nondialectical comprehension of the 
relationship between awareness and world, one can still 
| speak of conscientizacao as an instrument for changing the 
world, provided this change be realized only in the 
interiority of awareness, with the world itself left untouched. 
Thus, conscientiza¢gao would produce nothing but verbiage. 


| (Freire, 1994, p.104) 


Tensions had previously developed among some faculty and 
administrators in the university between the real and the theoretical forms 

of justice, especially around academic freedom and some questions about 
‘the implications of Ex Corde Ecclesia. A Barbie doll insurrection kicked 
these tensions from simmer to boil. 

The professor, Jane Schaberg, who taught the semester’s 
“Introduction to Women Studies,” used a performative methodology where 
students expressed women’s realities. How have gender constrictions shaped, 
limited, or hindered women’s real roles? How would that be displayed using 
an actual Barbie doll as a starting point of analysis? Why Barbies? 

When the Barbie controversy broke, I went to a toy store and 
stopped by the Barbie aisles. Radiant pink encloses the shopper into a small, 
self-contained world. There are all sorts of Barbie clothes, furniture, career 
and home settings. There are board and electronic games with Barbie as 
the central figure. Then there are the dolls themselves, with clothing sets 
and names to distinguish one from another for the Barbie-savvy consumer. 
The dolls ranged in price from five dollars (on sale, fewer clothes included) 
to three hundred dollars for a fantasy, collector’s edition. There were Kens 
as well, and a friend named Skipper. There were dolls in pale pink or dark 
brown skin. With all the choices, there was only one basic doll, with the 
same smile, of the same size and shape. The Barbie women, their friends, 
and their men were never diverse. Their uniform plastic smiles show 
appreciation of their comfortable sameness. Barbie has been the best selling 
doll in the world. The doll is a well-marketed marvel, which has become a 
cultural phenomenon, an icon that influenced gender identities, class 
aspirations, and racial preferences. Analysis of this part of our popular culture 
has taken off, with books being written about the doll’s influence. 


The professor who started the Barbie ball rolling at our university 
informed me that students were not initially pleased with the assignment of 
merely playing with dolls. However, the results brought students to new 
levels of awareness. Students claimed the Barbie project as their own. They 
experienced how the tactile and visual combined with written analysis to 
powerfully aid their understandings of gender construction; broadened their 
own vision of the realm of the intellectual; and, actualized conscientiza¢ao ' 
that was beyond mere verbiage. 

The re-constructed Barbies were displayed in a case that the 
Women’s Studies Program has been using for a number of years, with a brief © 
biography attached to each Barbie image. Included were Prostitution Barbie; 
Domestic Abuse Victim Barbie; Recovering Alcoholics Doctor Barbie; 
Genital Mutilation Barbie; African American Studies Barbie; Generation 
X Pro-Lesbian Barbie; Breast Cancer Survivor Barbie. There were even 
some gender-bending images of Ken. 

Out of about fourteen, two Barbie dolls sent some persons in the: 
university into internal and external identity crises. The Roman Catholic: 
Barbie’s biography read that she was a faithful church member, had been: 
raised that way, and was attempting to stay in spite of differences in herr 
perspectives and the church’s. This Barbie regularly attended services butt 
carried a book to read during the boring sermons. The other insurrectionist! 


Barbie was Cardinal Barbie, who wore a cross as part of her costume, butt 
had it twice as large because, as her biography stated, she had to work twice: 
as hard as her male counterparts. 

One administrator accused the Barbie display and the professorr 
who gave the assignment of setting gender relations at the university back: 
thirty years. Another administrator saw the display as a tawdry attempt by) 
the Women’s Studies Program to generate controversy within, and bad! 
publicity for, the university. Some of the ordained members of the faculty, 
read the display as an affront to the entire church, an in-your-face attack: 
on the institutions of university and church. The idea that a woman would 
sit in church reading a book during one of the sermons almost brought one: 
priest to tears: “I work hard on my sermons.” Another ordained faculty 
member talked of the emotional torture he endured after viewing the Barbies. 
“T couldn’t do my research on medieval philosophy, just sat in the library for 
four hours.” At least one local clergy member was alleged to have denounced 
the university from the pulpit, warning parents not to send their children tc 
that heretical institution. The local archconservative publication, Credc 
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again, showed up with camera; the editor of that paper entitled his next 
column “What do university women owe Jesus?” 

In light of the controversy, the display itself became interactive as 
the class professor attached a clipboard to gather students’ and others’ 
comments. These comments ran the gamut from “I think the display is 
wonderful” to “Who says feminists don’t have a sense of humor?” to “I find 
your display to be a vile, offensive piece of trash.” The professor gave the 
women’s studies class a follow up assignment, so that they could respond to 
the controversy. For the most part, the students wrote of what they had 
learned, the ways that the assignment aided their cognitive grasp of concepts. 
One student wrote: “To me, the Barbie project is one of the most creative, 
dynamic, thought-provoking, mature, responsible projects I have ever had 
the honor in which to participate. Educators realize how difficult it is to 
‘compete with the visual media, to command student attention and convey 
ideas, let alone, values. The Barbie project accomplishes all this and does it 
‘in some instances, with a sense of humor.” [sic] 


| The students in a course I was teaching, “Race and Religion in the 
U. S.,” saw the display and loved it. I immediately appropriated the Barbie 

idea, and adapted it. Now students were to depict the realities of racial 
tension or possibilities of racial reconciliation. The newly reconstructed 
Barbies included: President Barbie, who was black; Barbie Mom, who raised 
bias-free children’ Former-Gang-Banger-Turned-Middleclass Ken; Black 
Catholic priest Ken; Wanna-be (White) Barbie; and biracial couple Ken 
and Barbie. These Barbies deeepened class discussions and raised new ideas 
for my own reflection. 

The well-done projects of the Race and Religion class were over- 
shadowed by the ongoing controversy in the Barbie case. I called to mind 
Anita Hill’s words in Speaking Truth to Power (1997), when she wrote of 
her own experiences at Oral Roberts and Oklahoma universities: “When 
valid academic perspectives are stifled for political reasons, existing in the 
academic community can be a nearly unbearable experience. I have learned 
painfully that when the academic community fails to protect the rights of 
faculty to state unpopular perspective, the entire community is at risk.” 


(p. 325) 
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Il. Brass Tacks 


Is there risk of influencing students? It is impossible to live, 
let alone exist, without risks. The important thing is to 
prepare ourselves to be able to run them well. (Freire, 1994, 


Oni) 


The Barbie conflict described above would lead to a genuine: 
question of the rationale for liberatory pedagogy. A description of my own) 
choices may serve as one example. 

As I write this, | am considering a coming confrontation with at 
student. I am teaching a course on Black theologies; most of the students | 
are African American. To begin making connections between Black church} 
life and Black theologies is not new and several other Black theologians, , 
such as Emilie Townes and James Cone, have raised the issue. Methodically, 
connecting writings of Black theologians with students’ personal experiences 
in the church homes they may or may not have brought about rich class: 
discussions. Old pains about a church's pastoral leadership, or about the: 
interpretation of the Bible taught in the church have come to the surface: 
for some students. Some students were quite vocal about their appreciation 
that the class process encouraged reflection on their own lives and was a: 
place to raise the questions they had only been able to think before. To» 
begin making the connections between theologies and life, or theory and 
praxis, is freeing. 

I watched one student’s face throughout these exchanges become 
more and more closed to the process. He stopped taking notes and began to 
sit with folded arms, glaring, during the class discussions. He would’ 
occasionally make statements from his perspective such as: “Jesus will forgive 
even homosexuals of their degenerate life styles.” Outside the class setting, 
he challenged a woman who had been quite vocal in class: “You need to: 

have faith.” That student came in tears to see me, wondering if she was 
somehow wrong in her statements in class and therefore weak in her faith. 
I know it is just a matter of time before I must enter painful discussions with 
this African American man. 

Black people in this country, as part of a legacy of systematic racism: 
have been taught to distrust our own voices and experiences. As one of & 
handful of Black faculty at the university, I have encountered other faculty 
who presume that I work in remedial tutoring; administrators who completely: 
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discount what I say; and students who wait until any white person confirms 
whatever I have said before they believe it. These realities are not only 
because I am African American, but also because I am a woman. Liberatory 
pedagogies are for my benefit as well as the students, for we can mutually 
work for the growth of our own humanity. 

Black students at this university, in particular, needed a pedagogical 
approach that would encourage our liberation from past and present 
constrictions while we learn to use our own voices. This voicing is connected 
with reflective agency on behalf of self and others in our social worlds. As 
an African American woman, | am also familiar with the difficulty of locating 
spaces in which my own experiences are central, as well as the related 
problem of finding the words needed to express meanings. The numbers 
| were against me at the university, and with so few Black faculty, there is 
seldom time to enter these painful discussions. I found myself asking, how 


could I engage students in the scholarly analyses of our experiences? 
-Consciously adopting a liberatory pedagogy has become a critically important 
answer to this question, and has become my usual method of teaching a 
class. 
The writings of Paulo Freire in Pedagogy of the Oppressed (1970) 
were important to me as to many others as I developed my own teaching 
style. Certainly, Freire’s social location was not the same, but there is much 
to be mined from his work about teaching to effect transformation of 
students, self, and society. bell hooks is noted for applying Freire’s work to 
the U. S. academic setting, and she wrote powerfully of this in her book, 
Teaching to Transgress: Education as the Practice of Freedom (1994). Her 
reflections on the art of teaching and inherent values, in light of sexism, 
racism, and classism, were invaluable in my own development as an educator. 
I find ways to structure classes from the students’ and my own life 
perspectives. The African American population among students is forty 
percent, and at least seventy five percent in the city of Detroit; these facts 
shape our meanings. Besides the reading materials and writing assignments, 
the students and I draw from our experiences in the city of Detroit, drop 
into related discussions of African American sexual politics, gender roles, 
class structures, and economic realities, and point up the intricate ways 
religion is interwoven into these strands of meaning. We gain the sense of 
becoming an intellectual community. This process is not risk free. 
Inviting or agitating students to raise questions in light of their 
own knowledge is central to liberatory teaching. There is valid knowledge 
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to be explored in our human experiences; the Barbie display captured that 
quite well. This is not oppositional to course content, but represents a view 
of education, which is an integrative, holistic process. Current events, rap 
songs, or popular toys can become doorways to a deeper analysis. Both 
teacher and student become vulnerable in such social analytical exchanges, 
mutually discovering meaning. Surfacing questions and observations about 
experiences are, by themselves, not sufficient for liberatory pedagogies. The: 
end of such teaching is not to reach some self-congratulatory, solipsistic : 
plateau: analysis should lead to action, with self and community. This process: 
is not risk free. The possible confrontation with the male student I mentioned | 
earlier never happened by end of the course; however, the same student: 
signed up for another course with me this term (Fall, 1999). This reminds: 
me that the liberatory process does not produce rubber stamps of my own! 
thought; dissenters are welcomed. 

Freire, in Pedagogy of the Oppressed (1970) wrote of banking. 
education, which “anesthetizes and inhibits creative power.” Banking refers: 
to the method of lecture as the primary mode of educational transfer, between 
the teacher who is the knowledge bank, and the students, as applicants to 
that knowledge. Many of the students I encounter are quite familiar with 
this type of teaching. Some students complain “Just tell us!” Others just 
want to know what knowledge from the bank is on the test. Liberatory, 
pedagogies are dangerous for students, for they are asked to feel again, and 
to be creative in their approaches to knowledge. 

Iam committed to liberatory pedagogies, as an African American: 
feminist, in the city of Detroit where Black communities have a history of 
commitment to struggle. However, I am also only three years into the tenure 
process; tenure sometimes appears as both stick and carrot. Adopting new 
methodologies may be hazardous to my academic career. When I interact 
with colleagues, the concept of an activist scholar may be viewed with 
distaste, when “service” is defined only in terms of participating on university 
committees. In this climate, I must ask: am I wrong to continue pedagogies 
of liberation? Am I providing a disservice to students when I invite them 
into social analytical processes? How can I remain committed to freedom 
in the face of concerted efforts of the conservatives to silence the opposition! 
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|IIl. Networks and Passports 


As an ontological need, hope needs practice in order to 
become historical concreteness. . . One of the tasks of the 
progressive educator . .. is to unveil opportunities for hope. 


(Freire, 1994, 9) 


My own formation as a teacher, and the types of choices that had 
to be made parallels the Barbie insurrection. The truths spoken by subjugated 
voices are more comfortable as abstractions (“the poor”) than when given 
the flesh of experiences (“these people right here”). Feminist thought has 
long promoted the intentional connection of theory and practice. Liberatory 
pedagogies effectively begin the process of making connections. By doing 
liberatory pedagogies, the vague concepts of the intellectual and the 
university become more dimensional, and the parameters of academic work 
are broadened. 
When I began this essay, I asked questions about academic freedom’s 
possibilities in religious universities. The Barbie phenomena and my own 
experiences sharpen the questions. Can liberatory pedagogies and the 
realities they may surface aid in broadening the scope of the intellectual 
life? These questions highlight the pain of professing liberation in our 
university settings. We often find ourselves imagining that our efforts just 
fall into some academic wasteland, to be buried under the first onslaught of 
administrative criticism. We need to remain connected to others who have 
/acommitment to liberatory pedagogies. The idea of the Barbie assignment 
flowed from one women’s studies group at one university to another, and 
then from one class to another one. The community of liberatory scholars, 
as loosely defined as it may be, also provides great source of support, including 
the relief offered by humor. One colleague, who chuckled at my hope of 
finding a better university, drew from a Dickensian image where one could 

only hope to move to a better prison. Another colleague stated that her 
| strategy was to keep her passport current. 


In the interactive display of Barbies, one respondent wrote: 


This exhibit is the ONLY symbol of progressiveness, positive 
social change, and empowerment I have experienced in 
this University. We enable all students, male and female, 
when in our classes and departments, we pretend that 
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oppressed people are doing great and have the same 
opportunities as privileged populations. We also place 
shame on victims and dis-empower those who, especially 
in this university, experience heterosexism, sexism, 
ethnocentrism, RACISM and ageism We do not help our 
students grow, if we don’t listen and support projects that 
explore the reality of injustices and how our institution 
and education is influenced. Great Job!! 


This unknown respondent may have been, and certainly reflects, 
the position of another faculty member. The need for greater intentional! 
networking among us, faculty or administration, which have interest in 
liberatory pedagogies, was also clear: sharing ideas has power in itself. 

The commitment to education as a practice of freedom should not 
be considered a solitary activity. Networking is itself a revolutionary idea, 
when done in the academy and centered on scholars, countering the idea 
of the lone, self-absorbed intellectual. Practice within the university setting, 
and concerning the wider community, becomes action that this web of 
scholars has the potential to analyze and act upon. 

The real insurrection of the Barbies, of my and possibly your: 
teaching, is that truth is no longer allowed to remain as an abstraction, a 
kind of neoPlatonic world of forms. Instead, we begin a discussion that has 
life giving power because we refuse to let academia remain a place were 
denial is confused with clear thinking; silence is believed to be politesse; 
and oppression is painlessly undone. 

bell hooks wrote her reflections on liberatory pedagogies in Teaching 
to Transgress (1994). She points out that the deep risk to the educator in 
liberatory teaching is the personal challenge to become self-actualized. 


Progressive, holistic education, “engaged pedagogy” is more 
demanding than conventional critical or feminist pedagogy. 
For... it emphasizes well-being. That means that teachers 
must be actively committed to a process of self-actualization 
that promotes their own well-being if they are to teach ina 
manner that empowers students. . . Part of the luxury and 
privilege of the role of teacher/professor today is the absence 


of any requirement that we be self-actualized. (hooks, 
15,16) 
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At the end of the institutional upheaval, Barbie’s real insurrection 
was in the terrible invitation to education as the practice of freedom. 
“Students, faculty, administrators became engaged in uncomfortable 
processes, which became for some, including myself, deeper self-actualization. 


For these reasons, | will keep my passport current. 
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Suspended Moments 


Teaching comes 
As grand discovery 
Emerges after time away, placed teaching 
Like suspended animation 
Away from your heart, 
As the urgency of other matters 
Took precedent. 
And then the blessedness 
The challenge and joy 
Of teaching teachers teaching 
Of teaching teachers to be learners 
Of learning and teaching yourself: 
Such Freedom to learn 
Can never be taken for granted. 
Such Freedom to teach and learn 
Ceases to be a given 
When those learning 
And those teaching are not the same. 
Forging a kind of synchronicity 
Communicating: 

Listening, hearing, learning, sharing 
Thoughts made real in voice; 
Creating spatial awareness of the room 
To think and be and soar 
And share new thoughts 
And being oneself. 

Not creating pre-fab students 
Like paper houses, consumed in 
Acts of God, of nature: 
Learners and teachers making things new 
Inspiring, empowering, 
Shifting, stretching, growing, interpreting 
Collaborating, embracing knowledge. 
A joyous celebration 
Suspending judgment, 

Being, knowing, thinking, doing 
Understanding and engagement 
Building confidence, bold risks taken: 
Student-centered reality: 
Questions fueling our sensibilities 
Moving the staid from the center 
Maximizing learning 
An ideal of artistic clarity and transformation. 


© 1999 Cheryl Kirk-Dugganr 
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Student-Centered Collaborative Learning 
asa “Liberating” Model of Learning and 
Teaching' 


Judith A. Berling 
Graduate Theological Union 


Introductory Remarks 

I was delighted to participate on the CWR panel on “Liberating 
Models of Learning and Teaching,” for the event was one of those rare 
occasions on which we reflect deeply and share honestly about “what really 
matters” in learning and teaching for both student and teacher. This event 
was also a welcomed occasion for CWR to reflect critically on the feminist 
pedagogical model which they have developed over more than a decade. 
While many faculty have introduced feminist literature, issues, or ideas into 
their courses, a shift to feminist pedagogy and philosophy of learning is a 
much greater challenge, particularly as faculty are wont to teach as they 
have been taught. The academy, like the church, evolves gradually. 

In my own case, the development of a feminist pedagogy was enabled 
by the fact that I had to suspend teaching for nine years while I served as 
Dean and Vice President for Academic Affairs of the Graduate Theological 
Union. While I had originally hoped to continue teaching during my 
deanship, the crush of responsibilities and urgent institutional priorities 
prevented my return to the classroom. What seemed frustrating at the 
time turned out to be a blessing. Nearly a decade later, I returned to teaching 
with all of my prior experience, but with my former syllabi so completely 
out of date that I was forced to start afresh, from the ground up. I was also 
ina radically different environment, having moved from a Midwestern State 
University with primarily undergraduate teaching to a graduate theological 
and ecumenical union in Berkeley, California. 

Finally, I was blessed in that one of my regular courses was to be a 
course about teaching: a doctoral seminar on course design and syllabus 
development. That course required that I familiarize myself with current 
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learning theory and the varied learning styles of both individuals and of 
diverse student populations. Clearly the course would have to be designed 
and taught in a way that both engaged and embodied the issues raised in 
readings and class assignments. 

Many faculty care about teaching and make changes and 
adjustments in the course of their careers, but most of us evolve very 
eradually, making small changes rather than transforming our courses. My 
long hiatus from teaching freed my imagination and emboldened me to 
implement my ideas for a new approach to teaching. This essay explores my 
new approach to teaching as liberatory pedagogy. Using the work of Paulo 
Freire, I reflect on my goal of empowerment for students which includes: 
developing a student’s voice; affirming different modes/expressions and goals 
for learning; assisting the student discovery process; focusing on students 
as learners; facilitating collaborative learning; connecting learning to passion 
and deep values; fostering the joy of learning; and creating an environment 
where risk is safe. My essay concludes with the exploration of a model of 
“empowering” learning and teaching: collaborative student-centered 
learning. 


What do | Mean by a “Liberating” Model 
of Learning and Teaching? 

When I was first invited to appear on a panel on “Liberating” Models 
of Learning and Teaching, I was deeply engaged by the topic. However, as 
the time drew near to plan my remarks, | realized that I was not entirely 
clear about what a “liberating” model of learning and teaching would be. I 
associate the word “liberation” with “liberation theology.” That highly 
significant theological movement has its implications for learning and 
teaching, as Paolo Freire has eloquently articulated in his Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed (1970). I have high regard Freire and share his disdain for the 
“banking model” of education, in which the students are seen as a blank 
“account book” into which “information” is deposited. However, other 
aspects of the Freire’s approach to pedagogy do not work well in a seminary 
or graduate school. Freire’s pedagogy is practiced in a “base community,” 
in a locale where people live and work, so that the precise circumstances 
and dynamics of their everyday lives are the classroom context. The “base 
community” model is not easily adapted to a formally established school to 
which students commute (or to which they relocate) in order to pass through 
a structured curriculum leading to a degree. Moreover, Freire’s pedagogy 
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assumes that the “teacher” is living and working with and on behalf of a 
single “community of the oppressed,” whereas the students in my classrooms 
come from a broad array of backgrounds, social contexts, cultures, and 
communities. They are not a single community with shared experiences, 
but represent a rich array of backgrounds and voices. Finally, Freire’s 
pedagogy assumes that the purpose of education is to prepare a community 
to become advocates and activists on behalf of their communal betterment, 
whereas seminary/graduate education assumes that each individual is 
pursuing her or his individual goals (which may or may not include political, 
social, or ministerial action on behalf of a community). 

Perhaps because of my grounding in feminism, | tend to prefer the 
term “empowerment” over “liberation,” and would have suggested (had I 
thought ahead) that the title of the panel be “Empowering Models of 
Learning and Teaching.” The ideal of “empowerment” certainly has 
liberative aspects, but it is shaped by my understanding of the empowerment 
which feminists seek: it is a goal I have for all of my students, female and 
male. 

Let me briefly define what I mean by the goal of “empowerment” 
for students as learners. 


1. Developing a Student's “Voice” at Several Levels 

The process of developing this capacity involves several 
components: (a) a student’s distinctive voice, one that authentically 
expresses her or his thoughts and at the same time is effective at 
communicating those thoughts to others; (b) the art of conversation, so 
that the student can engage with many others in sharing ideas; and (c) an 
ability to be appropriately self-critical, to stand back and assess weaknesses, 
make plans to imrpove, and own her/his strengths. 


2. Affirming Different Modes/Expressions of Learning and 
Different Goals for Learning 

There is a tendency in higher education, particularly at the graduate 
level, to recognize and honor only one form of learning: critical and 
analytical writing in the traditional scholarly mode. There are in fact a 
multitude of learning styles and modes of intelligence,’ and there are 
significant cultural and personal differences among students. A model for 
“empowering” learning and teaching must recognize, affirm, and celebrate 
the distinctive strengths and modes of learning and expression which each 
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student brings. Attempting to fit all students into one mode as learners is 
constraining and undercuts the potential for empowerment. This is 
particularly true for women students, as the “graduate model” of learning is 
based on patterns of male socialization and learning styles, and thus can 


3 
seriously disempower women learners. 


3. Assisting Students to Discover their Distinctive 
Mode of and Goals for Learning 

Recognizing and affirming different modes of learning can itself be 
empowering, particularly at the level of graduate study. However, students 
who have made it to the graduate level have often done so by accommodating 
the dominant models of learning in higher education, and may have forgotten 
or repressed their own distinctive modes and goals. They have gotten along 
by means of “assimilation” and are often struggling in vain to hone their 
scholarly voice. Thus an “empowering” model of teaching and learning must 
invite, stimulate, encourage, and challenge students to discover/uncover 
their distinctive learning and expressive styles and their deepest goals for 
learning. 


4. Focusing on Students as Learners 

Much of traditional higher education, following Freire’s denigrated 
“banking model,” focuses on the teacher as expert imparting expertise to 
the student. In many cases (particularly in the humanities), the focus is not 
simply on information, although this is too common (particularly in fields 
like Church history). Many humanities courses also seek to instill skills 
such as critical thinking, analysis, clarity in writing, or interpretation. 
However, if the teacher is seen as the expert imparting to the student, too 
often the students are asked merely to observe the teacher (the model) and 
mimic him/her. 

Recent pedagogical theory has shifted the emphasis from the teacher 
(what does the teacher know and do?) to the learner (what does the learner 
need to know and do, and how will she/he achieve that goal?). In student- 
centered learning, the goals of the course are defined around what students 
will do, rather than the materials imparted, or the skills demonstrated by 
the professor. This is a fundamental shift in the design of a course — a 
necessary shift if students are to be empowered in a learning experience. 
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5. Facilitating Collaborative Learning 

In the classic model of higher education, the teacher as expert 
models a level of thinking/interpretation/analysis which each student seeks 
to emulate in her/his assignments. Not only is the focus on the teacher, but 
each student learns alone. 

Empowering learning need not, indeed should not, be an isolated 
exercise. Students benefit from learning from and with others, and benefit 
tichly when they can contribute to the learning of others. Students need to 
be encouraged to see themselves and their colleagues as learning resources 
as well as learners. 

An excellent example of this was my high school mathematics class, 
taught by a woman. Miss White lectured only when asked by the class to 
explain a particular principle. Most of the class time was spent with students 
helping each other to understand the concepts and solve the problems in 
the textbook. We were encouraged to seek each other out and to assist one 
another. Working at its own pace, the class determined when it was ready 
for an examination on each chapter. Students who worked ahead of the 
class were given interesting and challenging extra problems, encouraging 
them to explore new developments in mathematics and computers. 

Every student in that class quickly discovered that the best way to 
learn something was to teach it to someone else. The young women in this 
class did not dread mathematics; the learning style fit their collaborative 
instincts so well that Miss White took teams of women from the class to 
local and state-wide mathematics tournaments, where we always took top 
honors. 


6. Connecting Learning to Passions and Deep Values 

Students enroll in a course for a broad variety of reasons. If learning 
is to be empowering, the assignments and activities of the course must have 
sufficient, appropriate latitude to allow participants to explore and express 
their values and concerns. The word “appropriate” is key. The focus and 
structure of the course should be sufficiently clear that there are boundaries 
of appropriate concerns. To take a real life (if somewhat extreme) example, 
I had a student at Barnard College whose life passion was Rumanian 
Tapestries. Unfortunately, there was no way to connect Rumanian Tapestries 
to my course on Chinese Civilization; that was out of bounds. However, a 
paper on Chinese rug making or temple wall paintings would have been an 
appropriate way for her to extrend her interests into a new realm. 
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A course which aspires to empower learning needs to provide some 
latitude in final projects or other assignments. I am always struck (and 
delighted) that students will propose a perfectly appropriate project which 
I have not imagined. For instance, last semester a brilliant student used 
concepts from Western mathematical theory to engage the (assigned) 
dialogue between Chinese and Biblical wisdom. M.Div. students often 
conceive of ministry-related projects which profoundly and imaginatively 
engage the intellectual substance of the course. Moreover, my students 
have engaged course issues brilliantly through artistic projects. 


7. Fostering the Joy of Learning 

A stiff, constrained, or highly judgmental learning environment does 
not empower learners. While it is true that learning often requires hard 
work and discipline, learning is also a joy. Particularly in courses which 
require considerable discipline and effort, students’ achievements need to 
be celebrated and their best efforts encouraged and applauded. An emphasis 
on the collaborative nature of the learning can help: students can cheer 
each other on, find ways to lighten the atmosphere “in the trenches,” and 
create appropriate celebrations. The social aspect of collaboration helps to: 
make learning (even very hard work) a more enjoyable experience. 

Another key element is the feedback of the instructor. If student’s 
ideas are heard and acknowledged, if their contributions to the collective 
effort and their own progress is affirmed and celebrated, if the teacher shows 
that she/he learns from them and struggles with the same issues, and if they: 
feel that their own goals for their work are understood and appreciated, 
learning becomes a much more positive experience. Such feedback helps: 
students break out of the professor-centered mode (what does she or he: 
want/expect from me?) and into articulating and refining their own ideas. 


8. Creating an Environment in which Risk is Safe 

When I taught freshmen at Indiana University I came to realize: 
that the major impediment that students faced in studying an alien subject: 
like Chinese religions was their lack of confidence in their ability to meet: 
the challenge. If I built experiences of success and affirmation into the: 
course, particularly at the beginning when they were most skeptical, many’ 
were enabled to take a risk, to attempt and succeed at challenges they hadI 
thought were beyond them. 
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Much school experience has encouraged students to play it safe, to 
submit assignments in which they are reasonably confident that they are on 
firm ground in terms of the teacher’s expectations, reflecting back the ideas 
and approaches of the teacher. Empowering learning, especially learning 
which develops a student’s distinctive voice and ideas, entails some risk 
tasking. Students should be encouraged to take risks, to push themselves 
to anew and higher level of work, even if that means there are more “loose 
ends.” If a teacher seeks to empower students to learn, she or he needs to 
recognize when a student has taken an extra step, a bold leap into new 
territory, in order to expand her or his expertise and/or develop her or his 
voice. 

The “risk” needs to be in line with the goals of the course and with 
some well articulated standards of excellence. I have sometimes encouraged 
some students, cautious about the risk-taking, to put the risky material in 
one section of a paper or project, as an addendum to work about which 
they felt more confident. Or, I have encouraged them to add an appendix 
to a risk-taking project that reflects critically on the experiment in their 
own terms. My comments can then engage their own critical reflections. 

Students taking such risks should be encouraged to work with the 
teacher in advance to ensure that they are not sliding into a black hole, and 
to get some guidance along the way. The teacher and student may even 
work out an understanding of the grounds on which the project will be 
evaluated. As an instructor, I have learned to head off situations in which 
I have no basis on which to judge a student’s work. I have to clearly recognize 
my limits and convey them to the students. My best example of this is an 
undergraduate who wrote a paper in a Taoism course on his personal 
experiences of soul travel. I had no basis on which to evaluate such 
experiences. If he had consulted with me in advance, I would have 
encouraged him to write on Taoist traditions of soul travel and dreams, 
which he could then compare with his own experiences. The paper would 
have been graded on his handling of the Taoist material, but he could have 
related it to his own experiences as a means of better understanding them. 

Thus “empowering learning” develops a student’s voice and 
distinctive learning styles/modes of expressions, cultivates an ability to 
converse and learn in collaboration with others, links learning to the 
student’s values and passions, fosters joy and a sense of achievement, and 
encourages growth through engaging new and risky challenges. 
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A Model of “Empowering” Learning and Teaching: 
Collaborative Student-Centered Learning 

In the previous section I specified what I mean by “empowering” 
learning and teaching. There are many pedagogical strategies to pursue the 
ideals I have articulated. In this section, I describe a model which I am 
developing in my current teaching. I have previously described this model 
in “Getting out of the Way: A Strategy for Engaging Students in 
Collaborative Learning.’ Here I briefly develop this model in light of the 
ideas of “empowerment” detailed above. Since I teach solely at the graduate 
level, I have developed the model for graduate students. I believe that it 
could be adapted, with appropriate modifications, for use in undergraduate 
courses, particularly upper division courses. The Collaborative Student- 
Centered Learning course is distinct in a number of respects. 

A traditional course is often designed around a subject matter in 
which the teacher has expertise; through the course the teacher seeks to 
impart some of her expertise and the cognitive skills entailed in that expertise 
to the students. In a student-centered course, the syllabus establishes a 
clear ground of conversation and issues with shared readings and questions. 
The teacher presumably has some “expertise,” but the shared ground of 
conversation and issues are intended to invite the “expertise” and 
backgrounds of the students as contributions to the course. Thus students 
and faculty can learn from and with one another. Together they share and 
refine their common and individual understandings of the issues and 
questions which define the common ground of the course. 

Since | often teach Chinese or East Asian materials in a theological 
consortium, I have had to develop certain skills in making a course student- 
centered. In my early years of teaching, it was all too easy to fall into the 
“teacher as expert” mode, since my students often had no (or very little) 
knowledge about China or East Asia. In developing student-centered! 
courses, I try to identify human and religious issues engaged or addressed by 
the Asian materials about which all students should care. If the Chinese 
material addresses a specific understanding of what it means to be human, 
then I invite students to bring their understandings of what it means to be: 
human into conversation with Chinese materials. 

Identifying basic issues also helps deal with the cultural, gender, 
religious, and social diversity within a class. In a recent course on Biblical 
and Chinese wisdom, students included an American-born Buddhist, a: 
Vietnamese-American M.Div. student, two Korean M.Div. students, a 
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Spanish Jesuit well acquainted with Taoism, a Protestant male interested in 
the intersection of science and religion, and a Chinese-American Baptist 
pastor. Each of these students brought multiple experiences and 
understandings to the basic issues of the course, and they learned an 
enormous amount from engaging their interpretations of and responses to 
both Biblical and Chinese wisdom. We began each class with student’s 
informally written responses to the syllabus-identified basic questions and 
issues, so that their responses shaped the conversation. This technique 
also ensured that students engaged each other’s ideas, rather than addressing 
all issues through the instructor. 

The “common ground” of a course has to be sufficiently basic that 
various learners can see how their interests and passions relate to it. The 
issues Or questions which define that common ground need to have sufficient 
clarity to give the course a center and some limits, but sufficient breadth to 
allow many perspectives. For instance, in a course on Chinese spiritualities, 
our issues included: What is a human being? What constitutes right/healthy 
relationships as opposed to unhealthy/destructive relationships? What is 
sacred? How do we know the sacred? Participants from diverse religious 
and cultural backgrounds could relate to those general issues, and each was 

-encouraged to engage those aspects of Chinese traditions which addressed 
issues of particular concern to her/him. 

If students are to bring their own backgrounds and learning to the 
issues of the course, to learn from and with one another, it is critical to 
establish an environment in which they recognize themselves and their 
colleagues as having something to contribute. I have sought to establish an 
exercise for the first session of each course which demonstrates to students 
that they each have something to contribute to the issues of the class, and 
that they will learn a great deal from and with one another. Such an exercise 
requires a question related to the core issues of the course on which every 
student will have something to contribute. The exercise should also 
demonstrate to the students how engaging the key issues of the course are. 
The question can then serve as a discernment tool to select students 
genuinely interested in the substance of the course. 

In such a course the teacher needs to establish herself/himself early 
as something other than “the sole expert.” The teacher’s role is that of a 
coach, facilitator, enabler, midwife. She/he has established the structure/ 
common ground on which the conversation proceeds, and invites the 
students into the common ground. She/he provides generous feedback, 
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both individually and collectively, to mirror back, affirm, and clarify insights 
which emerge in collective discussion and in relation to each student's work. 
E-mail is a very effective tool for this. If all students have e-mail addresses, 
Ican send timely feedback to the whole class or to individual students shortly | 
after the class session. Since my classes meet only once a week, this provides 
feedback while the memory of the class is still fresh in the minds of the 
participants. 

The requirements and projects of such a course bear dual weight. | 
First, they are steps through which the learning of the course is achieved, | 
and thus they play out the course’s learning structure. When a course’s || 
goals are defined in terms of what students will learn, there is a clear basis: 
against which to check if the course requirements are achieving the aims of 
the course. Second, the requirements allow considerable latitude for the 
goals, interests, and expertise of the students. Some requirements are part 


of the collective learning process; these should be well-established and can 
be modified, if need be, as the course unfolds. However, individual projects: 
should have considerable latitude within the framework of course goals, 
and students should be encouraged to propose imaginative alternative: 
projects which would meet the goals. 

One means to help students shape the learning environment is to) 
structure time for “wild card sessions.” This is a period of time (either part: 
of several class sessions, or one or more special sessions) for which the: 
students can identify an additional issue to be addressed, or more time for ai 
specific issue. Students are encouraged to present the issues themselves; 
(alone or in a group), or they may ask the instructor (or a guest speaker) to» 
address the issues. 

The course requirements and projects should give each student ai 
sense of discovery and self-expression, and the entire class an experience off 
learning through sharing. That is to say, the requirements do not simply, 
demonstrate exposure to the material (too passive), but constitute acts off 
learning (discovery, insight, expression) that help each participant develop» 
their voice as a learner and move toward her or his goals. 

While the teacher seeks to move out of the center so that the: 
students can establish a collaborative learning environment, she or he does: 
not abdicate her or his position. In some unfortunate cases, faculty see 
student-centered learning as an excuse for an unplanned and unsupervised! 
course. The teacher should be present as a co-learner, engaged in and! 
discovering insights into the issues. She/he should be an active and affirming: 
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listener, providing feedback which sharpens and clarifies student insights. 
The teacher is also responsible to observe the learning process, quietly 

| helping both individuals and the group to maximize their experiences. This 
can entail providing extra support to a student outside of the class session, 
or gently encouraging an exceptionally strong student to be supportive of 
others. Maximizing learning can also entail addressing tensions or problems 
which arise in the class as non-intrusively as possible. 


Concluding Reflections 

I have found that student-centered collaborative learning courses 
are far more exciting and empowering for students than more traditional 
courses. They also require more of both student and teacher, for they leave 
behind the passive and banking models of learning. However, in my 
experience, the extra effort pays large dividends. 

Some courses are easier to design as student-centered collaborative 

learning environments than others. Certain kinds of materials or certain 

curricular expectations can constrain how well the model may be 

implemented. However, I have learned (and continue to learn) that the 

key to developing a student-centered collaborative course is imagination 

and reflection on what students might bring to and hope to gain from such 
a course. 

Since this approach to teaching requires a considerable shift for 
teachers, a shift away from the ways in which we were taught, it takes some 
practice and experience to liberate oneself from old habits and envision 
new ways of relating in the classroom. I have repeated several of my 
collaborative learning courses three or four times, and have seen a dramatic 
improvement in the third and fourth incarnations. I cannot fully articulate 
to myself what I was doing differently, but I seem to “get the hang of” this 
new mode of teaching the more I practice it. I am gradually developing 
better instincts both about how to design such courses (create appropriate 
syllabi, readings, assignments) and also how to interact with students in 
this new mode. 

What has been particularly satisfying both for me as a teacher and 
for the students is developing the art of providing encouragement, criticism, 
and challenge to students in terms of their own goals, aspirations, and 
distinctive voice and talents. I have learned to be appropriately humble in 
responding to students (I may simply not get what they are after), but at the 
same time to provide feedback which a student perceives as engaging and 
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challenging her/him on her/his terms and in light of her/his goals. That is 
a demanding ideal, but that is what is required of an empowering model of 


teaching and learning. 
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Mission Joyous: Teaching 


Women’s lives and girls futures 
Bonded through a prism of time and spirit 
Amid a quest for learning and self-expression 
Conjoined with a distinctive, traditional culture 
Where to teach is to be political 
To teach is to do ministry: 
Ave Maria. 


A sisterhood forged from a sacred place 
A groundswell of community 
Traversing geography 
As we look and see and ponder 
Extend invitations and open arms 
Affirming women’s reality 
Blending tradition and innovation 
The ministry of service 
Undergirding the foundational ethos 
Of learning and mission 
Overcoming gender inequities 
Gloria Patria. 


Women — from orders, from laity 
Committed morally and existentially 
Embracing the sacred 
Embodying Grace with urgency 
Extraordinary love extolled 
In times of celebration and valleys of pain 
Transcending classroom walls 
Nurturing independent learners and thinkers 
Philosophical praxis 
Honing self and community 
Keenly negotiating Church and society. 
A utopian setting 
Answering all questions without paradox: No. 
Voices crying and working in the wilderness 
Developing discourses around womanhood 
Amidst betrayal; 
Not sacrificing dignity 
Forging mature spirituality via ellipses 
Outsiders who stand at the periphery 
Weaving backward in 
Inspired by movement for women’s justice 
Cherishing and challenging all: 
Shunning authoritarianism 
Embracing new realities. 


© 1999 Cheryl Kirk-Duggan 
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Feminist Pedagogy and Teachers in Catholic 
Women’s High Schools 


Mary Rose McCarthy 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


On a snowy day in March 1999, at an urban Catholic high school 
| for young women, a senior stood at a podium in front of her classmates. 
This was her day to lead the class in an opening prayer. She explained that 
in the beginning of the school year, she was pregnant but had suffered a 
miscarriage. That day would have been her due date, she said, and asked 
her classmates to pray with her. She read a poem describing her feelings of 
loss and guilt; then asked God’s help for herself and her child. The other 
students prayed for her and for their needs. At the end of the prayer, the 
teacher wiped tears from her eyes, hugged the student, and began a lesson 
on the social justice teaching of the church. 

I was visiting the school as part of a two-year project investigating 
the pedagogy of teachers in independent Catholic high schools for young 
women. A grant from the Franciscan sisters of Wheaton, Illinois funded my 
colleagues and I in the Prism Collective (a writing collaborative of women 
educators) in our research. We attempted to learn how these educators 
view their work; what they hope to accomplish with and for their students; 
what conflict they experience between their goals and those of the Catholic 
church with which these schools are affiliated; and if or how the feminist 
movement of the last thirty years has affected their pedagogy. 

For eleven years, I was one of these women. Those were some of 
the happiest times in my life. Self-identified as a feminist, I was delighted 
with the opportunity to share the increasing scholarship about women’s 
lives and cultures with adolescents. Colleagues with whom I shared personal 
values and political and educational commitments surrounded me. We 
created a pedagogical culture that was critical and liberatory. My experience 
as a teacher and administrator taught me that feminist pedagogy could take 
place in settings that many women in feminist movements would regard as 
_ suspect at best and enemy camps at worst. I came to this study wondering if 
_ my experience was at all representative of what happened in Catholic high 
schools for women. I found that, in many ways, it was. 
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This article explores and questions whether school policies, 
curriculum, and classroom practices at Catholic high schools for women 
practice feminist pedagogy and education practice. After reporting the 
methodology and results of two-year study on teachers in these institutions, 
made up of 430 teacher surveys from 85 schools nation wide, I explore the 
tensions within society and church, the influence of the Feminist Movement, 
and then I posit conclusions. 


Methodology 

We sent a questionnaire to 130 principals of schools that were 
members of Women’s Schools Together, an organization of independent 
Catholic women’s schools. The survey was designed to gain information 
about teachers’ perceptions of the mission, policies, structure, curriculum, 
classroom practices and community life of their schools. The principals were 
asked to distribute the surveys to five faculty members. We received replies 
from 430 teachers nationwide. 

I conducted observations in 12 schools in New York, New Jersey, 
Louisiana, and Illinois and interviewed 30 teachers. When we had asked 
teachers who completed the survey if they were willing to be interviewed, 
200 teachers responded affirmatively. Lacking the time and financial 
resources to visit all of them, we invited them to participate more fully in 
the study by responding in writing to nine open-ended questions about 
their goals, classroom practices, educational philosophies, and experiences 
with students. Forty teachers did so. Their responses and the 30 interviews 
provided the data that this essay analyzes. 


Findings 

In the original study we asked questions, based on research in 
feminist pedagogy (Sattler, 1997; Maher and Tetrault, 1994: Kenway and 
Modra, 1992). We hoped these questions would help us understand whether 
the policies and practices of these Catholic schools for girls, as described by 
the teachers in those settings, reflected principles of feminist pedagogy. We 
wanted to know if they saw education as a political project in which 
relationships between systems of class, race and gender oppression must be 
acknowledged. We wondered if they challenged traditional forms of: 
educational structures and if women’s narratives of their experiences were: 
seen as valid sources of knowledge. Did their curricula reflect a balance of! 
perspectives, including those that have been neglected in the past? Did| 
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their classroom practices promote critical thinking about society and the 
educational process? Did they negotiate the power relationships among 
themselves and their students? 

In response, 91% of the teachers indicated that the their schools’ 
mission statements named the education of women as their special purpose 
and 74% said that in their schools education was seen as a means of liberation 
for women. In addition, 97% said that their school communities believed 
that women are capable of performing well in all academic subjects and 
96% said that the belief that women should have educational opportunities 
equal to men’s was characteristic of their school. When we inquired about 
curricular practices that would reflect these beliefs, the match was less 
dramatic but still indicated a high degree of congruence with feminist 
principles. When asked about topics of regular classroom discussion, 73% 
identified justice issues, and 68% indicated gender bias. Perhaps the most 
significant finding from our questions about the curriculum was that 51% 
of the teachers said that course offerings in their schools included Women’s 
Studies classes; 66% indicated that women’s work was acknowledged and 
studied across the curriculum, and 62% said that their curricular material 
reflected social diversity. 

The study also yielded information about the ways in which 
educators in these schools were, with their students, creating discourses of 
work and womanhood. The data indicated that the process was one in which 
tradition and innovation were interwoven. They acknowledged a debt to 
the past and claimed a connection to it, especially to the values and 
accomplishments of women who had gone before them. At the same time, 
they were aware of the moment in which they were situated. They used the 
values and traditions of past to construct their responses to the present. 

The data from the interviews and written responses yielded four 
main findings. The educators view their work as service to women: their 
students, their colleagues, and themselves. They provide young women with 
the academic and personal tools required to create options for their futures. 
They experience tensions and conflicts between their goals and those of 
both mainstream society and the Catholic Church. They are aware of and 
influenced by the feminist movement of the last thirty years. In response, 
they are creating feminist pedagogies of their own, drawing on linguistic 
and philosophical resources that are part of their spiritual tradition. In the 
following sections, I present some of the data that support each of these 
findings. 
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Service to Women 
In written responses and interviews, the teachers made it clear 
that they were living out the statements in their mission statement about 


service to women. 


I believe in the power of education in general as a liberating 
and empowering vehicle. But I especially believe in that 
power for girls in all-women institutions 

2k 2K 2k OK 2 OK 
I chose this type of education because when I first left 
college I was very aware of the need for positive role models 
for young women and I had also encountered research about 
gender inequity in co-ed schools. I stayed because I believed 
in the school’s mission statement. 


Many of the women see this service to women as continuing a 
tradition in which they had participated as students in Catholic high schools 
for girls. They valued the education they had received and wanted to provide: 
young women with a similar experience. Although members of religious: 
congregations were most likely to express this sense of their work, it was’ 
not limited to them. Lay women also explained their commitment in similar: 
terms, citing their experiences as students as the source of their sense of: 
obligation. 


That’s why I’m here. I feel a moral obligation to give 
something back because I received so much. And look 
around, there’s no more nuns . . .The religious presence 
that sort of saturated these walls is going. My generation is 
the last to have been taught virtually exclusively by religious 
.. If we do not understand the tradition, love the tradition, 
and pass it on, then we will cease to exist... . I feel an 
urgency and a demand to carry it on. 


Other teachers describe the supportive work environment they; 
experience in these schools. They believe it is a result of their colleagues’. 
commitment to be of service to one another as women. For example, one: 
teacher described the support she received from the school community when: 
her husband died. The quality of the concern expressed made it possible for’ 
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her to continue in her work during an extraordinarily difficult time in her 


life. 


You have no idea how supportive they were when he died. 
Then, I’m not sure that I was very normal for a while after 
that and they were very tolerant, very supportive, very 
loving of me. Very supportive. After a year, I took time. I 
needed to see a psychiatrist. I told the principal. She 
couldn't have been nicer, letting me leave class early, once 
a week. There was never a question, did I feel 
uncomfortable doing that or would I get support for that. 
There just never was a question. 


The teachers in this study describe their work in terms of service to 
women. They orient themselves in terms of a tradition created and 
maintained by women. They expect to continue that tradition in their work 
with students. They see their colleagues as offering support to one another 
in the context of their gendered community. 


Providing the Tools for Choice 

Within this framework of service to one another as women, these 
teachers describe the tools they hope to provide their students. First in 
almost all responses was the commitment to providing students with an 
academic setting which would challenge them and give them opportunities 
to continue their education, thus enhancing their career and personal 
options. The academic program they envision for their students is a creative 
process that appears to reflect constructivist epistemologies. That is, these 
teachers believe and act as if students will be best prepared for many possible 
futures if they become independent thinkers and learners. 


I believe in a classroom without walls. The more we can 
incorporate real life experience into education, the more 
we can begin to educate from within—ignite the teacher 
in our students the better the educational experience will 


be. 


28 ok 2k ok 2k ok 


My educational philosophy is that students are natural 
learners and they need to be taught how to discover/find 
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information and meaning on their own. They don't need 
to be merely filled with facts. I think that is especially true 
for young women because they need to learn to trust 
themselves and their ideas, rather than passively accept 
what has come down through history. 


When explaining their educational philosophy and classroom 
practices, these teachers create a discourse of possibilities for women similar. 
to that of liberal feminists. They imagine futures for their students that. 
include professional opportunities in areas where women have traditionally 
worked as well as in nontraditional ones. They see their students as living: 
ina historic moment in which women’s options have been expanded and. 
they intend to prepare the students for those possibilities. 

In addition to academic tools, the teachers expressed their sense: 
that young women also need ones that are more personal. They describe: 
these additional assets in varying ways—as self-confidence, self-discipline: 
and self-worth; as leadership skills; as independence; as the ability to be 
responsible and accountable to a community. Many of the teachers express 
their conviction that the single sex nature of the school is an advantage tu 
providing students with these tools. 


They are the class officers; they are the athletes. They are 
the stars here. They get the confidence here so that they 
can go off to college and already know how many things 


they can do. 
eck ea RK 


We talk about things like intimidation, being a victim; how 
to walk with confidence; how to handle yourself in 
dangerous situations. We talk about date rape situations. 
We talk about all those things because we know that many 
of these girls will be on their own, will be having careers, 
and will even be raising children on their own. They must 
be prepared. It’s too dangerous to be out there on your 
own without knowing you can make a living, without 
knowing how to get insurance or balance your checkbook. 
2 KK ok ok KK 
Very, very factual. This is the way it is. I think the girls are 
free to understand themselves and the male anatomy 
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without having to giggle or be embarrassed. This is typical 
of every Catholic school for girls I know. Every one that I 
know about. Absolutely. Very open. Very truthful. Here it 
is. There is an emphasis on self-respect, self-esteem. A sense 
of control over your own body, your own life and your own 
actions. Responsibility. Accountability. Those are 
emphasized. 


The teachers see themselves as engaged in a process of providing 
their students with tools they need to make the most of increased options 
for women. They describe their sense that young women need to develop 
strengths and abilities that will help them negotiate their way in settings 
that are somewhat hostile to women. They work to create models of teaching 
and learning that are liberating. At the same time, they are aware of the 
ways in which their efforts conflict with the role of women envisioned in 
both mainstream society and in the Catholic Church. 


Conflict with Church and Society 
Although many of the women who participated in this study express 
satisfaction with the ways their schools promote women’s autonomy, 
independence, equality and competency, they are aware that they and their 
students are immersed in discourses which do not reflect this understanding 
of the role of women in society. 


I mean we are a voice crying in the wilderness. Once they 
leave these halls they are bombarded with so many negative 
images of women. They are so unconscious about how they 
are affected. They say they’re not but you look at the way 
they come dressed for a dance and you know they are. They 
think they are immune but they are not. We are 
counterbalancing the whole culture. You can’t win against 
the whole culture. It’s just too pervasive. It permeates all 
of their lives. So, the best thing you can do is to give them 
a sort of umbrella. When they go out into that culture that 
uses women as objects and sees women as less important 
and sees women’s work as less important, etc., etc. That’s 
all we can do, kind of give them an umbrella to help them 
deal with it and hope they stay under it. 
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The teachers in the study are clear. There is a mainstream discourse > 
of femininity that their students must negotiate — a discourse presented in 
the media and in relations between men and women that students observe. 
Mainstream dialogue contradicts the discourse of femininity the school | 
attempts to establish. In their philosophy, the individual has dignity and 
worth as God’s creation. The school communities’ understandings of 
womanhood include the sense that women are capable and competent, 
that they are responsible and autonomous human beings; that they are, as 
God’s children, the subjects of their own lives; and that they are accountable 
to communities in which they live and work. The teachers express a 
confidence that this understanding of womanhood is supported by their: 
faith. Their consternation, then, about what they feel is the church’s betrayal 
of women’s rights and dignity is great. 


Yes, I see a conflict here. Our church refuses to let women 
be considered for priesthood. The message is “You’re not 
quite good enough.” The school is trying to develop an 
attitude which says, “I am holy because I am created by 


God.” 


The women appear to resolve their conflict with the church's: 
teachings in several ways. Some say they have seen improvement in the: 
status of women in the church during their lifetimes and are prepared to) 
wait for further change they perceive as inevitable. Others indicate they’ 
select among the church’s teachings, following only those which do not: 
violate their consciences. They say that they invite their students to do the: 
same, believing that such choices are indicative of mature spirituality. 


You want to explain the teaching of the church. You want 
to explain that not all people agree with that specific 
position but at the same time you want them to leave here 
with a love for the church. . .Reproduction issues are one 
place where this comes up. That is difficult for the senior 
teachers. They talk about different kinds of 
contraception...what they do. They say this is the church’s 
position; this is why the church holds that position. Now 
you'll have to deal with it. Youre adults. You'll have to figure 
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out what to do with this teaching, just like all of us have 
had to. 


Many of the women in this study express a sense that the work 
they are doing positions them as outsiders. They reject societal norms of 
femininity that include excessive emphasis on appearance, the necessity of 
romantic relationships with men and dependency. They do not feel at home 
in a culture that sees women as objects. They trace these beliefs to their 
religious tradition they interpret as providing a basis for women’s equality. 
At the same time, however, they express feelings of betrayal and frustration 
with the institutional Catholic Church. They describe the difficulties they 
experience in teaching in schools that are both Catholic and woman- 
centered. 


Influence of Feminist Movement 

The women in this study describe several ways in which the feminist 
movement has affected them and their teaching practice. The experiences 
some have had of being self-supporting divorced, widowed, or single women 
have led them to agree with feminist analyses of economic issues. 


I can say that when I graduated from college in 1966, the 
first place I taught, women and men were paid differently. 
Men received head of household pay. I was so naive, I never 
thought there was anything wrong with that. I just said, 
Oh yeah” and went on my merry way. We certainly would, 
I know I would, kick and scream if we thought that 
happened at any workplace now, much less at school. 


Their graduate work introduced them to research about gender 
inequity and encouraged them to revise their curriculum. Teachers 
mentioned feminist writers Carol Gilligan, Gerda Lerner, and Laurel 
Thatcher Ulrich as influencing their work. One faculty member stated that 
a group of women from her school had recently attended a lecture by Mary 
Pipher about problems facing adolescent women. 


I was influenced by Ms Magazine in the early 1970’s and 


by books and articles about women’s history. 
2K 2K 2K 2k 2K 2k ok 
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I read the book The Awakening by Kate Chopin in college 
and that influenced me profoundly because it showed the 
deep need for a woman's individuality and the price paid 
to achieve it. 


The teachers described how their interactions with feminist thinking 
influenced their classroom practices. 


My curriculum was chosen to challenge students beyond 
their comfort zone and to encourage independent thinking 
and creativity. Thankfully, I had complete freedom to 
choose what my students would read and how they would 
process the reading. I deliberately chose works by and about 
women that would speak to their experience on some level 
but would also expose them to new ideas. Some of the works 
I’ve taught included The Bell Jar, The Color Purple, The 
Handmaid’s Tale, Nectar in a Sieve, The Bell Jar, A Doll’s 
House and The Joy Luck Club. 

7K OK 2K OK 2k OK Kk 
I started a course on women writers of the twentieth century 
in order to share with them new experiences and writers. I 
try to include stories by women in my other classes as well. 

se 2k ok ok ok ok ok 
Considerable time is spent in the ninth grade science course 
on women scientists. Since I am past president of our 
AAUW branch I often talk about gender issues in class. 


The women teachers in this study appear to be dealing with issues 
familiar and important to feminists. In the process, however, they are 
replacing liberal feminism’s rhetoric of individual rights and freedoms with 
ideas of responsibility, accountability, and service and with the expectations 
of relationships in which those values are mutually enacted. In doing so, 
they cite examples of women saints who were educators. They root their: 
feminism in a belief that the equality and dignity of women is divinely 
guaranteed. Despite their sense that the institutional church has betrayed | 
that faith, they continue to use their belief as criteria for their own work.. 
They evaluate what they do by how well it fulfills the responsibility they: 
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believe is theirs because of the value God places on women’s lives. The 
idea of mutual service in community is significant for them. They describe 
the most important results of their feminism and its expression in their 
pedagogy as their relationships with their students. They see the ways in 
which the work they do perpetuates and enlarges communities of women 
who are committed to one another in unique ways. 


We had a student who would quit school on a weekly 
basis...but she would always come back. Patty came from a 
mixed up home, lived on her own and worked nights to 
pay her tuition. Giving Patty the encouragement and hugs 
to accomplish her goal—well, her graduation night was an 
experience | will never forget 


Conclusion 

Through analyzing the data obtained through interviews, 
questionnaires and observations, several findings have emerged about 
women who teach in Catholic high schools for girls. They view their work 
as service to women; they attempt to provide young women with tools they 
will need to have choices in their lives. They are aware of the tensions 
between their goals for young women and those of both mainstream society 
and the Catholic Church. They have been affected by aspects of the feminist 
movement of the last thirty years and have created a feminism of their own 
that reconciles their spiritual values with their desires for justice for women. 

In doing so, their teaching appears to share many of the 
characteristics of feminist pedagogy. These women see education as a political 
project. In their classrooms, their students’ and their own voices are valued. 
In their curricula, they acknowledge the ways women’s lives are affected by 
race, Class, and gender. Their classroom practices emphasize processes that 
contribute to the development of critical thinking about the society in which 
students live and the schools in which they are being educated. They 
challenge traditional perspectives in many disciplines and create 
constructivist classroom practices. They are clearly engaged in preventing 
the loss of voice among their students documented in the lives of other 
adolescent women. They claim their authority based on their relationships 
with and commitment to their students. They view the ultimate purpose of 
their work as the liberation of women and the reconstruction of society 
_along standards that are more just. 
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These women’s work provides liberating models of teaching and 
learning. As I moved across the country, in school after school, I witnessed 
students engaged in efforts to think critically about their lives and the world 
around them. They role-played meetings of church leaders at which radical 
changes were proposed. In discussions on race and class, students evaluated 
their own privilege and reckoned with its implications. They worked 
cooperatively with one another in science classes, using the teacher as a 
facilitator, locating the authority of knowledge within themselves, not her. 

Most importantly, these women’s feminist pedagogy makes their 


schools communities of learning where everyone is both challenged and 
cherished. These colleagues care for one another and their students. They 
have created deep and lasting bonds among women in a world tempting us | 
to see one another as competitors. 

Faculty and their students are clear. They attribute their success to || 
their creation of a feminism of their own, rooted in a faith tradition but in : 
conflict with its limitations. The days when Catholic schools for girls were 
characterized by authoritarianism and blind acceptance of a theology that: 
had no room for women’s experiences are long gone. 

As one student said, “If you’ve spent four years in this feminist: 
school and it hasn’t changed your mind about yourself, God and other people, , 
you just haven't been paying attention.” 
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Manifesting Wisdom 


Teaching and learning 
Embracing wisdom 
Divine illumination 

Allah, the glory of His honor 
Inclusive light, 

Holding your path, essential yours 
Learning and teaching 
Guiding, giving, leading 
Trusting: magnificent humility signified. 


Wisdom learning usurps the cacophony of staid rhetoric 
To embrace a level of knowledge — 
A meeting of souls and realities 

Transforming in the moment 

Making the first steps toward belief 

Amid the paradox of belief and unbelief 
Moment to moment 

Seeking the source of light. 


Light illumines magnificently 
Creating the room for inquiry, for seeing: 
Looking within and outside 
Light connecting, illuminating 
The radiant light of Allah, the glory of His honor 
Creating, relating teacher and student 
Toward life, away from destruction. 


The beginning is the light: 
The light comes of learning, 
The light is the journey 
A pilgrimage of seeking, of love. 
In learning, ask Allah. 
In asking, know of the abundance for those who believe: 
Learning is transcendent’ 
Learning is Divine illumination. 
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The Methodology of Sufi Teaching 


Arife Ellen E. Hammerle 
Sufi Women Organization 


One needs a friend upon the path of love, 

An illumination, an intention. 

On the way of love, one must become 

The dust 

Under the footfalls of the guide, 

A nothing blended with the light of being. 
Hazrat Moulana Shah Maghsoud 
Trans. By Seyedeh Dr. Nahid Angha 


This article reflects a manifestation of the teachings of wisdom and 
knowledge of rare teachers of the twentieth century of the Uwaysi School 
of Sufism. After I qualify the Sufi teacher-student paradigmatic relationship, 
I reflect on the student’s journey with the Self; recount an in-depth 
commentary on the true Sufi teacher; the movement toward faith and belief; 
the discovery process of creation and love within; and offer a clarification 
of tenets of faith and practice: teacher’s wisdom, the straight path, worship, 
existence, and the believer. 

According to Sufism, the teacher is the guide and perfect student 
who leads the student (Salek) on his or her inner journey toward the Beloved. 
Actually, it is the teachings of the holy teachers that guide the student of 
Sufism. The teacher reflects the Divine illumination that guides the student 
on his or her journey; a journey that begins with him or her self and ends 
with God. Sufi teachings are conveyed through the energy created within 
the teacher-student relationship. This relationship is like a flame that burns 
with constancy. Through the flame the journey of the student is lit and the 
direct connection to the teachings of spirituality develop into a 
transformative process of learning and knowledge. The teacher is the perfect 
student who has traveled the student journey, or Seyr va Soluk, and perfected 
the pure qualities of Divine knowledge. This wisdom transfers gradually to 
the truthful student. The student is guided directly to experience and witness 
him or her self. The relationship is based on the wisdom of right action in 
_balance with the teachings from a point of attraction within the presence of 
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heart that opens the student to experience the expanded unfolding of divine 
illumination. Teaching within this relationship is the transfer of information 
from heart to heart. This is a practical school of learning spirituality. The 
teacher is the best example and perfection of the student. She or he mirrors 
the transformative process and provides keys to unlock doors of knowledge 
and wisdom that reveal spirituality to the rightful student. 

The teacher takes the student from all places and returns him or 
her to the inner hidden heart. The student’s journey begins within the self 
and ends with the Self. The Sufi teacher is the symbol of the Villayat or 
provider who is a pure and perfect servant of Allah, Sopanita Allah (in His: 
honor; the glory of His honor). The teacher is like a light on your path,, 
guiding the student until she or he can read the inner book without this: 
light. The teacher reflects the divine light of the prophet; the light which is. 
the essence of all of life. Being in the existence is in accordance with the: 
student’s essence. The student has a direct connection with his or her: 
provider. When the student finds his or her light then he or she can recognize: 
the inner divine essence. This can lead to perfection within the divine purity 
so that the student gradually becomes the eyes and ears of the divine: 
manifestation. 

You may ask, how among this vast universe can | find my rightt 
direction? The answer is simply the teacher. In the moment when the studentt 
receives the reality of the teacher, then he or she is in the right direction.. 
The teacher is the guide and messenger. A key to understanding the meaning: 
of the teacher is to place your trust completely in his or her hands and to be? 
wary of those who sell themselves as teachers with many who follow behind! 
them. The true Sufi teacher is humble and expresses the magnificence off 
his or her knowledge through the wisdom that guides their thoughts, andi 
actions in every moment and in every breath. The true teacher emits love: 
in the depths of the students’ darkness or lightness. The light of the true: 
teacher remains as a constant flame burning a brilliant love which blinds 
your eyes if you should attempt to look directly at it. As long as the teacher 
remains the teacher, you meet outside yourself within the physical world, 
you will always remain in the stages and the process of temptation and 
imagination. One day you believe, the next day or moment, you deny your! 
belief. Until the time when you believe and trust the reality through your 


heart, then the teacher becomes the one. This is the first step toward faith: 
and belief. 
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Imagine that you are standing alone in a room. There are mirrors 
on every wall in the room. There is one light in this room. This light is the 
source of the Villayat or your provider. The light shines in different directions 
with the magnificence of the divine contained in each reflection. Inquiry: 

Do you strive to increase your knowledge, trust, and belief within the light 
of heart, or do you become lost in the many reflections? The perfect student 
inquires within his or her heart, longing to know or recognize a protector 
within his or her heart. The student asks the teacher to guide him or her to 
the right way so that she or he can be in the divine light. 

Between the heart of the receiver and the sender there must be a 
balance. If there is a quest so deep and powerful then the individual can 
touch the essence and receive knowledge. The hidden secret beyond prayer 
and meditation is that to increase your longing for unity then you increase 
your quest and questions within your silent heart. Within the depths of 
silence the student can purify his or her quest and questions to receive 
knowledge without wishes, desires, or imagination. If your quest is clear, 
then your answer will be clear and pure. This is a technique of harmony. 
Then you become aware as a student of meaning. This is the significance of 
Adab: a way, manner, or discipline. Through this process you can discover 
the key to the source of creation and love within your self. If you invest in 
your self to find your truth and knowledge, this can remain with you after 
death. The Sufi becomes the warrior who makes her or his own destiny. 

The great twentieth century Sufi master, Hazarat Moulana Shah 
Maghsoud once said: “Light in the heart of me and you and from this light 
illuminate our life.” The beginning is the light, the end is in the light and 
everything is within the light. The whole creation is because of Allah’s light 
which shines as brilliantly as the sun. If we cultivate wisdom, we can 
experience the magnificence and mercy of Allah’s light. In cultivating 
wisdom and thus the mercy of Allah’s light, there are particular desirable 
facets or qualities to be developed within the teacher/student relationship, 
from the Teacher’s wisdom to the particularity of being a believer. 


The Teacher's Wisdom 

Keep temptations and illusions silent so that you can achieve 
wisdom. Be stable in your faith to achieve perfect understanding. While 
engaging in prayer and meditation, one must be focused and still within 
one’s physical center. The Sufi practice requires concentration in the heart, 
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which is the source of the connection to the Divine, to open to the 


knowledge of self. 


Follow The Straight Path 

Sufi students follow their own path of knowledge which is Absolutely 
Light. The Sufi follows the right way. The way from where you are to Him.’ 
From any one point there are an infinite number of paths. But there is only 
one line from one point to another point. From you to your reality or truth 
there is only one line that is straight. There is only one line that begins with 
you and ends with you or from you to your Lord. The teacher tries to return 
you to your path which is your home. The true answer to all of your questions 
becomes your own reality. When you die from yourself then you are alive to 
Allah. 

There are actions that lead toward life and actions that lead away 
from life. The fire is in constant change, motion, no stability or constancy. 
Therein lies destruction. If one’s energy is expended towards the fire then 
this is an action away from life and the straight path to yourself. 


Worship 

Sufis worship the one who never changes or moves. God is near 
and we are far. We cannot always see God. The teacher facilitates the meeting 
in inner purity, perfection and unity with the divine. To see God, the student 
must pray in the language of heart, through practices of concentration in 
remembrance. The direction and concentration are required, to stay on 
the straight path. Remembrance is in every moment and in every breath. 
We must try to reach within the depths of a pure heart to where we can 
receive and remember God. God grows and develops from within every 
human being. In concentration, one travels through the inner path to receive 
the light which is the source of creation. 


Existence 

Conversation between existence and travelers: Existence says: Their 
hearts are under veils. Student replies: Find the answer within myself. 
Existence says: Your destination is in your hands. Learn more about the law 
of existence, then you will know. One must transcend the limitations of’ 
ignorance. For ignorance is a screen between you and reality. The screen 


hides the human being from witnessing the divine illumination and 
understanding self discovery. 
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Truth, patience, and constancy are prerequisites or time is lost. One 
of the laws of the existence is time. No one can stop time from passing. 
Indeed, the present is all that really exists. To do best for yourself, think 
about yourself. What do you have? What is at the end of your journey? 
Where are you going? You need knowledge to answer these questions. 


Believer 

Allah is the Vali, the Provider, of the believers. Unity exists between 
Allah as Vali and the believer. Allah takes you out of darkness and puts you 
into the light. Then you will be saved by the light of your provider. The 
| Beginning in Sufism is marked by the student’s ability to see light, to begin 
to enter the light. The Vali introduces the essence of the Prophecy. The 
Villayat is the protector of the believer. The teacher is the key that opens 
the gate to the Divine treasure. She or he has made the journey and lives 
- within the reflection of the Divine light. When you are in the presence of 
- the teacher they deserve not only your deepest respect, but also your unfading 
love. The gift of the teacher is invaluable and beyond comparison because 
it is imbued with love, knowledge and wisdom the meaning of which 
transcends all words and relationships heretofore experienced. 

The Believer believes that existence is nothing except Allah. When 
~ you want something than ask Allah. Life is abundant with the treasures 
and gifts of Allah. Once you believe then you are a servant who believes. 
The believer is knowledgeable, generous, and kind. Charity is the honor of 
the Sufi at the highest stage of excellence of all creation. The believer is 
guided by trust and faith in the teacher and the wisdom teachings which 
enables him or her to shorten the cord between the present limited life and 
absolute reality in order to experience the star of divine illumination within 
his or her heart. 
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Angha. San Rafael, CA: Phoenix Word & Press. (1991). 


Tn solidarity with the commitment to inclusive language as feminist practice, 
the author notes that in Arabic and Farsi, there are no gender pronouns for 
Allah. Only in the English translation does one use Him for Allah. 
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Freedom Signified 


Freedom rings like cathedral bells, 
Poised to announce joyous revelations. 
Freedom bells announce possibilities: 
Potential chimes forth mightily. 
When freedom bells extol 
Liberatory learning, 

Opening thousands of ideas 
Embodied in words and phrases, 
And movement and faith. 


Journeys of advocacy, expectations heightened; 
Chances to stretch and grow in faith and culture and gender; 
Becoming more whole and wise, knowing variations; 
Comparing, considering, challenging business as usual. 
Now creating new customs and approaches, 
Collaborative learning; heeding warnings, 
Naming and transcending the places 
Of intellectual fakery. 

Nurturing the sparks of intellectual prowess: 
Living and being, giving ascent to excellence. 
Pressing the boundaries of gender, race, class. 
Saying “No!” to elitism. 

Embracing the freedom earned via seeing. 


Being there, 
Growing, knowing, moving on: 
Crossing the great divide 
Of then and now. 

Now the professional, the expert, 
Learning more than ever 
Embracing and releasing expectations 
And assumptions about teaching—learning 
Facing difficulty daily, 

Yet “| Shall Not Be Moved” from this place. 
Of hearing freedom bells 
In the hunger of my students, 
Connecting with them where they live, 
Where we live, 

Echoing, rippling 
Cultivating a new learning-teaching 
Each Day, a process 
Each Day, a part of a journey. 

Part of a journey 
Freedom yet awaits. 


© 1999 Cheryl Kirk-Duggary 


Liberating Learning and 
Deepening Understanding: 
Reflections on Feminist Pedagogy — 
as a Student, as a Teacher 


Michelle Lelwica 
Saint Mary's College of California 


The phrase “Liberating Learning” conveys a basic insight of feminist 
pedagogy: in order for education to be liberating, education itself must be 
liberated. To liberate learning is to challenge a view of education that turns 
knowledge into information and learning into a process of consumption. 
In this essay, I share some of the empowering aspects of my experiences as a 
graduate student and as an undergraduate professor. My grad school 
experience illustrates how innovative programs, in which feminist insights 
receive institutional support, can empower students to think and learn 
against the grain of malestream academia. My experience as an 
undergraduate professor suggests that an expanded view of “knowledge” 
can be transformative not only for students but also for teachers. Ultimately, 
liberating learning entails the breakdown of false dualisms between truth 
and values, knowledge and experience, theory and practice, teacher and 
learner, along with the movement of deepening understanding. 

As a student, I had the uncommon luxury of participating in a 
doctoral program that was designed with feminist insights in mind. This 
program, entitled “Religion, Gender, and Culture,” was established at 
Harvard Divinity School in 1990 by scholars who understand that knowledge 
is never value-neutral, and that in a world of suffering, education needs to 
serve the interests of the oppressed. This interdisciplinary program was 
designed to allow students to study how “gender” as a social construct affects 
and intersects with “religion” in its various contexts, forms, and functions. 
This meant that as a student, I was expected to raise questions about the 
roles and experiences of women in relation to religious faith, I was supposed 
to take courses in feminist and women’s studies, and my scholarship was 
intended to be a form of advocacy. Compared to my friends in other areas 
of doctoral study, I did not have to explain to my doctoral committee why it 
was important to consider issues of race, class, or sexuality; nor did I have 
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to provide my professors with reading materials to educate them on these 
subjects. In many ways, the Religion, Gender, and Culture program provided 
the kind of institutional space and support that students need if they wish 
to pursue intellectual work that is rooted in feminist values of social justice 
and transformation. 

Even with a program that supported my intellectual approach and 
interests, I often found myself wondering whether I’d survive the challenges 
and vicissitudes of graduate school. Talking with my doctoral student 
colleagues, I know I was not alone in self-doubt. Learning to rely on these 
colleagues for intellectual and emotional support was one of the most 
empowering aspects of my graduate school experience. Students who were 
in (or affiliated with) the Religion, Gender, and Culture program created a 
network of informal support that became integral to our work as feminists 
in the academy. We read each other’s papers. We recommended books and 
essays to one another. We struggled to resist the dominant model of grad 
school learning which promotes hierarchy and competition. We warned. 
each other about professors who were sexist, racist, or just plain boring. We. 
encouraged each other after seminar discussions that left us feeling like: 
intellectual imposters. We went camping together. We made dinner for 
each other. We watched movies and discussed them late into the night. 
These grassroots connections provided a strengthening foundation from) 
which we navigated the politics of our formal education. 

My experiences in the Religion, Gender, and Culture program at: 
Harvard suggest that in order for learning to be liberating, creative: 
approaches and ideas need institutional support. Having the privilege of a: 
doctoral program that catered to my feminist interests and that attracted! 
like-minded colleagues with whom I found support gave me the confidence: 
to pursue research on a dissertation topic that was theologically, 
unconventional. When I told my advisor (Dr. Margaret Miles) that I wanted! 
to write about religion and eating disorders, she responded with interest, 
rather than raised eye-brows. Having an academic mentor who supported! 
my efforts and stood by me at every stage of the grad school process — from’ 
taking courses, to surviving generals, to getting my prospectus passed, to: 
writing and defending my dissertation, to venturing out into the job market 
— was another indispensable key for my success in the program. 

With the institutional support of the Religion, Gender, and Culture: 
program, I managed to finish my doctoral work in six years (which is relatively, 
speedy on Harvard time). Unfortunately, I now realize that my relative: 
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success in this program had as much to do with the power of my social 
privilege as it did with the power of my intellect. I was a White woman 
researching and writing about gender, religion (mostly Christianity), and 
eating disorders in contemporary North America, and there were enough 
faculty with expertise in (or related to) these areas with whom I could work 
constructively. Had I wanted to write about Black, Latina, Jewish, or Asian 
women, for example, I would have had a lot less luck. In fact, the intelligent 
and talented Black woman who entered the program with me had a much 
more difficult time finding the institutional resources she needed to finish 
her degree. There were few female scholars of color on the faculty at Harvard 
Divinity School, and consequently the number of minority students that 
the Religion, Gender, and Culture program attracted was relatively small. 
In addition, the course offerings (and correspondingly teaching 
assistantships) at Harvard Divinity School reflected a curricular bias towards 
Christian, Euro-American theology. With these obstacles in place, it is 
small wonder that my gifted friend and colleague has had a much more 
difficult time completing her degree. 

The Religion, Gender, and Culture program at Harvard does not 
solve the larger problems of an institution steeped in male-defined 
approaches of learning, which emphasize “objectivity” and competition, and 
which promote the interests of elite white men. This program does, however, 
provide an institutional enclave for those who challenge these prominent 
academic values. To the extent that this enclave mirrors the privileges and 
omissions of the dominant culture, its transformative potential is cut short. 
The lack of adequate multicultural resources threatens the liberating 
potential of programs like the one at Harvard. At the same time, this 
inadequacy suggests the need for feminist centers of learning to assume a 
multicultural perspective, that is, to make analyses of race, class, sexuality, 
and culture an integral part of their feminist curriculum. Just as issues of 
race and class must not simply be “added on” to concerns about gender, ! so 
tokenism is no solution to the problems of Eurocentrism. Women scholars 
of color must become a central voice in feminist academic programs that 
receive institutional support. Only then will programs designed to liberate 
learning become truly liberating. 

The transition from being a graduate student in a non-traditional 
doctoral program at Harvard to becoming a professor at a small, relatively 
unknown undergraduate college was something of culture shock. I came 
to my first classes prepared to introduce students to what I believed were 
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the most salient issues and cutting-edge ideas in my field — the theories, 
analyses, and critiques that I had spent the past six years of my life 
“mastering.” A few days into my first semester, however, I realized that 
something was wrong. A majority of my students seemed bored. “Do we 
have to remember dates?” they asked when I lectured on the history of 
Christianity. “Why can’t we have multiple choice tests?” they pleaded as I 
handed out study guides for an essay exam on women and religion. 

In the past three years, I have found the challenges of teaching 
traditional undergraduates to be legion — including an average attention 
span of approximately 2 minutes. At the Catholic, liberal arts college where 
I teach, the vast majority of students take religious studies courses mainly 
to fulfill their requirements. Some of them resent having to take religion 
classes at all, and virtually none of them are interested in doing graduate 
work in religion. Nothing in my graduate training prepared me for the 
ostensible lack of interest in my subjects (religion, gender, and culture) that 
so many of my students conveyed. I was trained as a theologian, not a 
saleswoman. I had never imagined that part of teaching would mean having 
to “sell” my subjects to my students, convincing them that it would be 
“worth” their time and effort. Having spent years in a grad school 
environment, I thought everyone was (or should be) attracted to ideas. 
Trained as a feminist theologian/cultural critic, I went into the classroom 
prepared to teach students to question their most basic assumptions. What: 
I realized was that in order for me to reach my students, I too would have to: 
question my ideas about education and knowledge. 


In retrospect, the shock I experienced in crossing the seemingly 
ontological divide between graduate school and being an undergraduate: 
professor was in many ways a tremendous gift. My students’ apparent lack 
of interest in the subjects to which I had devoted my life forced me to» 
recognize a certain arrogance/ignorance that was limiting my ability to teach. 
Though largely unconscious, this arrogance/ignorance permeated my beliefs: 
that students who sincerely wanted to learn needed to meet me on my’ 
intellectual terms: they would read the books that I assigned, discuss the: 
topics I introduced, critique the ideas | deemed problematic, using the: 
language in which I lectured. To be sure, the authors that I wanted to» 
teach were “progressive” thinkers. But their theories remained split off 
from practice as far as my students were concerned. In listening to student: 
after student ask what this text had to do with her or his life, I began to) 
realize that even the most progressive and innovative graduate programss 
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transmit assumptions about knowledge that disregard the experiences of 
people who do not aspire to become academics — people like my 
undergraduate students (as well as the majority of the population). The 
more I let go of my expectation that students master the academic discourse 
that I had sweated my grad school butt off to learn, the more I began to 
understand the everyday language that they, in various accents and dialects, 
spoke. Gradually, a genuine rapport emerged. 

In this rapport, I have discovered that my students’ apparent lack 
of interest in my subjects is just that: apparent. In fact, most of them are 
not uninterested in religion, gender, and culture, but many of them are 
misinformed. A lot of them have a very narrow view of “religion” (e.g., 
people going to church, reading the Bible); most of them are initially terrified 
of the word “feminist” (e.g., those “man-hating,” “bra-burning” radicals) ; 
and virtually none of them want to believe that they are influenced by 
messages of the dominant culture (e.g., “I’m an individual,” they unanimously 
insisted, “these are my own ideas and desires”). In order to expose and 
explore the assumptions behind these ideas, I now encourage students to 
talk about the experiences and perceptions in which these ideas are rooted 
(messages they received growing up, cultural/ethnic attitudes, media culture, 
economic realities, etc.). Along with this shift from a lecture- to a discussion- 
style classroom format, I have replaced some of the more jargon-laden 
readings on my syllabi with materials that incorporate experience as a 
resource for critical thinking. Liberating the learning process, I have learned, 
means meeting my students where they are rather than where I initially 
wanted them to be. 

And just where are my students? Though it is difficult to 
generalize, most of them are pragmatically (rather than philosophically) 
oriented. As young adults, they want to know how to live their lives, how 
to make decisions, how to deal with their dreams and desires, their 
disappointments, and despair. I came into the classroom armed with a 
syllabus full of hard core critical theory, sophisticated analyses, and politically 
progressive ideas. What my students really hungered for, however, was not 
simply head knowledge. They wanted to be transformed by learning. In 
the course of teaching them, I have come to believe that only when the 
knowledge of the text (or film, or lecture, etc.) connects with a student’s 
experience does that knowledge have the capacity to evoke change: to 
expand a student’s awareness of her or himself and the world and her 
responsibility therein. 
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The role of experience in the classroom has been a topic of academic 
discussion thanks to the works of feminist teachers like bell hooks. ? Inviting 
students’ experiences into academic conversations makes intellectual issues 
come to life. Connected to experience, ideas become real. The danger, of 
course, is that students will want to do nothing but tell their “personal” 
stories. Undergraduates often do not know the difference between 
recounting and interpreting experiences. Thus I frequently remind my 
students that their experiences need to be critically analyzed, not simply 
presented as inscrutable data. To analyze an experience is to study how it 
came to be. To analyze critically is to ask what are the contributing factors? 
What cultural influences are embedded in the experience? What collusions 
or resistances does it present to dominant social norms? Exploring such 
questions with students is an effective way not only to teach them to theorize 
from their own experience, but to keep them engaged in the process of 
learning. This approach enables students who do not see themselves as 
“intellectuals” to nevertheless experience academic learning as something 
that contributes to their life as a whole. 

Ultimately, knowledge that does not connect with experience tends 
to block rather than buttress the higher aim of education, which I believe is 
deepening understanding. Understanding encompasses, but is bigger than 
knowledge: it has to do with awareness of the interrelatedness of life and of 
the power and limits of language. Understanding recognizes and sees beyond 
the artificial divisions that our minds create and that knowledge tends to 
codify. Understanding enables us to transcend our previous views and 
assumptions, which may limit our ability to see clearly and to live fully. 
Understanding happens when the insights from a lecture, an article, or a 
book take root in the knowledge of experience. Understanding occurs when 
theory and practice are connected. “Understanding, like water, can flow, 
can penetrate,” Thich Nhat Hanh writes from an engaged Buddhist 
perspective. “Views, knowledge, and even wisdom are solid, and can block 
the way of understanding” if we become too attached to them. 3 
Using knowledge to cultivate understanding has helped me deconstruct 
the false division between being a student and being a teacher. I learn as 
I teach, and I teach what I learn. Liberating learning is an ongoing 
process, not a goal that can be achieved once and for all. Indeed, the 
“truth” itself is in the process, waiting to be shared, waiting to be enjoyed, 
waiting to be freed. 
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ENDNOTES 
1. Patricia Hill Collins argues powerfully against an “additive” approach to 
oppression. See Black Feminist Thought: Knowledge, Consciousness, and 


the Politics of Empowerment (New York: Routledge, 1991) especially 222- 
230. 


2. See bell hooks, Teaching to Transgress: Education as the Practice of 
Freedom (New York: Routledge, 1994). 


3. Thich Nhat Hanh, The Heart of Understanding: Commentaries on the 


Prajnaparamita Heart Sutra. Edited by Peter Levitt (Berkeley: Parallax Press, 
1988) 8. 
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Musing # 2 


Trapped in classroom walls 
My learning petered out 
Like dry rot. 
For | did not see the connections, 
And failed to press myself to 
Make some sense of my learning-—all together. 


A cornucopia of ideas, 
Lay before us and within us, 
At the table of hope, 
Thwarted by the meal of misery, 
Served by those who forgot 
What excited them about learning in the first place. 


We live, we learn, we love, 
We love living and learning, 

In awesome ways, when, like birds, 
We have the freedom to soar: 
Midst ideas, concepts, and experiences. 
Hearing, seeing, touching, smelling, tasting, 
The vast bounty of knowledge 
Awaiting us in the moments 
When fully present, fully conscious, 
We ask and receive, 

The gift of knowing. 


© 1999 Cheryl Kirk-Duggan 
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Teaching Ourselves to Work for Solidarity 


Susan Marie Maloney 
Ph.D., SNJIM 


This course (Women Working for Solidarity) is the 
beginning of an educational revolution...It calls for a re- 
evaluation of what is considered intelligence, who ‘qualifies’ 
and who does not. The course amplifies one’s commitment 
to justice. 


Ye Yere Ife’ (IHCC graduate) 


Introduction 

Women Working for Solidarity is an educational project I assisted 
in developing as Chair of the M.A. Program in Feminist Spirituality at 
Immaculate Heart College Center (IHCC)! in Los Angeles, California. 
Initially intended to provide training in the social analysis of violence and 
racism from a faith perspective, the class evolved from a faculty-led to a 
student-led model, finally becoming a collaborative leadership team model 
over a five-year period 

First, I give a brief summary of the context, the need, the vision 
and history of the project. Next, I describe the creative phase of the course/ 
project’, its content and method which was based in a feminist, “el ser mujer”, 
mujerista, womanist and Yinist liberation process.’ In the third section, the 
paper explores curriculum and method, followed by some practical insights 
as to why this course/project was successful. Finally, the paper concludes 
with some participants’ personal reflections from on how this cross-cultural 
educational model changed their lives. 


Our Context 
Los Angeles city and county is a racially diverse international region. 
With over 103 identifiable ethnic groups in a population of over eleven 
million, economic, political, and social disparities continue to increase. In 
this environment, inter-ethnic tensions and conflict breed fear, cultural 
misunderstanding, and violence, evidenced by the 1992 riots. Women 
especially feel threatened and vulnerable to violence in the region. Statistics 
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demonstrate that women are more likely to be victims of violence at home 
as domestic experience mirrors that of the larger society. The dramatic 
increase in demand for shelters for battered women is just one indicator of 
the threat to women in the greater Los Angeles area. 


Our Need 

There are non-profit social and governmental resources in Los 
Angeles which respond to domestic and social violence experienced by 
women. There are culturally specific projects, yet no program in the Los 
Angeles region addresses the particular need of women to make the 
connections among women’s experience, violence, economic status, culture, 
and spirituality. To answer this need our objective was to develop a women- 
centered course/project which addressed the patriarchal and sexist roots of 
violence particularly embedded in some religious concepts and teachings. 
We wanted to train ourselves and other women to claim those liberative 
elements of our religious traditions which reject sexist dogmas and motivate 
ourselves to claim our own spirituality as a legitimate source of moral 
authority. With these realities in mind, we began to craft of vision of 
empowerment for women, honoring their spirituality, their communities, 
and their relationships. 


Our Vision 

Of special importance was the need to develop a course/project 
which respected a woman’s spiritual perspective as she defined herself and 
her community. Most women who are serious about religious ideology and 
practice understand the paradox and confusion which surround patriarchal 
religion’. On the one hand, we realized that women see the need to critique 
policies, practices, and rituals. This is necessary for survival if one wishes to 
remain within a particular religious tradition. On the other hand, we also 
realized that many women have close spiritual ties and relationships with 
people (partners, husbands, children, extended family members) who do 
not share in the critique of religious patriarchy. Therefore, we needed to 
design processes which honored religious traditions, and which recognized 
the life of spiritual compromise many women live. 

Our vision was to provide an invitational environment which 
respected all religious traditions. The process of spiritual consciousness is 
not an individual experience but a part of a global phenomenon of women 
claiming their religious and cultural authority within the Womanist, 
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Hispanic, Feminist, and Asian movements. We needed to create a space in 
which the process of spiritual identity, that is, the moments of questioning, 
doubts, passionate involvement, ritual, prayer, and anger were to be held in 
sacred trust. 


Our History - From Diverse Individual Women 
to a Culturally Diverse Team 

From 1994-98 the Women in Solidarity Project (originally entitled 
“Women Doing Faith-Based Social Analysis”) trained over 77 women in 
the method of faith-based social analysis, preparing them to assume 
leadership roles in outreach to other women and to their communities. 
While primarily focusing on the mix of women living in the socio- 
economically, ethnically and religiously diverse population of Los Angeles, 
the project had participants from other states of the USA and other parts of 
the world. Attendees have come from Nevada, Arizona, Washington DC, 
Oregon, Missouri, and the Philippines as well as Southern California. 

In 1994 the initial faculty-team consisted of Sister Catherine 
Ferguson, SNJM, the Reverend Betty Hanna Witherspoon, M.A., Maria 
Luisa Jimenez, M.A. and myself. Our dream was to bring together women 
from diverse cultural, educational, religious, and economic backgrounds to 
provide cross-cultural training in the method of faith-based social analysis 
for critical assessment and action against the roots of racism and violence. 

What women! What a vision! What commitment! We worked hard. 
We devoted a complete Thanksgiving holiday weekend to being together 
and planning. Each of us saw the traditional components of a college course/ 
project from a different perspective. From the manner in which we spoke to 
each other, to how we approached curriculum development, to our 
preference in food — we all lived through issues of cultural diversity, conflict, 
and authority. 

That Thanksgiving weekend we made a critical discovery. We could 
not plan any part of the project, that is, a class schedule, discussion questions, 
readings, site visits, or even an ice breaker if we had not experienced the 
particular event ourselves. The enormity of the reality that we were both 
students and teachers on this educational journey weighed heavily on our 
hearts. 

Our task became clear. In order to design a class/project which 
sought to educate women to eradicate violence and racism from a culturally 

diverse faith-based social analysis, we must share our own spirituality, hopes, 
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failed dreams, successes, and disappointments. Cultural diversity, racism, 
emotional honesty, intellectual integrity, and leadership styles, moved from 
being words to actualized experiences of being in relationship with each 
other.’ The following year (1995), we invited Young Lee Hertig, an Asian 
theologian to join the core faculty. We increased our recruitment efforts 
and expanded the participant pool to include Native American, El 
Salvadoran, and Iranian women. We gained support from local agencies, 
thus expanding our grassroots base for the course/project. 

The third year (1996), brought a major change. Women who had 
previously been students in the project were invited to join the leadership 
team.° Jennie Choo, Margarita Flores, Reverend Gloria Johnson,’ Reverend 
Grace Moore, and Reverend Ruthann Rountree each brought their rich 
ethnic heritage and a commitment to their own spirituality and religious 
tradition to the course/project. As equal partners in designing and developing 
the curriculum, the addition of these women expanded the team to nine 
members. This expanded team provided: (1) a stronger and more nuanced 
assessment of the obstacles preventing women from playing a more 
significant role in political, social, and religious change within their respective 
communities; (2) a stronger and more culturally sensitive leadership team 
for the course/ project; and, (3) a greater number of partnerships with 
grassroots agencies for women. The expansion of the faculty greatly. 
enhanced our ability to attract the diversity of women we thought was 
needed to fulfill our vision and goals. 

Most recently, in 1998, the Women Working for Solidarity 
broadened the possibilities for personal interconnectivity and leadership by 
including the international presence of two Filipina activist leaders, Vicki 
Tan and Sister M. Luz Bantitlan. As leaders of the women’s cooperative, 
Women’s Development and Earth Foundation on the island of Cebu, in the 
Philippines, they provided an economic analysis of work and globalization 
from an Asian woman’s perspective. Their stories and struggles put “flesh 
and blood” on all the statistical and analytical data provided during the 
course. Their participation made the notion of global solidarity a reality. 
We heard, saw, and finally understood the interconnections between 
domestic, national, and international violence against women. We 
recognized the necessity to join local, state, and global networks of women 
working together for solidarity and justice. 

In this same year (1998) we obtained a grant to produce a 16-minute 
video. All past participants were invited to attend the evaluation/reunion; 
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each paid her own transportation costs to Los Angeles. Twenty-five women 
(over 30% of the past participants) attended. The video was directed by 
the well known Latina producer Sylvia Morales. Because of her commitment 
to women she agreed to produce a high quality film within our constrained 
budget. The video is the most tangible evidence of the practical success of 
the Women Working for Solidarity course/project.’ This documentary 
demonstrates the strength, uniqueness, and singular contribution of the 
course/project to the education and empowerment of women.’ As I ponder 
the generosity and dedication of these committed women, I realize we were 
developing a teaching/learning process which brought us from being diverse 
individual women to a culturally diverse team. 


Curriculum and Method 

Accepting our diversity and honoring our differences had 
tremendous impact on the development of the curriculum. Many times 
after a session, students enthusiastically stated that they loved the way the 
team interacted. Our relationality as a team, the example we set, was a 
more important element of the curriculum than the readings we assigned 
each day. In this section, I briefly outline the curriculum and method we 
developed over the years. 

In 1994, the initial team decided that the design method for the 
core curriculum was a liberation praxis cycle of experience, analysis, 
theological reflection and action. To examine violence as an instrument of 
institutional power and control over women in a local and global context, 
the course/project’s primary goals were: (1) to promote cross cultural 
understanding and healing by establishing an environment in which women 
participants were to be in dialogue across lines of race, religion, class, and 
educational achievement; (2) to help women explore both the liberating 
and oppressive experiences in their respective religious traditions and 
spiritualities; (3) to train women in the skills of faith-based social analysis 
to understand the roots of injustice in church and society, particularly 
violence against women; (4) to empower women to claim their own culture 
and spirituality as a source of action for change; (5) to work together on 
action strategies to improve their lives and the lives of their children and 
communities; and, (6) to develop and publish original curriculum training 
materials, based on the experience of women to make this unique experience 
available to a broader range of women. 
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Each year the setting of the experience was an five-day intensive 
program. Because of space constraints, I can only report each day in summaty. 
Day one included an opening ritual and a meal, with time for faith sharing. 
We created small groups to afford bonding and trust evolvement, and 
discussed ground rules for cross-cultural communication and named our 
diversity. We always allowed time for the Spirit of the Holy One to move us 
as individuals and as a community of women, in our conscious quest for a 
collective and individual education process. Day two was an intensive course 
in liberation theologies and social analysis. Day three was devoted to studying 
models of women of justice from diverse cultures. We experienced the 
contexts and stories of Fannie Lou Hamer, Rigoberta Menchu, Anita 
Caspary, and Yu Kwan Soon, each liberators of their communities. Day four 
we visited sites of women’s empowerment projects. Day five was a 
commitment to action on behalf of women and children which culminated 
in a community created ritual. Every day included ritual, music, discussion, 
dancing, teaching, reading, films, and evaluation. As the community of 
women became more trusting of each other, the depth of learning strategies 
against violence and racism increased,'° and so did the course/project. 

The Women Working for Solidarity course/project has expanded 
its vision and goals. The expansion includes three elements: (1) an 
innovative cross-cultural five-day education program which incorporates 
the lived experience of marginalized women as a source of knowledge— 
where women of color, lesbians, women who are poor or elderly become the 
teachers and interpreters of social realities not available, or delegitimized, 
in a traditional academic curriculum; (2) a leadership and training 
component, which annually trains a cadre of women to reach out to other 
members of their communities to share their knowledge of faith-based social 
analysis and action, and to assume leadership roles for change; (3) the 
development of partnerships with local women’s shelters and grassroots 
empowerment groups. 


The Practical Made it Possible 

In addition to a solid, innovative program and creative, giving 
participants, there are practicalities that made the Women Working for 
Solidarity possible and successful. First, women need money, we particularly 
need money to educate ourselves in the creative manner in which the Spirit 
is calling us to justice and solidarity. Over $75,000 in grant monies 
underwrote the course/project. IHCC institutional support, individual 
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donors and grants provided salaries, scholarships, meals, housing, and 
transportation. For some participants this was their first experience in a 
college sponsored event. For other women, this was their first experience in 
an inter-racial, cross-cultural environment. Scholarships provided the time 
for those without funds to participate. Second, I believe that women come 
to work for solidarity across cultural and ethnic lines when they know at 
least one other person involved in the project. Without women bringing 
other women from their own communities, the ethnic, class, and religious 
diversity would not have been possible. Third, a deep respect for the story 
of each individual woman characterized every step of the process. Fourth, 
in the course of four years we had three women drop out of the process. We 
learned that the pain of sharing individual and group experiences of violence 
and racism needed to be countered with a passionate force of understanding 
and truth. The process takes time. For some women time was not enough. 
To let go within a process is part of the teaching/learning cycle. As team 
members we met every day after the final session to reassess and adjust the 
course/project. This element of flexibility was essential to the success of the 
course/project. I believe that women have been taught well in patriarchy 
that we are isolated individuals. But the vision of Women Working for 
Solidarity is that we really are sisters who simply do not know each other. 


Conclusion 

The measure of the effectiveness of the Women in Solidarity 
Project—and indeed its ultimate value—is evidenced by the ways in which 
this training affects the daily lives of women. I end this article with the 
writings of women who have taken the vision of solidarity into action and 
are still working to make it a lived reality. 


One thing that I have changed in my home with my six 
children is that every morning from the house to the school, 
we select a particular time to do a prayer. Each of us takes 
a turn to lead the prayer. At the end of the prayers the 
seven of us will start the traditional Our Father with the 
words. . . Our mother and father who art in heaven 
hallowed be thy name. We also start the traditional Sign of 
the Cross with. In the name of the father and the mother 
and the son. . . . However, sometimes I am the one who 
fails and forgets. I begin...’padre nuestro que estas en el 
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cielo’ and then my children cry out and scream, ‘MAMA. 
MAMA No! No! You forgot, start again.’ To address God 
as Mother and Father came out of my first experience of 
this course. 

Margarita Flores 


The experience was life-transforming for me. It provided a 
framework and a context for me to view myself and the 
world - affirming, clarifying and challenging my deeply held 
values on human dignity, respect for every person and how 
that translates into all aspects of life- the economic, 
political, socio-cultural and spiritual realms. The safe space 
and unhurried environment that was provided during the 
course facilitated the process of building trust and solidarity 
among the women. 

Cristina Regalado 


Six months after having returned from Los Angeles, I 
invited women in St. Louis to gather together. We were 
women from five different cultures: Filipino, African- 
American, Anglo, Eritrean and Vietnamese. It was 
enriching to hear the stories of each woman, stories of 
struggle and fear, stories of gratitude when people reach 
out to help. I continue to draw on my experience of IHCC. 
It has been a “spark” and “push” effort. I want to create 
and enter situations where women of different cultures are 
making efforts to know and learn from each other. 


Fran Raia, cpps. 


The course I took at Immaculate Heart gave me hope to 
continue believing in a more just and peaceful society. It 
taught me to work for peace and justice. It is the only place 
I could tell my story about being from El Salvador and 
crossing the border. I felt people heard my story. I felt I had 
authority and others needed to hear my story. It helped me 
to empower myself and other women to be in solidarity 
with one another and to work with the poorest and 
marginated in society. 

Betsy Flores 
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From my experience as a white woman, I can say that there 
are many instances where we are cut off from deeper feelings 
and deeper emotions which give an air of superiority and 
distance us from women of color. This becomes a real place 
of separation...this experience opened up a very energetic 
dialogue where women, white women, were admitting the 
humiliation of not showing emotion. 
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One of the greatest transitions that I made in coming to 
this class was going beyond my own race. To focus not so 
much on my own struggle of being a Black woman. I learned 
about the struggle of other women of other races. Before I 
came to this class I never heard of Rigoberta Menchu...] 
happened to be looking at TV one night and I turned the 
station and BAM! They were introducing Rigoberta 
Menchu. I was in shock! I would never have paid any 
attention if I had not been made aware of who she was 
before I saw the telecast. 

Reverend Faye Coleman 


These are wisdom words from women working for solidarity. "We 
know that to participate in creating radical solidarity and a non-violent 
society on behalf of all, especially women and children, requires hard 
work, from moment to moment. We may not always agree but we are in 
harmony and accord as women seeking justice.”'! Space limitation for 
this article makes it difficult to express the wonder, energy, pain, thrill, 
laughter and hope Women Working for Solidarity created by and for 
many women. My only hope is that more women will join us. As we go to 
press I was notified that we received funding for the course/project for the 
year 2000 from The Sister Fund. Perhaps some of you reading this essay 
may join us in teaching ourselves to work for solidarity. 


ENDNOTES 

1. Sponsored by the progressive ecumenical Immaculate Heart Community, 
IHCC is an independent educational institution. In 1970, over 400 Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary of Los Angeles changed their official status 
with the Roman Catholic Church and formed an ecumenical community 
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of women and men. Out of this heritage of self-determination, spiritual 
commitment and justice for women, the M.A. Program in Feminist 
Spirituality evolved. [HCC is the only institution in the USA which awards 
an M.A. degree in Feminist Spirituality. 


2. Iuse the term course/project because it served as a linguistic compromise. 
This was a two unit graduate course for IHCC students. However, we needed 
a term that was non-academic so as to include women who did not qualify 
for the graduate credit course. Our intention was to break down, on a very 
practical level, the hierarchy of graduate education. We wanted to cross 
socio-economic status, and education lines. We believed the emerging 
knowledge of women’s wisdom is not defined by institutional categories. 
Yet to satisfy institutional requirements we used the term “course/project” 
as a compromise between hierarchical bureaucracy and feminist notions of 
a collective community. 


3. Team members came from diverse liberation perspectives. In short, 
feminist liberation theology was defined as the deconstruction of traditional 
theological categories and the reconstructive vision of theology based on 
the experience of white women. “El ser mujer” is a term introduced by 
Maria Luisa Jimenez and adopted by the Hispanic women to explain their 
reality of liberation. The intent is inclusivity of all women of South or Central 
American origin or ancestry. Mujerista theology is another liberationist 
perspective from the Hispanic women’s context. Womanist theology is the 
liberationist term from the experience of African-American women. Yinist 
spirituality is the term some of the Asian women claimed for their experience. 
The course readers for each year provided the theoretical material from 
each of these perspectives. 


4. I use the term patriarchal religion to refer to those traditions which 
privilege the male in areas of authority, ritual, and law. For example, in such 
traditions only males may be ordained priests, preach, or hold teaching: 
positions of authority. 


5. Working for solidarity becomes concrete in the kitchen. Initially I hosted 
our meetings in my home. As a good hostess I would serve food and! 
beverages. One day after an intense planning session one of the team) 
members asked, in a spirit of solidarity, if I could serve tortillas instead off 
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bread or at least bread and tortillas. I realized that serving food was not 
simply a means of nourishment, but a gift of honor and respect to a culture. 
Henceforth, meal planning for all sessions, and breaks became a wonderful 
part of working together. In the 1996 session we were able to rent a large 
old rectory which housed all participants for five days. The meals, dancing, 
music, and humor became a great source of understanding and recognition 
of each other’s cultures, spiritualities, and talents. 


6. We were able to expand because grant monies allowed us to pay stipends 
to all members of the leadership team. 


7. Special thanks to Anita Caspary, IHM, Ph.D., and Reverend Gloria 
Johnson, Ph.D., (Candidate) for their encouragement and time to review 
this article. 


8. The video is available for loan from the library at IHCC. 


9. Catherine Ferguson on a special grant was coordinator of the video project. 
The creation of the video would have been impossible without her tireless 
work and dedication. 


10. During one small group session in the late evening, police helicopters 
circled above the old rectory we had rented. Some of us felt threatened, 
scared and insecure. Others simply said, “Let’s get down on the floor and 
continue our discussion. We are used to this. They (the police) will go away 
soon. 


11. These are the closing words from the video Women Working for 
Solidarity. I am grateful to the team members, Gloria Johnson, Catherine 
Ferguson and Margarita Flores who encouraged me to write this essay. In 
many ways they also are the authors because together we re-lived our 
collective experience. 
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